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CHAPTER VIII. 
SUNDAY AT CRAIGADERYN. 
Tue following day was Sunday ; 
and ere it closed, there occurred a 
little contretemps which nearly lost 
me all chance of putting to the 
issue whether I was ‘to gain or 
lose it all’ with Estelle Cressingham. 

I felt that it was quite possible, 
if I chose, to have my revenge 
through the sweet medium of Wini- 
fred Lloyd ;. yet, though Lady Es- 
telle’s somewhat pointed defence 
of Guilfoyle rankled in my me- 
mory, and Caradoc’s hints had 
added fuel to the flame, I shrunk 
from such a double game, and 
hoped that the chances afforded by 
propinquity in general, and the 
coming féte in particular, would 
soon enable me to come to a de- 
cision. My mind was full of vague 
imitation against her; yet when I 
rose in the morning, my one and 
predominant thought was that I 
should see her again. 

Carriages and horses had been 
ordered from the stable for our 
conveyance to Craigaderyn church, 
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a three miles’ drive through lovely 
scenery, and I resolved to accom- 
pany the sisters in the barouche, 
leaving whom fate directed to take 
charge of Lady Estelle; yet great 
was my contentment when she fell 
to the care of Sir Madoc in the 
family carriage. Lady Naseby did 
not appear, her French soubrette, 
Mademoiselle Babette Pompen, an- 
nouncing that she was indisposed. 

Guilfoyle and Caradoc rode 
somewhat unwillingly together, and 
I sat opposite Winny, who insisted 
on driving, and was duly furnished 
with the smartest of parasol whips 
—-pink, with a white fringe. 

Quitting the park, we skirted 
a broad trout stream, the steep 
banks of which were clad with light- 
green foliage, and named JVant-y- 
belan, or the ‘ Martens’ dingle.’ At 
the bottom the river foamed along 
over broken and abutting rocks, 
or flowed in dark and noiseless 
pools, where the brown trout lurked 
in the shade, and where the over- 
arching trees and grassy knolls 
were reflected downward in the 
depth. 
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Hawkesby Guilfoyle sat his horse 
—one of Sir Madoc’s hunters, fully 
sixteen hands high—so well, and 
looked so handsome and gentle- 
manly, his riding costume was so 
complete, even to his silver spurs, 
well-fitting buff gloves, and riding 
switch, that I felt regret in the con- 
viction that some cloud hung over 
thefellow’s antecedents, and present 
life too perhaps ; but with all that 
I could not forgive him his rivalry, 
and, as I deemed it, presumption, 
with the strong belief that he was, 
in his secret heart, my enemy. 

He and Caradoc rode behind 
the open carriage ; we led the way 
in the barouche ; and a very merry 
and laughing party we were, as we 
swept by the base of the green hills 
of Mynedd Hiraethrog, and over 
the ancient bridge that spans Llyn 
Aled, to the church of Craigaderyn, 
where the entrance of Sir Madoc’s 
family and their visitors caused 
periodically somewhat of a sensa- 
tion among the more humble par- 
ishioners who were there, and were 
wont to regard with a species of 
respectful awe the great square 
pew, which was lined with purple 
velvet, and had a carved-oak table 
in the centre, and over the princi- 
pal seat the lion’s head erased, and 
the shield of Lloyd per bend sinis- 
ter, ermine and pean, a lion ram- 
pant, armed with a sword. 

With a roof of carved oak, 
brought from some of/er place (the 
invariable account of all such roofs 
in Wales), and built by Jorwerth ap 
Davydd Lloyd, in 1320, the church 
was a picturesque old place, where 
many generations of the Craiga- 
deryn family had worshipped long 
before and since the Reformation, 
and whose bones, lapped in lead, 
and even in coffins of stone, lay in 
the burial vaults below. The oaken 
pews were high and deep, and 
were covered with dates, coats-of- 
arms, and quaint monograms. In 
some places the white slabs indi- 
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cated where lay the remains of 
those who died but yesterday. 
Elsewhere, with helmet, spurs, and 
gloves of steel hung above their 
stony effigies, and covered by cob- 
webs and dust, lay the men of ages 
past and gone, their brasses and 
pedestal tombs bearing, in some 
instances, how stoutly and valiantly 
they had fought against the Span- 
iard, the Frenchman, and the Scot. 

One, Sir Madoc ap Meredyth 
Lloyd, whose sword hung imme- 
diately over my head, had wielded 
it, as his brass recorded, ‘contra 
Scotos apud Flodden et Mussel- 
boro ; and now the spiders were 
busy spinning their cobwebs over 
the rusted helmet through which 
this old Welsh knight had seen 
King James's host defile by the 
silver Till, and that of his fated 
granddaughter by the banks of the 
beautiful Esk. 

In other places I saw the more 
humble, but curious Welsh mode 
of commemorating the dead, by 
hanging up a coffin-plate, inscribed 
with their names, in the pews where 
they were wont to sit. 

Coats-of-arms met the eye onall 
sides—solid evidences of birth and 
family, which more than once 
evoked a covert sneer from Guil- 
foyle, who to his other bad qualities 
added the pride and the envy of 
such things, that seem inseparable 
from the character of the parvenu. 

There were two services in 
Craigaderyn church each Sunday, 
one in Welsh, the other in Eng- 
lish. Sir Madoc usually attended 
the former ; but in courtesy to Lady 
Estelle, he had come to the latter 
to-day. 

Over all the details of the vil- 
lage fane my eyes wandered from 
time to time, always to rest on the 
face of Estelle Cressingham or of 
Winifred Lloyd, who was beside 
me, and who on this day, as I had 
accompanied her, seemed to feel 
that she had me all to herself. We 
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read off the same book, as we had 
done years before in the same pew 
and place; ever and anon our 
gloved fingers touched ; I felt her 
silk dress rustling against me ; her 
long lashes and snowy lids, with 
the soft pale beauty of her down- 
cast face, and her sweetly curved 
mouth, were all most pleasing and 
attractive ; but the sevse of Estelle’s 
presence rendered me invulnerable 
to all but her; and my eyes could 
not but roam to where she stood 
or knelt by the side of burly Sir 
Madoc, her fine face downcast too 
in the soft light that stole between 
the deep mullions and _ twisted 
tracery of an ancient stained-glass 
window, her noble and equally 


pure profile half seen and _ half 


hidden by a short veil of black 
lace; her rounded chin and lips 
rich in colour, and beautiful in 
character as those of one of 
Greuze’s loveliest masterpieces. 
There too were the rich brightness 
of her hair, and the proud grace 
that pervaded all her actions, and 
even her stillness. 

Thus, even when I did not look 
towards her, but in Winifred’s 
face, or on the book we mutually 
held, and mechanically affected to 
read, a perception, a dreamy sense 
of Estelle’s presence was about me, 
and I could not help reverting to 
our past season in London, and all 
that has been described by a writer 
as those ‘ first sweet hours of com- 
munion, when strangers glide into 
friends ; that hour which, either in 
friendship or in love, is as the bloom 
to the fruit, as the day break to the 
day, ‘indefinable, magical, and fleet- 
ing ; the hours which saw me pre- 
sented as a friend, and left me a 
lover. 

The day was intensely hot, and 
inside the old church, though some 
of the arched recesses and ancient 
tombs looked cool enough, there 
was a blaze of sunshine, that fell in 
hazy flakes or streams of coloured 
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light athwart the bowed heads of 
the congregation. With heat and 
languor, there was also the buzz of 
insect life ; and amid the monoton- 
ous tones of the preacher, | loved 
to fancy him reading the marriage- 
service for us—that is, for Estelle 
and myself—fancied it as an en- 
thusiastic school-girl might have 
done ; and yet how was it that, 
amid these conceits, the face and 
form of Winifred Lloyd, with her 
pretty hand in the tight straw- 
coloured kid glove, that touched 
mine, filled up the eye of the mind? 

Was I dreaming, or only about 
to sleep, like so many of the con- 
gregation — those toilers afield, 
those hardy hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, whose strong 
sinews, when unbraced, induced 
them to slumber now—the men 
especially, as the study of each 
other’s toilets served to keep the 
female portion fully awake. 

When the clergyman prayed for 
the success of our arms in the strife 
that was to come, Winifred’s dark 
eyes looked into mine for a mo- 
ment, quick as light, and I saw her 
bosom swell ; and when he prayed, 
‘Give peace in our time, O Lord,’ 
her voice became earnest and tre- 
mulous in responding ; and I could 
have sworn that I saw a tear 00z- 
ing, but arrested, on the thick black 
eyelash of this impulsive Welsh 
girl, whom this part of the service, 
by its association and the time, 
seemed to move ; but Lady Estelle 
was wholly intent on having one of 
her gloves buttoned by Guilfoyle, 
whose attendance she doubtless 
preferred to that of old Sir Madoc. 

‘Look ! said Winifred Lloyd, in 
an excited whisper, as she lightly 
touched my hand. 

I followed the direction of her 
eye, and saw, seated at the end of 
the central aisle, modestly and 
humbly, among the free places re- 
served for the poor, a young wo- 
man, whose appearance was singu- 
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larly interesting. Poorly, or rather 
plainly, attired in faded black, her 
face was remarkably handsome ; 
and her whole air was perfectly 
ladylike. She was as pale as death, 
with a wild wan look in all her 
features; disease, or sorrow, or 
penury—perhaps all these together 
—had marked her as their own ; 
her eyes, of clear, bright, and most 
expressive gray, were haggard and 
hollow, with dark circles under 
them. Black-kid gloves showed 
her pretentions to neatness and 
gentility; but as they were frayed 
and worn, she strove to conceal 
her hands nervously under her 
gathered shawl. 

‘She is looking at you, Wini- 
fred,’ said Dora. 

‘No—at Estelle.’ 

*At us all, I think,’ resumed 
Dora, in the same whispered tone ; 
‘and she has done so for some time 
past. Heavens! she seems quite 
like a spectre.’ 

‘Poor creature! said Winifred ; 
‘we must inquire about her.’ 

‘Do you know her, Mr. Har- 
dinge ?’ asked Dora. 

‘Nay, not I; it is Mr. Guilfoyle 
she is looking at,’ said I. 

Guilfoyle, having achieved the 
somewhat protracted operation of 
buttoning Lady Estelle’s lavender- 
kid glove, now stuck his glass in 
his eye, and turned leisurely and 
languidly in the direction that at- 
tracted us all, just as the service 
was closing; but the pale woman 
quickly drew down her veil, and 
quitted the church abruptly, ere 
he could see her, as I thought; 
and this circumstance, though I 
took no heed of it then, I remem- 
bered in the time to come. 

Winifred frankly took my arm 
as we left the church. 

‘ You promised to come with me 
after luncheon and see the goat I 
have for the regiment,’ said she. 

‘Did I ?—ah, yes—shall be most 
happy, I’m sure,’ said I, shame- 


fully oblivious of the promise in 
question, as we proceeded towards 
the carriages, the people making 
way for us on all sides, the women 
curtseying and the men uncovering 
to Sir Madoc, who was a univer- 
sal favourite, especially with the 
maternal portion of the parish, as 
he was very fond of children and 
flattered himself not a little on his 
power of getting on with them, 
being wont to stop mothers on the 
road or in the village street, and 
make knowing remarks on the 
beauty, the complexions, or the 
curly heads of their offspring, while 
he was never without a handful of 
copper or loose silver for general 
distribution ; and now it excited 
some surprise and even secret dis- 
dain in Guilfoyle—a little petu- 
lance in Lady Estelle too—to find 
him shaking hands and speaking 
in guttural Welsh with some of the 
men cottagers, or peasant-women 
with jackets and tall odd hats. 
But one anecdote will suffice to 
show the character of Sir Madoc. 

In the very summer of my visit, 
it had occurred that he had to 
serve on a jury when a property 
of some three thousand pounds or 
so was at issue ; and when the jury 
retired, he found that they were 
determined to decide in such a 
manner as he did not deem equit- 
able, and which in the end would 
inevitably ruin an honest farmer 
named Evan Rhuddlan, father of 
a sergeant in my company of Welsh 
Fusileers, who dwelt at a place 
called Craig Eryri, or ‘the Rock 
of Eagles.’ Finding that they were 
resolute, he submitted, or affected 
to acquiesce in their decision ; but 
on announcing it to the court, he 
handed the losing party a cheque 
on Coutts and Co. for the whole 
sum in litigation, and became 
more than ever the idol of the 
country people. 

‘Romantic old place—casques, 
cobwebs, and all that sort of thing,’ 
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said Guilfoyle, as he handed Lady 
Estelle into the carriage, and took 
the bridle of his horse from Bob 
Spurrit, the groom; ‘I thought 
Burke had written the epitaph of 
chivalry and all belonging to it.’ 

‘Yes, but romance still exists, 
Mr. Guilfoyle,’ said Winifred, whose 
face was bright with smiles. 

‘And love too, eh, Estelle? 
added Dora, laughing. 

‘Even in the region of Mayfair, 
you think ?” said she. 

‘Yes; and wherever there is 
beauty, that is rarest,’ said I. 

But she only replied by one of 
her calm smiles; for she had a 
reticence of manner which there 
seemed to be no means of moving. 

‘Talking of love and romance, 
I should like to know more of that 
pale woman we saw in church to- 
day,’ said Dora. 

‘Why so?’ asked Guilfoyle curtly. 

‘Because I saw she must have 
some terrible story to tell.—What 
was the text, Mr. Caradoc?’ she 
asked, as we departed homewards. 

‘Haven't the ghost of an idea,’ 
replied Phil. 

*O fie !—or the subject ?’ 

‘No,’ said Caradoc, reddening a 
little ; for he had been intent dur- 
ing the whole service on Winifred 
Lloyd. 

‘It was all about Jacob’s lad- 
der, of which we have had a most 
inaccurate notion hitherto,’ said 
Dora, as we drove down the long 
lime avenue, to find that, as the 
day was so sultry, luncheon had 
been laid for us by Owen Gwyllim 
under the grand old trees in the 
lawn, about thirty yards from the 
entrance-hall, under the very oak 
where the spectre of Sir Jorwerth 
Du was alleged to vanish, the oak 
of Owen Glendower; and where 
that doughty Cymbrian had _ per- 
haps sought to summon spirits 
from the vasty deep, we found 
spirits of another kind — brandy 
and seltzer, clicquot and sparkling 
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moselle cooling in silver ice-pails 
on the greensward ; and there too, 
awaiting us, sat Lady Naseby, 
smiling and fanning herself under 
the umbrageous shadows of the 
chase. 

Over her stately head was pinned 
a fall of rich Maltese lace, that 
hung in lappets on each side—a 
kind of demi-toilette that well be- 
came her lingering beauty and ma- 
tronly appearance. 

In a mother-of-pearl basket by 
her side, and placed on the lunch- 
eon-table, lay Tiny, her shock, a 
diminutive cur, white as snow, 
spotless as Mademoiselle Babette 
with perfumed soap could make it, 
its long woolly hair dangling over 
its pink eyes, giving it, as Sir Madoc 
said, ‘a most pitiable appearance ; 
for with all his love of degs, he 
disliked such pampered, waddling, 
and wheezing pets as this, and 
thought manhood never looked so 
utterly contemptible as when a 
tall ‘ Jeames’ in livery, with whisk- 
ers and calves, cane and nosegay, 
had the custody of such a quad- 
ruped, while his lady shopped in 
Regent-street or Piccadilly. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE INITIALS. 


WHILE we were at luncheon, and 
the swollen champagne-corks were 
flying upward into the green foliage 
overhead, and while Owen Gwyllim 
was supplying us with iced claret- 
cup from a great silver tankard 
presented to Sir Madoc’s uncle by 
his regiment, the Ancient Britons, 
after the Irish rebellion of 1798, 
and with which he, Sir Madoc, had 
been wont to dispense swig or 
‘brown Betty’ on St. David’s-day, 
when at Cambridge,—Dora, with 
her hair flying loose, her eyes 
sparkling, and her face radiant with 
excitement and merriment, came 
tripping down the perron from the 
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entrance-hall, and across the lawn 
towards us, with the contents of 
the household post-bag. Sheseemed 
to have letters for every one, save 
me—letters which she dropped and 
picked up as she came along. 
There was quite a pile of notes for 
herself, on the subject of her ap- 
proaching féte ; and how busy her 
pretty little hands immediately be- 
came ! 

After the usual muttered apolo- 
gies, all began to read. 

There was a letter for Guilfoyle, 
on reading which he grew very 
white, exhibited great trepidation, 
and thrust it into his coat-pocket. 

‘What is up, sir?’ asked Sir 
Madoc, pausing with a slice of 
cold fowl on his fork; ‘nothing 
unpleasant, I hope?” 

‘Sold on a bay mare—that is 
all,’ he replied, with an affected 
laugh, as if to dismiss the sub- 
ject. 

* How?’ asked Sir Madoc, whom 
a ‘horsey’ topic immediately inter- 
ested. 

‘Like many other handicap 
“pots” this season, my nag came 
in worse than second.’ 

‘A case of jockeying?’ 

‘Pure and simple.’ 

‘When ?’ 

*O, ah—York races.’ 

‘Why, man alive, they don’t 
come off for a month yet!’ re- 
sponded Sir Madoc somewhat 
dryly ; but perceiving that his guest 
was awkwardly placed, he changed 
the subject by saying, ‘ But your 
letter, Lady Estelle, gives you 
pleasure, I am glad to see.’ 

‘It is from Lord Pottersleigh. 
He arrives here to-morrow, and 
hopes his rooms have a southern 
exposure.’ 

‘The féte-day—of course. His 
comforts shall be fully attended to.’ 

Why did he write to er about 
this, and not to Sir Madoc or Miss 
Lloyd? thought I. 

‘He is such an old friend,’ re- 
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marked Lady Estelle, as if she di- 
vined my mental query. 

‘Yes, rather too old for my taste,’ 
said the somewhat mischievous 
Dora. ‘He wears goloshes in damp 
weather, his hat down on the nape 
of his neck; is in an agony of 
mind about exposures, draughts, 
and currents of air; makes his 
horse shy every time he attempts 
to mount, and they go round in 
circles, eyeing each other suspi- 
ciously, till a groom comes; and 
when he does achieve his saddle, 
he drops his whip or his gloves, 
or twists his stirrup-leather. And 
yet it is this old fogie whose drag 
at Epsom or the Derby makes the 
greatest show, has the finest dis- 
play of lovely faces, fans, bonnets, 
and parasols—a moving Swan and 
Edgar, with a luncheon spread 
that Fortnum and Mason might 
envy, and champagne flowing as if 
from a fountain ; but withal, he is 
so tiresome ! 

‘Dora, you quite forget your- 
self, said Winifred, while I could 
have kissed her for this sketch of 
my rival, at which Sir Madoc, and 
even Estelle Cressingham, laughed; 
but Lady Naseby said, with some 
asperity of tone, 

‘Lord Pottersleigh is one of 
our richest peers, Miss Dora, and 
his creation dates from Henry 
Vill’ 

‘And he is to dance with me, 
said the heedless girl, still laugh- 
ing. ‘O, won’t I astonish his nerves 
if we waltz ? 

‘Your cousin Naseby is to visit 
us, Estelle, at Walcot Park, so 
soon as we return, if he can,’ said 
the Countess, turning from Dora 
with a very dubious expression of 
eye, and closing a letter she had 
received ; ‘ his love-afiair with that 
odious Irish girl is quite off, thank 
heaven ! 

*‘How?—love of change, or 
change of love ?’ 

* Neither.’ 
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‘What, then, mamma?’ 

‘The Irish girl actually had a 
mind of her own, and preferred 
some one else even to a peer, an 
English peer ! 

‘I drain this clicquot to the 
young lady’s happiness,’ said Sir 
Madoc. 

‘But all this is nothing to me, 
mamma,’ said Lady Estelle coldly. 

But I could see at a glance, that 
if it was unimportant to /er, it was 
not so to her mother, his aunt, 
who would rather have had the 
young earl for her son-in-law than 
the old viscount, even though the 
patent of the latter had been ex- 
pede by the royal Bluebeard, most 
probably for services that pertained 
more to knavery than knighthood. 

‘Well, Caradoc,’ said I, ‘is your 
despatch from the regiment ?’ 

‘Yes; from Price of ours. No- 
thing but rumours of drafts going 
eastward to make up the death- 
losses at Varna, and he fears our 
leave may be cancelled. “ Deuced 
awkward if we go soon,” he adds, 
“as [have a most successful afaire 
du ceur on hand just now.”’ 

‘When is he ever without one ?’ 
said I; and we both laughed. 

Winifred’s eyes were on me, and 
Caradoc’s were on her, while I was 
sedulously attending to Lady Es- 
telle. As for Guilfoyle, since the 
advent of his letter he had become 
quite silent. We were at the old 
game of cross-purposes ; for it seems 
to be in love, as with everything else 
in life, that the obstacles in the way, 
and the difficulty of attainment, al- 
ways enhance the value of the ob- 
ject to be won. Yet in the instance 
of Lady Estelle I was not so foolish 
as poor Price of ours, the butt of 
the mess, who always fell in love 
with the wrong person—to whom 
the pale widow, inconsolable in her 
first crape ; the blooming bride in 
her clouds of tulle and white lace ; 
the girl just engaged, and who con- 
sequently saw but one man in the 
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world, and that man her own fiancé ; 
or any pretty girl whom he met just 
when the route came and the mess- 
plate was packed prior to march- 
ing,—became invested with remark- 
able charms, and a sudden interest 
that made his susceptible heart feel 
sad and tender. 

The ladies’ letters opened up 
quite a budget of town news and 
gossip. ‘To Sir Madoc, a genuine 
country gentleman, full only of field- 
sports, the prospects of the turnip 
crop and the grouse season, the 
county-pack, and so forth, a conver- 
sation that now rose, chiefly on the 
coming féte, on dresses, music, routs 
and Rotten-row, kettledrums and 
drawing-rooms, and the town in 
general, proved somewhat of a bore. 
He fidgeted, and ultimately left for 
the stables, where he and Bob Spur- 
rit had to hold a grave consultation 
on certain equine ailments. ‘The 
ladies also rose to leave us; but 
Caradoc, Guilfoyle, and I lingered 
under the cool shadow of the oaks, 
and lit our cigars. With his silver 
case for holding the last-named 
luxuries, Guilfoyle unconsciously 
pulled forth a letter, which fell on 
the grass at my feet. Picking it 
up, I restored it to him; but brief 
though the action, I could not help 
perceiving it to be the letter he 
had just received, that it was ad- 
dressed in a woman’s hand, and 
had on the envelope, in coloured 
letters, the name ‘ Georgette.’ 

‘ Thanks,’ said he, with sudden 
irritation of manner, as he thrust it 
into a breast-pocket this time; ‘a 
narrow squeak that! he added 
slangily, with a half-muttered male- 
diction. 

I felt certain that there was a 
mystery in all this; that he feared 
something unpleasant might have 
been revealed, had that identical 
letter fallen into offer hands, or 
under more prying eyes; and I 
remembered those trivial circum- 
stances at a future, and to me ra- 
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ther harassing, time. I must own 
that this man was to me a puzzle. 
With all his disposition to boast, 
he never spoke of relations or of 
family ; yet he seemed in perfectly 
easy circumstances ; his own valet, 
groom, and horses were at Craiga- 
deryn ; he could bear himself well 
and with perfect ease in the best 
society ; and it was evident that, 
wherever they came from, he was 
at present a man of pretty ample 
means. He possessed, moreover, 
a keen perception for appreciating 
individuals and events at their ac- 
tual value ; his manners were, zw/en 
he chose, polished, his coolness im- 
perturbable, and his é#souciance 
sometimes amusing. For the pre- 
sent, it had left him. 

‘ Beautiful brilliant that of yours, 
Mr. Guilfoyle,’ said Caradoc, to 
fish for another legend of the ring ; 
but in vain, for Guilfoyle was no 
longer quite himself, though he had 
policy enough to feed the snarling 
cur Tiny in her basket, with choice 
morsels of cold fowl, as Lady Nase- 
by’s soubrette, Mademoiselle Ba- 
bette, was waiting to carry it away. 

Since the remarks or contretemps 
concerning the York races, he had 
been as mute as a fish; and now, 
when he did begin to speak in the 
absence of Sir Madoc, I could per- 
ceive that gratitude for kindness did 
notform an ingredient in the strange 
compound of which his character 
was made up. Perhaps secret irrita- 
tion at Sir Madoc’s queries about 
the letter which so evidently dis- 
turbed his usual equanimity might 
have been the real spirit that moved 
him now to sneer at the old baro- 
net’s Welsh foibles, and particularly 
his weakness on the subject of 
pedigrees. 

‘You are to stay here for the 
1st, I believe ?’ said I. 

* Yes; but, the dooce! for what ? 
Such a labour to march through 
miles of beans and growing crop, 
to knock over a few partridges and 
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rabbits’ (partwidges and wabbits, 
he called them), ‘which you can 
pay another to do much better for 
you.’ 

‘Sturdy Sir Madoc would hear 
this with incredulous astonishment,’ 
said I. 

‘Very probably. Kind fellow 
old Taffy, though,’ said he, while 
smoking leisurely, and lounging 
back in an easy garden-chair ; ‘ has 
a long pedigree, of course, as we 
may always remember by the coats- 
of-arms stuck up all over the house. 
“County people” in the days of 
Howel Dha; “ county ditto” in the 
days of Queen Victoria, and likely 
to remain so till the next flood 
forms a second great epoch in the 
family history. Very funny, is it 
not? He reminds me of what we 
read of Mathew Bramble in //vm- 
pary Clinker—a gentleman of great 
worth and property, descended 
in a straight line by the female 
side from Llewellyn, Prince of 
Wales.’ 

I was full of indignation on hear- 
ing my old friend spoken of thus, 
if not under his own roof, under his 
ancient ancestral oaks ; but Philip 
Caradoc, more Celtic and fiery by 
nature, anticipated me by saying 
sharply, 

‘Bad taste this, surely, in you, 
Mr. Guilfoyle, to sneer thus at our 
hospitable entertainer; and believe 
me, sir, that no one treats lightly 
the pedigree of another who— 
who—’ 

* Ah, well—who what ?” 

‘Possesses one himself,’ added 
Phil, looking him steadily in the 
face. 

‘Bah! I suppose every one has 
had a grandfather.’ 

‘Even you, Mr. Guilfoyle?’ con- 
tinued Caradoc, whose cheek be- 
gan to flush ; but the other replied 
calmly, and not with6ut point, 

‘ There is a writer who says, that 
to pride oneself on the nobility of 
one’sancestorsis like looking among 
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the roots for the fruit that should 
be found on the branches.’ 

Finding that the conversation 
was taking a decidedly unpleasant 
turn, and that, though his tone was 
quiet and his manner suave, a glassy 
glare shone inthe greenish-gray eyes 
of Guilfoyle, I said, with an assumed 
laugh, 

‘We must not forget the inborn 
ideas and the national sentiments 
of the Welsh—call them provincial- 
isms if you will. But remember that 
there are eight hundred thousand 
people inspired by a nationality so 
strong, that they will speak only 
the language of the Cymri; and it 
is among those chiefly that our regi- 
ment has ever been recruited. But 
if the foibles—I cannot deem them 
folly—of Sir Madoc are distasteful 
to you, the charms of the scenery 
around us and those of our lady 
friends cannot but be pleasing.’ 

‘Granted,’ said he coldly ; ‘all 
are beautiful, even to Miss Dora, 
who looks so innocent.’ 

‘Who ¢s so innocent by nature, 
Mr. Guilfoyle,’ said I, in a tone of 
undisguised sternness. 

‘Then it is a pity she permits 
herself to say—sharp things.’ 

‘With so much unintentional 
point, perhaps ?’ 

‘Sir! 

‘Truth, then—which you will,’ 
said I, as we simultaneously rose 
to leave the luncheon-table. 

And now, oddly enough, fol- 
lowed by Winifred, Dora herself 
came again tripping down the 
broad steps of the perron towards 
us, exclaiming, 

‘Is not papa with you?—the 
tiresome old dear, he will be among 
the harriers or the stables, of 
course |’ 

‘What is the matter?’ I asked. 

‘Only think, Mr. Hardinge, that 
poor woman we saw at church this 
morning, looking so pretty, so pale, 
and interesting, was found among 
the tombstones by Farmer Rhudd- 


lan, quite in a helpless faint, after 
we drove away—so the house- 
keeper tells me; so we must find 
her out and succour her if pos- 
sible.’ 

‘But who is she?’ asked Cara- 
doc. 

‘No one knows; she refused ob- 
stinately to give her name or tell 
her story ere she went away; but 
at her neck hangs a gold locket, 
with a crest, the date “ 1st of Sep- 
tember” on one side, and H. G. 
beautifully enamelled on the other. 
How odd—your initials, Mr. Guil- 
foyle !’ 

‘You are perhaps not aware that 
my name is Henry Hawkesby 
Guilfoyle,’ said he with ill-concealed 
anger, while he played nervously 
with his diamond ring. 

‘ How intensely odd! resumed 
his beautiful but unwitting tor- 
mentor ; ‘ H. H. G. were the three 
letters on the locket !’ 

‘Did no one open it ?’ he asked. 

‘No; it was firmly closed.’ 

‘ By a secret spring, no doubt.’ 

Guilfoyle looked ghastly for a 
moment, or it might have been the 
effect of the sunlight flashing on 
his face through the waving foliage 
of the trees overhead ; but he said 
laughingly, 

‘A droll coincidence, which, 
under some circumstances, might 
be very romantic, but fortunately 
in the present has no point what- 
ever. If my initials hung at your 
neck instead of hers, how happy 
I should be, Miss Dora! 

And turning the matter thus, by 
a somewhat clumsy compliment or 
bit of flattery, he ended an unplea- 
sant conversation by entering the 
house with her and Caradoc. 

Winifred remained irresolutely 
behind them. 

‘ We were to visit my future com- 
rade,’ said I. 

‘Come, then,’ said she, with a 
beautiful smile, and a soft blush of 
innocent pleasure. 
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CHAPTER X. 
A PERILOUS RAMBLE. 


WINIFRED LLoyp was, as Cara- 
doc had said, a very complete and 
perfect creature. The very way her 
gloves fitted, the handsome form of 
her feet, the softness of her dark 
eyes, the tender curve of her lips, 
and, more than all, her winning man- 
ner—the inspiration of an innocent 
and guileless heart—made her a 
most desirable companion at all 
times; but with me, at present, poor 
Winifred was only the means to an 
end ; and perhaps she secretly felt 
this, as she lingered pensively for a 
moment bythe marble fountain that 
stood before Craigaderyn Court, 
and played with her white fingers 
in the water, causing the gold and 
silver fish to dart madly to and fro. 

Above its basin a group of green 
bronze tritons were spouting, great 
Nile lilies floated on its surface, and 
over all was the crest of the Lloyds, 
also in bronze, alion’s head, gorged, 
with a wreath of oak. 

The notes of a harp came softly 
towards us through the trees as we 
walked onward, for old Owen Gwyl- 
lim the butler was playing in that 
most unromantic place his pantry, 
and the air was the inevitable 
* Jenny Jones.’ 

From the lawn I led her by 
walks and ways forgotten since my 
boyhood, and since I had gone the 
same route with her birdnesting and 
nutting in.those glorious Welsh 
woods, by hedgerows that were 
matted and interwoven with thorny 
brambles and bright wild-flowers, 
past laden orchards and picturesque 
farms, nooks that were leafy and 
green, and little tarns of gleaming 
water, that reflected the smiling 
summer sky ; past meadows, where 
the sleek brown, or black, or brin- 
<lled cattle were chewing the cud 
and ruminating knee-deep among 
the fragrant pasture ; and dreamily 
I walked by her side, touching her 


hand from time to time, or taking 
it fairly in mine as of old, and oc- 
casionally enforcing what I said by 
a pressure of her soft arm within 
mine, while I talked to her, saying 
heaven knows what, but most un- 
gratefully wishing all the time that 
she were Estelle Cressingham. 

All was soft and peaceful around 
us. The woods of Craigaderyn, glow- 
ing in the heat of the August after- 
noon, were hushed and still, all save 
the hum of insects, or if they stirred 
it was when the soft west wind 
seemed to pass through them with 
a languid sigh ; and so some of the 
influences of a past time and a boy- 
ish love came over me; a time long 
before I had met the dazzling Es- 
telle—a time when to me there had 
seemed to be but one girl in the 
world, and she was Winifred Lloyd 
—ere I joined the —th in the West 
Indies, or the Welsh Fusileers, and 
knew what the world is. 

I dreaded being betrayed into 
some tenderness as a treason to 
Lady Estelle; and fortunately we 
were not without some interrup- 
tions in our walk of a mile or so to 
visit her horned pet, whom she had 
sent forth for a last run on his na- 
tive hills. 

We visited Yr Ogof (or the cave) 
where one of her cavalier ancestors 
had hidden after the battle of Llan- 
degai,in the Vale of the Ogwen, dur- 
ing the wars of Cromwell, and now, 
by local superstition, deemed an 
abode of the knockers, those super- 
natural guardians of the mines, to 
whom are known all the metallic 
riches of the mountains ; hideous 
pigmy gnomes, who, though theycan 
never be seen, are frequently heard 
beating, blasting, and boring with 
their little hammers, and singing in a 
language known to themselves only. 
Then we tarried by the heaped-up 
cairn that marked some long-for- 
gotten strife; and then by the Maen 
Hir, a long boulder, under which 
some fabled giant lay ; and next a 
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great rocking stone, amid a field 
of beans, which we found Farmer 
Rhuddlan—a sturdy specimen ofa 
Welsh Celt, high cheek-boned and 
sharp - eyed — contemplating with 
great satisfaction. 

Highabovethe sea ofgreen stalks 
towered that wizard altar, where 
whilom an archdruid had sat, and 
offered up the blood of his fellow- 
men to gods whose names and rites 
are alike buried in oblivion; but 
Strabo tells us that it was from the 
flowing blood of the victim that the 
Druidesses—virgins supposed to be 
endowed with the gift of prophecy 
—divined the events of the future ; 
and this old stone, now deemed but 
a barrier to the plough, had wit- 
nessed those terrible observances. 

Poised one block upon the other, 
resting on the space a sparrow alone 
might occupy, and having stood 
balanced thus mysteriously for un- 
counted ages, lay the rocking stone. 
The farmer applied his strong hand 
to the spheroidal mass, and after 
one or two impulses it swayed most 
perceptibly. Then begging me not 
to forget his son, who was with our 
Fusileers far away at Varna, he re- 
spectfully uncovered his old white 
head, and left us to continue his 
tour of the crops, but not without 
bestowing upon us a peculiar and 
knowing smile, that made the blood 
mantle in the peachlike cheeks of 
Winifred. 

* How strange are the reflections 
these solemn old relics excite!’ said 
she somewhat hastily ; ‘ if, indeed, 
one may pretend to value or to 
think of such things in these days 
of ours, when picturesque supersti- 
tion is dying, and poetry is long 
since dead.’ 

‘Poetry dead ?” 

‘I think it died with Byron.’ 

‘Poetry can neverdie while beauty 
exists,’ said I, smiling rather point- 
edly in her face. 

My mind being so filled with Es- 
telle and her fancied image, caused 
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me to be unusually soft and tender 
to Winifred. I seemed to be min- 
gling one woman’s presence with 
that of another. I regarded Wini- 
fred as the dearest of friends ; but 
I loved Estelle with a passion that 
was full of enthusiasm and admira- 
tion. 

‘Notwo men have the same idea 
of beauty,’ said Winifred after a 
pause. 

‘True, nor any two nations ; it 
exists chiefly, perhaps, in the mind 
of the lover.’ 

‘Yet love has nothing exactly to 
do with it.’ 

* Prove this,’ said I, laughing as 
I caught her hand in mine. 

‘Easily. Ask a Chinese his idea 
of loveliness, and he will tell you, a 
woman with her eyebrows plucked 
out, the lids painted, her teeth black- 
ened, and her feet shapeless ; and 
what does the cynical Voltaire say ? 
—* Ask a toad what is beauty, the 
supremely beautiful, and he will an- 
swer you, it is his female, with two 
round eyes projecting out of its lit- 
tle head, a broad flat neck, a yel- 
low breast, and dark-brown back”? 
Even red hair is thought lovely by 
some; and did not Duke Philip the 
Good institute the order of the 
Golden Fleece of Burgundy in hon- 
our of a damsel whose hair was as 
yellow as saffron ; and now, Harry 
Hardinge, what is your idea?’ 

‘Can you ask me?’ I exclaimed 
with something of ardour, for she 
looked so laughingly bright and 
intelligent as she spoke ; then di- 
vining that I was thinking of an- 
other, not of her, ‘for there is a 
thread in our thoughts even as there 
is a pulse in our hearts, and he who 
can hold the one knows how to 
think, and he who can move the 
other knows how to feel,’ she said, 
with a point scarcely meant, 

‘The eye may be pleased, the 
vanity flattered, and ambition ex- 
cited by a woman of beauty, espe- 
cially ifshe is one of rank ; yet the 
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heart may be won by one her in- 
ferior. ‘Talking of beauty, Lady 
Naseby has striven hard to get the 
young earl, her nephew, to marry 
our friend Lady Estelle.’ 

‘Would she have him ?’ I asked, 
while my cheek grew hot. 

‘I cannot say—but he declined,’ 
replied Winifred, pressing a wild 
rose to her nostrils. 

* Declined—impossible 

‘Why impossible? But in her 
fiery pride Estelle will never, never 
forgive him ; though he was already 
engaged to one whom he, then at 
least, loved well.’ 

‘ Ah—the Irish girl, I suppose ?” 

‘Yes,’ said Winifred, with a short 
little sigh, as she looked down. 

‘Such a girl as Estelle Cressing- 
ham must always find admirers.’ 

‘Hundreds; but as the estates, 
like the title, have passed to the 
next male heir, and Lady Naseby 
has only a life-rent of the jointure 
house in Hants—Walcot Park, a 
lovely place—she is anxious that 
her daughter should make a most 
suitable marriage.’ 

‘Which means lots of tin, I sup- 
pose ?’ said I sourly. 

* Exactly,’ responded Winifred, 
determined, perhaps, if I had the 
bad taste to speak so much of Es- 
telle,to say unpleasant things; ‘and 
the favoured parti at present is Vis- 
count Pottersleigh, who comes here 
to-morrow, as his letter informed 
her.’ 

‘Old Pottersleigh is sixty ifhe is 
a day ! said I emphatically. 

‘What has age to do with the 
matter in view? Money and posi- 
tion are preferable to all fancies of 
the heart, I fear.’ 

‘ Nay, nay, Winifred, you belie 
yourself and Lady Estelle too; love 
is before everything !’ 

She laughed at my energy, while 
I began to feel that, next to making 
love, there is nothing so pleasant 
or sO suggestive as talking of it to 
a pretty girl; and I beg to assure 
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you, that it was somewhat perilous 
work with one like Winifred Lloyd; 
a girl who had the sweetest voice, 
the most brilliant complexion, and 
the softest eyes perhaps in all North 
Wales. She now drew her hand 
away ; till then I had half forgot it 
was /er hand I had been holding. 

‘Remember that oft-quoted line 
in the song of Montrose,’ said 
she, pretty pointedly. 

‘Which ? for I haven't an idea.’ 


* ** Love ove—and love no more.””’ 


‘The great marquis was wrong,’ 
said I; ‘ at least, if, according to a 
more obscure authority in such mat- 
ters, Price of ours, one may love 
many times and always truly.’ 

‘Indeed! Her lip curled as she 
spoke. 

‘Yes; for may not the same 
charms, traits, manner, and beauty 
which lure us to love once, lure us 
to love again ?” 

Winifred actually sighed, with 
something very like irritation, as 
she said, 

‘I think all this the most abo- 
minable sophistry, Mr. Hardinge, 
and I feel a hatred for “ Price of 
ours,” whoever he may be.’ 

‘Mister! Why I was Harry a 
moment ago.’ 

‘Well, here is the abode of Car- 
neydd Llewellyn; and you must 
tell me what you think of your fu- 
ture Welsh comrade; his beard 
may be to the regimental pattern, 
though decidedly his horns and 
moustaches are not.’ 

As she said this, again laugh- 
ingly, we found ourselves close to 
a little hut that abutted on a 
thatched cottage and cow-house, in 
a most secluded place, a little glen 
or dell, over which the trees were 
arching, and so forming a vista, 
through which we saw Craigaderyn 
Court, as if in a frame of foliage. 

She opened a little wicket, and 
at the sound of her voice the goat 
came forth, dancing on his hind 
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legs—a trick she had taught him— 
or playfully butting her skirts with 
his horns, regarding me somewhat 
dubiously and suspiciously the 
while with his great hazel eyes. 

He wastruly a splendid specimen 
of the old Carnarvonshire breed of 
goats, which once ran wild over the 
mountains there, and were either 
hunted by dogs or shot with the bul- 
let so lately as Pennant’s time. His 
hair, which was longer than is usual 
with those of England, led me to 
fancy there was a Cashmerian cross 
in his blood ; his black horns were 
two feet three inches long, and 
more than two feet from one sharp 
tip to the other. He was as white as 
the new-fallen snow, with a black 
streak down the back, and his beard 
was as venerable in proportion and 
volume as it was silky in texture. 

‘He is indeed a beautiful crea- 
ture—a noble fellow !’ I exclaimed 
with genuine admiration. 

‘And just four years old. 
tained him when quite a kid.’ 

‘I am so loth that the Fusileers 
should deprive you of him.’ 

* Talk not of that ; but when you 
see my goat, my old pet Carneydd 
Llewellyn, marching proudly at their 
head, and decked with chaplets on 
St. David’s day, when you are far, 
far away from us, you will—’ she 
paused. 

‘What, Winifred ” 

‘Think sometimes of Craiga- 
deryn—of to-day—and of me, per- 
haps,’ she added, with a laugh that 
sounded strangely unlike one. 

‘Do I require aught to make me 
think of you?’ said I, patting 
kindly the plump ungloved hand 
with which she was caressing the 
goat’s head, and which in white- 
ness rivalled the hue of his glossy 
coat ; and thereon I saw a Con- 
way pearl, in a ring I had given 
her long ago, when she was quite 
a little girl. 

‘I hope not—and papa—I hope 
not.’ 


I ob- 
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The bright beaming face was 
upturned to me, and, as the deuce 
would have it, I kissed her: the 
impulse was irresistible. 

She trembled then, withdrew a 
pace or two, grew very pale, and 
her eyes filled with tears. 

‘You should not have done that, 
Harry—I mean, Mr. Hardinge.’ 

There was something wild and 
pitiful in her face. 

‘Tears? said I, not knowing 
very well what to say ; for‘ people 
often do say very little, when they 
mean a great deal.’ 

‘ My old favourite will know the 
black ladders of Carneydd Llewel- 
lyn no more,’ said she, stooping 
over the goat caressingly to hide 
her confusion. 

‘But, Winifred—Miss Lloyd— 
why tears ?” 

‘Can you ask me ?’ said she, her 
eyes flashing through them. 

‘Why, what a fuss you make! I 
have often done so—when a boy !” 

‘ But you are no longer a boy ; 
nor am I a girl, Mr. Hardinge.’ 

‘Do please call me Harry, like 
Sir Madoc,’ I entreated. 

* Not now—after this ; and here 
comes Lady Estelle.’ 

‘ Estelle ! 

At that moment, not far from 
us, we saw Lady Naseby, driven in 
a pony-phaeton by Caradoc, and 
Lady Estelle with Guilfoyle a lit- 
tle way behind them, on horseback, 
and unaccompanied by any groom, 
coming sweeping at a trot down 
the wooded glen. 

Such is the amusing inconsist- 
ency of the human heart—the male 
human heart, perhaps my lady- 
readers will say—that though I had 
been more than flirting with Wini- 
fred Lloyd—on the eve of becom- 
ing too tender, perhaps—I felt a 
pang of jealousy on seeing that 
Guilfoyle was Lady Estelle’s sole 
companion, for Dora was doubtless 
immersed in the details of her forth- 
coming féte. 
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Had she seen us ? 

Had she detected in the distance 
that little salute? If so, in the 
silly, kindly, half-flirting, and half- 
affectionate impulse which led me 
to kiss my beautiful companion 
and playfellow of the past years— 
the mere impulse of a moment—if 
mistaken, I might have ruined my- 
self with her—perhaps with both. 

‘A lovely animal! I hope you 
are gratified, Mr. Hardinge ?’ said 
Lady Estelle, with—but perhaps it 
was fancy—a curl on her red lip, 
as she reined in her spirited horse 
sharply with one firm hand, and 
caressed his arching neck grace- 
fully with the other, while he rose 
on his hind legs, and her veil flew 
aside. 

Already dread of the future had 
chased away my first emotion of 
pique, nor was it possible to be 
long angry with Estelle ; for with 
men and women alike, her beauty 
made her irresistible. Some ene- 
mies among the latter she un- 
doubtedly had; they might con- 
demn the regularity of her features 
as too classically severe, or have 
said that at times the flash of her 
dark eyes was proud or defiant ; 
but the smile that played about her 
lip was so soft and winning, that 
its influence was felt by all. 

Her perfect ease of manner 
seemed cold—very cold indeed— 
when compared to the thoughts 
that burned in my own breast at 
that moment—dread that I might 
have been trifling with Winifred 
Lloyd, for whom I cherished a sin- 
cere and tender friendship ; intense 
annoyance lest my friend Caradoc, 
who really loved her, might resent 
the affair; and, more than all, that 
she for whom I would freely have 
perilled limb and life might also 
resent, or mistake, the situation 
entirely. 

And in this vague mood of mind 
I returned with the little party to 
the house, where the bell had rung 
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for tea, before dinner, which was 
always served at eight o'clock. As 
we quitted the goat, its keeper, an 
old peasant dame, wearing a man’s 
hat and coat, with a striped petti- 
coat and large spotted handker- 
chief, looked affectionately after 
Miss Lloyd, and uttered an excla- 
mation in Welsh, which Caradoc 
translated to me as being, 

‘God bless her! May feet so 
light and pretty never carry a 
heavy heart ” 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE FETE CHAMPETRE. 


How wild and inconceivable, 
abrupt, yet quite practicable, were 
the brilliant visions I drew, the 
projects I formed! Mentally I 
sprang over all barriers, cleared at 
a flying leap every obstacle. In 
fancy I achieved all my desires. I 
was the husband of Estelle; the 
chosen son-in-law of her mother— 
the man of all men to whom she 
would have intrusted the future 
happiness of her only daughter. 
The good old lady had sacrificed 
pride, ambition, and all to love. 
Time, life-usage, all became sub- 
servient to me when in these vic- 
torious moods. I had distanced 
all rivals—she was mine; I hers. 
I had cut the service, bidden fare- 
well to the Royal Welsh ; she, for 
a time at least, to London, the 
court, the Row, ‘ society,’ the world 
itself for me; and were rusticating, 
hand-in-hand, amid the woods of 
Walcot Park, or somewhere else, 
of which I had a very vague idea. 
But from these day-dreams, I had 
to rouse myself to the knowledge 
that, so far from being accepted, I 
had not yet ventured to propose ; 
that I had more than one formid- 
able rival ; that other obstacles were 
to be overcome; and that Lady 
Naseby was as cold and proud and 
unapproachable as ever. 
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The day of Dora’s féte proved a 
lovely one. The merry little crea- 
ture—for she was much less in 
stature than her elder sister—with 
her bright blue eyes and wealth of 
golden hair, was full of smiles, 
pleasure, and impatience ; and was 
as radiant with gems, the gifts of 
friends, as a young bride. I wel- 
comed the day with vague hopes 
that grew into confidence, though 
I could scarcely foresee how it was 
to close for me, or all that was to 
happen. 

Though Caradoc and I had 
come from Winchester ostensibly 
to attend this féte, I must glance 
briefly at many of the details of it, 
and confine myself almost to the 
dramatis persone. Suffice it to say, 
that there was a militia band on 
one of the flower-terraces ; there 
was a pretty dark-eyed Welsh gipsy, 
with black dishevelled hair, who 
told fortunes, and picked up, but 
omitted to restore, certain stray 
spoons and forks; there was an 
itinerant Welsh harper, whom the 
stag-hound Brach, the same stately 
animal which I had seen on the rug 
before the hall-fire, inspired by that 
animosity which all dogs seem to 
have for mendicants, assailed about 
the calf of the leg, for which he 
seemed to have a particular fancy. 
So Sir Madoc had to plaster the 
bite with a fifty-pound note. Then 
there was a prophetic hermit, in a 
moss-covered grotto, cloaked like 
a gray friar, and bearded like the 
pard; a wizard yclept Merlin, 
who, having imbibed too much 
brandy, made a great muddle of 
the predictions and couplets so 
carefully intrusted to him for ju- 
dicious utterance; and who as- 
signed the initials of Lady Estelle 
Cressingham to the portly old vi- 
car, as those of his future spouse, 
and those of his lady, a stout ma- 
tron with eight bantlings, to me, 
and so on. 


The company poured in fast; and 
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after being duly received by Sir 
Madoc and Miss Lloyd in the great 
drawing-room, literally crowded all 
the beautiful grounds, the band in 
white uniform on the terrace being 
a rival attraction to the great re- 
freshmenttent or marquee—a state- 
ly poly-chromed edifice, with gilt 
bells hanging from each point of 
the vandyked edging—wherein a 
standing luncheon was arringed, 
under the care of Owen Gwyllim ; 
and over all floated a great banner, 
ermine and pean, with the lion ram- 
pant of the Lloyds. 

A ball was to follow in the even- 
ing. The floor of the old dining- 
hall had been waxed till it shone 
like glass for the dancers. Its walls 
were hung with evergreens and 
coloured lamps, and a select few 
were invited; but Fate ordained 
that neither Lady Estelle nor I 
were to figure in this, the closing 
portion of the festivities. 

A number of beautiful girls in 
charming toilettes were present. 
People of the best style too min- 
gled with humble middle - class 
country folks—tenants and so forth. 
There were some officers from the 
detachments quartered in Chester, 
and several little half-known par- 
sons, in Noah’s-ark coats, who came 
sidling in, and intrenched them- 
selves beside huge mammas in quiet 
corners, to discuss parish matters 
and general philanthropy through 
the medium of iced claret-cup and 
sparkling moselle. And there were 
present too, as Guilfoyle phrased 
it, ‘some of those d—d fellows who 
write and paint, by Jove! 

On this day Guilfoyle, though he 
had carefully attired himself in cor- 
rect morning costume, seemed ra- 
ther preoccupied and irritable. The 
presence of Pottersleigh and so 
many others placed his society 
somewhat at a discount; and, glass 
in eye, he seemed to watch the 
arrival of the lady guests, espe- 
cially any who were darkly attired, 
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with anervous anxiety, which, some- 
how, I mentally connected with the 
pale woman in church, and Dora’s 
story of the initials. 

There was undoubtedly some 
mystery about him. 

Viewed from the perron of the 
house, the scene was certainly a 
gay one — the greenness of the 
closely-mown lawn, dotted by the 
bright costumes of the ladies, and 
a few scarlet coats (among them 
Caradoc’s and mine); the brilli- 
ance and the perfume of flowers 
were there; the buzz of happy 
voices, the soft laughter of well- 
bred women, and the strains of the 
band, as they ebbed and flowed 
on the gentle breeze of the sunny 
noon. 

Every way it was most enjoy- 
able. Here on one side spread an 
English chase, with oaks as old 
perhaps as the days when ‘ Bedd- 
gelert heard the bugle sound,’ leafy, 
crisp, and massive, their shadows 
casting a tint that was almost 
blue on the soft greensward, with 
the sea rippling and sparkling about 
a mile distant, where a portion of 
the chase ended at the edge of 
some lofty cliffs. On the other 
side rose the Welsh mountains, 
with all their gray rocks, huge boul- 
ders, and foaming waterfalls — 
mountains from where there seemed 
in fancy to come the scent of wild 
flowers, of gorse and blackberries, 
to dispel the fashionable languor 
of the promenaders on the lawn. 
The leaves, the flowers, the trees 
of the chase, the ladies’ dresses, 
and the quaint facade of the old 
Tudor mansion were all warm with 
sunshine. 

Old Morgan Roots the gardener, 
to his great disgust, had been com- 
pelled to rifle the treasures of his 
hothouses, and to strip his shelves 
of the most wonderful exotics, to 
furnish bouquets for the ladies ; for 
Morgan was proud of his floral 
effects, and when displaying his 
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slippings from Kew and all the 
best gardens in England, tulips 
from Holland and the Cape, peonies 
from Persia, rhododendrons from 
Asia, azaleas from America, wax- 
like magnolias, and so forth, he 
was wont to exult over his rival, 
the vicar’s Scotch gardener, whom 
he stigmatised as ‘a sassenach ;’ and 
not the least of his efforts were 
some superb roses, named ‘the 
Dora,’ in honour of the fair-haired 
heroine of the day. 

And Caradoc—who was a good 
judge ofeverything, from cutlets and 
clicquot to horses and harness, and 
had a special eye for ankles, in- 
steps, and eyelashes, style and 
colour, &c.—declared the féte to 
be quite a success. 

As I looked around me, I could 
not but feel how England is pre- 
eminently, beyond all others, the 
land of fair women and of beauty. 
Lady Estelle, with her pale com- 
plexion and thick dark hair, her 
dress of light-blue silk, over which 
she wore a white transparent 
tunique, her tiny bonnet of white 
lace, her gloves and parasol of the 
palest silver-gray, seemed a very 
perfect specimen of her class,; but 
until Lord Pottersleigh appeared, 
which was long after dancing had 
begun on the sward (by country 
visitors chiefly), she sat by the side 
of mamma, and declined all offers 
from partners. 

The Viscount—my principal déte 
noire—had arrived over-nightin his 
own carriage from Chester, but did 
not appear at breakfast next morn- 
ing, nor until fully midday, as he 
had to pass—so Dora whispered to 
me—several hours in an arm-chair, 
with his gouty feet enveloped in 
flannel, while he regaled himself by 
sipping colchicum and warm wine- 
whey, though he alleged that his 
lameness was caused by a kick 
from his horse; and now, when 
with hobbling steps he came to 
where Lady Naseby and her stately 
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daughter were seated, he did not 
seem—his coronet and Order of 
the Garter excepted—a rival to be 
much dreaded by a smart Welsh 
Fusileer of five-and-twenty. 

Fully in his sixtieth year, and 
considerably wasted — more _per- 
haps by early dissipation than by 
time—the Viscount was a pale, thin, 
and feeble-looking man, hollow- 
chested and slightly bent, with an 
unsteadiness of gait, an occasional 
querulousness of manner and rest- 
lessness of eye, as if nervous of the 
approach of many of those among 
whom he now found himself, and 
whom he viewed as ‘bumpkins in a 
state of rude health.’ Guilfoyle, of 
whom he evidently had misgivings, 
he regarded with a cold and aris- 
tocratic stare, after carefully ad- 
justing a gold eyeglass on his 
thin aquiline nose, and yet they 
had been twice introduced else- 
where. 

His features were good. In youth 
he had been deemed a handsome 
man; but now his brilliant teeth 
were of Paris, and what remained 
ofhis hair was carefully dyed a 
clear dark-brown, that consorted 
but ill with the wrinkled aspect of 
his face, and the withered appear- 
ance of his thin white hands, when 
he ungloved, which was seldom. 
His whole air and style were so 
different from those of hearty and 
jolly Sir Madoc, whose years were 
the same, and who was looking so 
bland, so bald and shiny in face 
and brow, so full and round in 
waistcoat, with one of the finest 
camellias in his button-hole, ‘ just 
like Morgan Roots the gardener 
going to church on Sunday,’ as 
Dora had it, while he watched the 
dancers, and clapped his hands to 
the music. 

‘Ha, Pottersleigh,’ said he, ‘ you 
and I have done with this sort of 
thing now; but I have seen the 
day, when I was young, less fleshy, 
and didn’t ride with a crupper, I 
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could whirl in the waltz like a spin- 
ning jenny.’ 

To this awkward speech the Vis- 
count, who affected juvenility, re- 
sponded by a cold smile; and as 
he approached and was welcomed 
by Lady Naseby and her daughter, 
the latter glanced at me, and I 
could detect an undefinable ex- 
pression, that savoured of amuse- 
ment, or disdain, or annoyance, or 
all together, ending with a haughty 
smile, hovering on her dark and 
ever-sparkling eyes; for she knew 
by past experience, that from thence- 
forward, with an air of proprietary 
that was very provoking, he would 
be certain to hover constantly be- 
side her; and now, after paying 
the usual compliments to the two 
ladies, his lordship condescended 
to honour me with a glance and a 
smile, but not with his hand. 

‘Ah, how do you do, Mr. Har- 
dinge — or shall I have the plea- 
sure of saying Captain Hardinge ?’ 
said he. 

‘ Fortune has not so far favoured 
me—lI am only a sub still.’ 

‘So was Wellington in his time,’ 
said Sir Madoc, tapping me on the 
shoulder. 

‘ Ah, but you'll soon be off to the 
East now, I suppose.’ (His eyes 
expressed the words, ‘I hope.’) 
* We shall soon come to blows with 
those Russian fellows, and then 
promotions will come thick and fast. 
I have it as a certainty from Aber- 
deen himself, that a landing some- 
where on the enemy’s coast cannot 
be much longer delayed now.’ 

‘And with one-half our army 
dead, and the other half worn-out 
by camp-fever, cholera, and suffer- 
ings at Varna, we shall take the 
field with winter before us—a Rus- 
sian winter too! said Sir Madoc, 
who was a bitter opponent of the 
Ministry. 

Ere Pottersleigh could reply, to 
avert any discussion of politics, the 
Countess spoke. 

MM 
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‘I trust,’ said she, ‘that the para- 
graph in the Court Journal and 
other papers, which stated that your 
title is about to be made an earl- 
dom, is something more than mere 
rumour ?” 

‘ Much more, I have the pleasure 
to inform you,’ mumbled this here- 
ditary legislator. ‘I have already 
received official notice of the hon- 
our intended me by her Majesty. 
I supported the Aberdeen Ministry 
sO vigorously throughout this Rus- 
sian affair, clearing them, so far as 
in me lay, from the allegations of 
vacillation, that in gratitude they 
were bound to recognise my ser- 
vices.’ 

He played with his eyeglass, and 
glanced at Estelle. She seemed to 
be looking intently at the shifting 
crowd ; yet she heard him, for a 
slight colour crossed her cheek. 

*So Potter is to be an earl,’ 
thought I; ‘and she perhaps is con- 
trasting Azs promotion with that 
which I have to hope for.’ 

Even this brief conversation by 
its import made me fear that my 
dreams might never come to pass 
—that my longings were too im- 
possible for fulfilment. I envied 
Caradoc, who, having no distinc- 
tion of rank to contend with in his 
love affair, seemed to be getting on 
very well with Winifred Lloyd, who, 
to his great delight, had made him 
her aide-de-camp and useful friend 
during the day. 

‘Our troops will find it tough 
work encountering the Russians, I 
expect,’ said Lord Pottersleigh ; 
‘for although the rank and file are 
utter barbarians, Mr. Hardinge, 
many of their officers are men of 
high culture, and all regard the 
Czar as a demigod, and Russia as 
holy.’ 

‘I met some of them when I 
was in the north of Europe,’ said 
Guilfoyle—who, being rather ig- 
nored by Pottersleigh, felt ruffled, 
if not secretly enraged and disposed 


to contradict him ; ‘and though I 
thinkall foreigners usually absurd—’ 

‘ Ah, that is a thoroughly Eng- 
lish and somewhat provincial idea,’ 
said his lordship, quietly interrupt- 
ing him; ‘but I have read of an 
old Carib who said, “ The only ob- 
stinate savages I have met are the 
English; they adopt none of our 
customs.”’ 

‘To adopt their dress might have 
been difficult in those days ; but 
all foreigners, and especially Rus- 
sians, are somewhat strange, my 
lord, when judged by an English 
standard. I can relate a curious 
instance of attempted peculation in 
a Russian official, such as would 
never occur with one occupying a 
corresponding position here. When 
attaché at the court of Catzeneln- 
bogen, I once visited a wealthy 
Russian landowner, a Count Tol- 
stoff, who lived near Riga, at a time 
when he was about to receive the 
sum of eighty thousand silver rou- 
bles from the imperial treasury, for 
hemp, timber, and other produce 
of his estate, sold for the use of the 
navy. Ivan Nicolaevitch, the Pul- 
kovnich commanding the marine 
infantry stationed in the fortress of 
Dunamunde, was to pay this money ; 
but that official informed Tolstoff 
verbally—he was too wary to com- 
mit anything to paper—that unless 
six thousand of the roubles were 
left in his hands, the whole might 
be lost by the way, as my friend’s 
residence was in a solitary place, 
and the neighbourhood abounded 
with lawless characters. 

‘On Tolstoff threatening to com- 
plain to the Emperor, the Pulkov- 
nich most unwillingly handed over 
the entire sum, which was delivered 
in great state by a praperchich, or 
ensign, and six soldiers ; and there 
we thought the matter would end. 
But that very night, as we sat at 
supper, smoking our meerschaums 
to digest a repast of mutton with 
mushrooms, compote of almonds and 
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stuffed carrots—carrots scooped out 
like pop-guns, and loaded with 
mincemeat—the dining-room was 
softly entered by six men dressed 
like Russian peasants, with canvas 
caftans and rope girdles, bark shoes 
and long beards, their faces covered 
with crape. They threatened me 
with instant death by the pistol if I 
dared to stir; and pinioning my 
friend to a chair, placed the barrel 
of another to his head, and de- 
manded the treasure, or to be told 
where it was. 

‘ Tolstoff, who was a very cool 
fellow, gave me a peculiar smile, 
and told me in French to open the 
lower drawer of his escritoire, and 
give them every kopec I found 
there. 

‘On obtaining permission from 
the leader, I crossed the room, and 
found in the drawer indicated no 
money, but-a brace of revolver 
pistols. With these, which luckily 
were loaded and capped, I shot 
down two of the intruders, and the 
rest fled. On tearing the masks 
from the fallen men, we discovered 
them to be—whom think you? The 
Pulkovnich Nicholaevitch and the 
praperchich of the escort! There 
was an awful row about the affair, 
asyou may imagine; but in a burst 
of gratitude my friend gave me this 
valuable ring, a diamond one, which 
I have worn ever since.’ 

‘God bless my soul, what a ter- 
rible story !’ exclaimed Pottersleigh, 
regarding the ring with interest ; 
for Guilfoyle usually selected a new 
audience for each of these anec- 
dotes, by which he hoped to create 
an interest in himself; and certainly 
he seemed to do so for a time in 
the mind of the somewhat simple 
old lord, who now entered into 
conversation with him on the polit- 
ical situation, actually took his arm, 
and they proceeded slowly across 
the lawn together. I was sorry 
Caradoc had not overheard the new 
version of the ring, and wondered 
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how many stories concerning it the 
proprietor had told to others, or 
whether he had merely a stock on 
hand, for chance narration. Was 
it vanity, art, or weakness of intel- 
lect that prompted him? Yet I 
have known a Scotch captain of 
the line, a very shrewd fellow, who 
was wont to tell similar stories of 
a ring, and, oddly enough, over and 
over again to the same audience at 
the mess-table. 

Being rid of both now, I resolved 
to lose no time in taking advantage 
of the situation. Sir Madoc and 
‘mamma’ were in the refreshment 
tent, where I hoped they were en- 
joying themselves ; Dora was busy 
with a young sub from Chester— 
little Tom Clavell of the 19th— 
who evidently thought her féte was 
‘awfully jolly ; Caradoc had se- 
cured Winifred for one dance—she 
could spare him but one—and his 
usual soldierly swing was now re- 
duced to suit her measure, as they 
whirled amid the throng on the 
smoothly-shorn turf, 


CHAPTER XII. 
ON THE CLIFFS. 

Lapy EsTeE.te received me with 
a welcome smile, for at that time 
all around her were strangers ; and 
I hoped—nay, felt almost certain— 
that pleasure to see me inspired it, 
for on my approach she immedi- 
ately rose from her seat, joined me, 
and as if by tacit and silent con- 
sent, we walked onward together. 

Pottersleigh’s presence at Craig- 
aderyn Court, and the rumours it 
revived ; something cool and pat- 
ronising in his manner towards me, 
for he had not forgotten //a¢ night 
in Park-lane ; Lady Naseby’s influ- 
ence against me ; the chances that 
some sudden military or political 
contingency might cut short my 
leave of absence; the certainty 
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that ere long I should have to ‘ go 
where glory waited’ me, and per- 
haps something less pleasant in the 
shape of mutilation—the wooden 
leg which Dora referred to—a cof- 
finless grave in a ghastly battle 
trench,—all rendered my anxiety to 
come to an understanding with 
Lady Estelle irrepressible. 

My secret was already known to 
Phil Caradoc, fully occupied though 
he was with his own passion for 
Winifred Lloyd ; and I felt piqued 
by the idea of being less successful 
than I honestly hoped he was, for 
Phil was the king of good fellows, 
and one of my best friends. 

‘You have seemed very ¢riste to- 
day—looking quite as if you lived 
in some thoughtful world of your 
own,’ said Lady Estelle, when she 
left her seat; ‘ neither laughing nor 
dancing, scarcely even conversing, 
and certainly not with me. Why 
is this ? 

‘You have declined all dancing, 
hence the music has lost its zest 
for me.’ 

‘It is not brilliant ; besides, it is 
somewhat of a maypole or harvest- 
home accomplishment, dancing on 
the grass; pretty laborious too! 
And then, as Welsh airs predom- 
inate, one could scarcely waltz to 
the “ Noble Race of Shenkin.”’ 

‘You reserve yourself for the 
evening, probably ?” 

‘Exactly. I infinitely prefer a 
well-waxed floor to a lawn, however 
well mown and rolled. But con- 
cerning your—what shall I term it 
—sadness ?’ 

‘Why ask me when you may 
divine the cause, though I dare not 
explain—here at least ?” 

After a little pause she disen- 
gaged two flowers from her bouquet, 
and presenting them to me with an 
arch and enchanting smile—for, 
when beyond her mother’s ken, she 
could at times be perfectly natural 
—she said, 

“At this floral féve champitre, I 


cannot permit you to be the only 
undecorated man.’ 

‘Being in uniform, I never 
thought of such an ornament.’ 

‘Wear these, then,’ said she, 
placing them in a button-hole. 

‘ As your gift and for your sake ?” 

‘ If you choose, do so.’ 

* Ah, who would not but choose ?’ 
said I, rendered quite bright and 
gay even by such a trifle as this. 
‘But, Lady Estelle, do you know 
what these are emblematic of ?” 

‘In the language of the flowers, 
do you mean ?” 

‘ Of course ; what else could he 
mean ?’ said a merry voice ; and the 
bright face of Dora, nestled amid 
her golden hair, appeared, as she 
joined us, flushed with her dancing, 
and her breast palpitating with 
pleasure, at a time when I most 
cordially wished her elsewhere. 
‘Yes,’ she continued, ‘there is a 
pansy ; that’s for thought, as Ophe- 
lia says—and a rosebud ; that is 
for affection.’ 

‘ But I don’t believe in such sym- 
bolism, Dora; do you, Mr. Har- 
dinge ?” 

‘ At this moment I do, from my 
soul.’ 

She laughed, or affected to laugh, 
at my earnestness ; but it was not 
displeasing to her, and we walked 
slowly on. Among the multitude 
of strangers—to us they were so, at 
least—to isolate ourselves was com- 
paratively easy now. Besides, it is 
extremely probable that under the 
eyes of so many girls she had been 
rather bored by the senile assiduity 
of her old admirer; so, avoiding 
the throng around the dancers, the 
band, and the luncheon marquee, we 
walked along the terraces towards 
the chase, accompanied by Dora, 
who opened a wicket in a hedge, 
and led us bya narrow path sudden- 
ly to the cliffs that overhung the sea. 
Here we were quite isolated. Even 
the music of the band failed to 
reach us; we heard only the mo- 
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notonous chafing of the waves be- 
low, and the sad cry ofan occasional 
sea-bird, as it swooped up or down 
from its eyrie. The change from 
the glitter and brilliance of the 
crowded lawn to this utter solitude 
was as sudden as it was pleasing. 
In the distance towered up Great 
Orme’s head, seven hundred and 
fifty feet in height; its enormous 
masses of limestone rock abutting 
against the foam, and the ruins of 
Pen-y-Dinas cutting the sky-line. 
The vast expanse of the Irish Sea 
rolled away to the northwestward, 
dotted by many a distant sail ; and 
some eighty feet below us the surf 
was rolling white against the rocky 
base of the headland on which we 
stood. 

‘We are just over the Bod My- 
nach, or “‘monk’s dwelling,” ’ said 
Dora. ‘ Have you not yet seen it, 
Estelle ?” 

‘No; I am not curious in such 
matters.’ 

‘It is deemed one of the most 
interesting things in North Wales, 
quite as much so as St. Tudno’s 
Cradle, or the Rocking-stone on 
yonder promontory. Papa is in- 
tensely vain of being its proprie- 
tor. Gruffyd ap Madoc hid here, 
when he fled from the Welsh after 
his desertion of Henry III. ; so it 
was not made yesterday. Let us 
go down and rest ourselves in it.’ 

‘Down the cliffs? exclaimed 
Lady Estelle with astonishment. 

‘Yes—why not? There is an 
excellent path, with steps hewn in 
the rock. Harry Hardinge knows 
the way, I am sure.’ 

‘As a boy I have gone there 
often, in search of puffins’ nests ; 
but remember that Lady Estelle—’ 

‘Is not a Welsh girl, of course,’ 
said Dora. 

‘Nor a goat, like Carneydd 
Llewellyn,’ added her friend. 

‘But with Mr. Hardinge’s hand 
to assist you,’ urged Dora. 

* Well, let us make the essay at 
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once, nor lose time, ere we be 
missed,’ said the other, her mind 
no doubt reverting to mamma and 
Lord Pottersleigh. 

I began to descend the path first, 
accepting with pleasure the office 
of leading Lady Estelle, who for 
greater security drew off a glove 
and placed her hand in mine, firmly 
and reliantly, though the path, a 
ladder of steps cut in the living 
rock, almost overhung the sea, and 
the descent was not without its 
perils. ‘The headland was cleft in 
two by some throe of nature, and 
down this chasm poured a little 
stream, at the mouth of which, as 
in a diminutive bay, a gaily-painted 
pleasure-boat ofSir Madoc’s, named 
the Winifred, was moored, and it 
seemed to be dancing on the waves 
almost beneath us. 

We had barely proceeded some 
twenty feet down the cliff when 
Dora, instead of following us, ex- 
claimed that she had dropped a 
bracelet onthe path near the wicket, 
but we were to go on, and she would 
soon reioin us. As she said this 
she disappeared, and we were thus 
left alone. 

To linger where we stood, almost 
in mid-air, was not pleasant ; to 
return to the edge of the cliff and 
await her there, seemed a useless 
task. Why should we not continue 
to descend, as she must soon over- 
take us ? I could read in the proud 
face of Lady Estelle, as we paused 
on that ladder of rock, with her soft 
and beautiful hand in mine, that 
she felt in a little dilemma. 

So did I, but my heart beat hap- 
pily ; to have her so entirely to 
myself, even for ten minutes, was a 
source of joy. 

While lingering thus, I gradually 
led our conversation up to the point 
I wished, by talking of my too 
probable speedy departure for ano- 
ther land; of the happy days like 
the present, which I should never 
forget ; of herself. My lips trem- 
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bled as my heart seemed to rise with electricity ; and that a sound 
to them; and forgetting the perilous alleged to be distant thunder had 
place in which we stood, and re- been heard at Craigaderyn Court, 
membering only that her hand was causing some of the guests to pre- 
clasped in mine, I began to look pare for departure, despite Sir Ma- 
into her face with an expression of doc’s assurances that no rain would 
love and tenderness which she fall, as the glass had been rising. 
could not mistake ; for her gaze Dora was long in returning ; so 
soon became averted, her bosom long that, instead of waiting or re- 
heaved, and her colour came and _ tracing our steps, proceeding hand 
went ; and so, as the minutes fled, in hand, and more than once Lady 
we were all unaware that Dorahad_ Estelle having to lean on my 
not yet returned ; that the sultry shoulder for support, we continued 
afternoon had begun to darken as__ to descend the path in the face of 
heavy dun clouds rolled up fromthe __ the clifi—a path that ultimately led 
seaward, and the air become filled _us into a terrible catastrophe. 


SUCCESS. 


—_>—_—- 


In Fortune’s garden grows a tree, 

And all would fain its fruit possess : 
All eager, watch it longingly ; 

The fruit it bears is called Success. 


The path to some is rough and steep, 
The tree itself with thorns is thick ; 
Through tangled brushwood some must creep, 
Some climb it easy—gather quick. 


It blossoms bright, it blossoms fair, 
Its brilliant bloom the sight enthralls ; 
Some fail to reach’t for all they dare, 
Full ripe to some it easy falls. 


Attracted by its golden hue, 
Attracted by its glow and glitter, 

All obstacles some struggle through, 
To find the fruit, alas, but bitter! 


But most who taste its fairy flavour, 
And to their lips it fondly press, 
Say nothing can surpass the savour 
Of the freshly-gathered fruit, Success ! 





MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST HALF 
CENTURY, 


—=<——— 


CHAPTER IX. 
1832-33. 

THE circumstances under which 
Mendelssohn first came to London 
in 1829 have been already men- 
tioned.* Immediately after the 
close of the musical season of that 
year he went to Scotland, and 
thence proceeded to Italy by way 
of Munich, Salzburg, Linz, and 
Vienna. In that ‘land of song’ he 
remained till the month of July in 
the following year, visiting Rome, 
where he remained five months, 
and was at Naples for two months ; 
thence returning, by Rome, Flor- 
ence, Genoa, and Milan, through 
Switzerland, to Munich in October. 
His stay in the Bavarian capital 
was but of short duration; for he 
arrived in Paris during the month 
of December, and remained there 
till March, meeting with nothing 
but disappointment, on account of 
the coolness with which his com- 
positions were received in that city 
of frivolous pretence and heartless 
gaiety. So vexed indeed was he 
at such unexpected and most un- 
deserved treatment, that on leaving 
it he wrote to a friend, that he con- 
sidered ‘Paris was the grave of 
every reputation.’¢ A far different 
reception awaited him in London, 
where, immediately upon his arri- 
val, he was received with open 
arms, meeting with a welcome so 
heartily enthusiastic, that he never 
ceased to speak of it as amongst 

* Vol. ix. p. 170. 

+t ‘Paris sei das Grab aller Reputationen.’ 


See Fétis’ Biographie Universelle des Musi- 
cuens, tom, vi. p. 78. 


the happiest reminiscences of his 
life. 

Whilst at Munich, on his return 
from Italy, he had produced his 
pianoforte concerto No. 1 in G 
minor, Op. 25, playing it himself for 
the first time in public on the 17th 
of October. An extract from a letter 
to his father, dated the following 
day, is so characteristic of this emi- 
nent man, that it is well worth re- 
cording. At the several rehearsals 
both of this concerto and his C mi- 
nor symphony he had been greatly 
disheartened ; for the former, he 
said, ‘had taken two hours to 
study,’ whilst the other—the new 
concerto—‘ did not go at all; a 
very different state of things from 
what he had met with in London 
in 1829, when the symphony was 
played by the Philharmonic band 
at first sight, as the concerto also 
was to be, at the date to which I 
am referring, by the same orches- 
tra. However, ‘on Saturday night 
there was a great ball, which was 
very nice,’ and put him in spirits 
again, and encouraged him for the 
next rehearsal on Monday morn- 
ing ; and at last, at the concert it- 
self, the concerto was a perfect 
success. ‘When the time,’ he fur- 
ther wrote to his father, ‘for the 
concerto came, I was very warmly 
applauded over and over again. 
The orchestra accompanied me 
well, and the whole thing went like 
mad. It gave the people immense 
satisfaction, so that they tried, after 
the Munich fashion, to clap till they 
brought me back ; but I was shy, 
and would not go on again.’ 

This Munich concerto was one 
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of the new works Mendelssohn 
brought with him to London, and 
he played it for the first time at the 
Philharmonic concert, May 28, 
1832, where it met with such a 
reception, as to lead to its repeti- 
tion at the concert of the 18th of 
June following. What its effect 
was upon the audience may be 
gathered from the following re- 
marks: ‘The great novelty and 
high treat of the evening was M. 
Mendelssohn’s concerto, never be- 
fore performed in public.’ This, of 
course, referred to England, be- 
cause it must have been known to 
the writer that the work had already 
been produced, as above stated, at 
Munich eight months previously. 
‘He [M. Mendelssohn] is a com- 
poser who spurns at imitation; for 
he is original almost to overflowing, 
and to the very last note of a piece 
is inexhaustible in new effects. The 
first movement of this [concerto] is 
in G minor, and glides, without 
any break, into an adagio in E ma- 
jor; a composition of surpassing 
beauty, in which the violoncellos 
are more than vocal: they sing 
better than most of those to whom 
vocal powers are said to be given. 
The finale, in G major, is all gaiety ; 
the composer seems to have been 
hardly able to keep his spirits within 
moderate bounds ; they flow over, 
and half intoxicate his hearers, till 
the close arrives, which is all calm- 
ness—a pianissimo. Such an end- 
ing is without example, and exceed- 
ingly delightful it was admitted to 
be by universal consent.’* It may 
be worth while recording that of 
this concert Mr. Weichsel was the 
leader, and Mr. Cipriani Potter the 
conductor. 

I had not the opportunity of hear- 
ing either the overture to Zhe Js/es 
of Fingal (Fingalhzehle) or the con- 
certo on the occasions of their first 
performance (May 14 and May 28, 
1832); but the description given 


* Harmonicon for 1832, p. 152. 
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of the former as of the latter com- 
position by the same musical autho- 
rity already quoted seems to be 
worth reproduction, as indicating 
the estimation in which Mendels- 
sohn was held by English connois- 
seurs at this period of his inces- 
santly and, as it turned out to be, 
much too active life. ‘The over- 
ture by M. Mendelssohn, written 
for these concerts, was now heard 
for the first time—a circumstance 
which ought to have been noticed 
in the programme, for the dry an- 
nouncement contained in the letters 
“ms.” says little ; indeed it might 
signify that, whatever the age of 
the composition, it had never been 
thought worth printing. The idea 
of this work was suggested to the 
author while he was in the most 
northern part of Scotland, on a 
wild desolate coast, where nothing 
is heard but the howling of the 
wind and the roaring of the waves, 
and nothing living seen except the 
sea-bird, whose reign is there un- 
disturbed by human intruder. So 
far as music is capable of imitating, 
the composer has succeeded in his 
design; the images impressed on 
his mind he certainly excited, in a 
general way, in ours. We may even 
be said to have heard the sounds of 
winds and waves, for music is capa- 
ble ofimitating these ina direct man- 
ner ; and by means of association, 
we fancied solitude and an all-per- 
vading gloom. This composition is 
in B minor, a key well suited to the 
purpose, and begins at once with 
the subject, which more or less pre- 
vails throughout ; for unity of in- 
tention is no less remarkable in 
this than in the author’s overture 
to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
and indeed is a prominent feature 
in all he has produced. Whatever 
a vivid imagination could suggest, 
and great musical knowledge sup- 
ply, has contributed to this, the 
latest work of M. Mendelssohn, 
one of the finest and most original 
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geniuses of the age ; and it will be 
but an act of justice to him, and a 
great boon to the frequenters of 
these concerts, to repeat the pre- 
sent composition before the con- 
clusion of the season. Works such 
as this are like angel’s visits, and 
should be made the most of.’* 
The great treat I had missed by 
not being in London at the seventh 
Philharmonic Concert (28th of May 
1832) was thoroughly compensated 
for by my presence at the eighth 
and last concert of the season (June 
18th), when the directors again put 
the G minor concerto into the pro- 
gramme, and added the ‘ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream’ as well ; Signor 
Spagnoletti being the leader, and 
Mr. J. B. Cramertheconductor. Gra- 
tified as I had been by Hummel’s 
concerto in A, Op. 113,f and his 
manner of rendering it, which I had 
hitherto considered to be the we p/us 
ultra of pianoforte playing, I was 
not at all prepared for such an ex- 
traordinary manifestation of power, 
combined with marvellous bril- 
liancy and delicacy of mechanism, 
and unsurpassed sensibility of ex- 
pression, as Mendelssohn exhibited. 
As for the composition itself, it 
seemed to make its hearers, as it 
made myself, perfectly wild with 
delight. The beauties of the three 
several motivos, crowding one upon 
another, left every one in a per- 
fect state of bewilderment, with- 
out the power of deciding which to 
admire the most—whether the play- 
ful fancy of the allegro, the flowing 
sweetness of the andante, or the 
rushing brilliancy of the finale. The 
instrumentation also, so florid and 
varied, yet never too much over- 
laid, especially in the last motivo, 
took every one by surprise. As 
was well said at the time, ‘it seemed 
as if the brilliant passages for the 
solo instrument were not sufficient, 
but were accompanied by the love- 


* Harmonicon for 1832, p. 141-2. 
+ See vol. ix. p. 261. 
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liest little subjects for the violas 
and clarionets, which positively en- 
tranced the ear, quite as much on 
account of their novelty as their 
adaptability to make the leading 
part more conspicuously perfect.’ 
With Mendelssohn’s performance 
of this great work, the first act of 
the concert ended; and with many 
others—a crowd, indeed, of enthu- 
siastic admirers, both professionals 
and amateurs—I hastened to the 
apartment whither he had retired, 
in the hope of being presented to 
him, as I had been to many of his 
predecessors, by the kindest friend 
of my youth, Sir George Smart—a 
hope that was gratified, but not un- 
til the greater part of the second 
act had been finished, inasmuch as 
it was all but impossible to get near 
that amiable and unpretending man, 
upon whom all the enthusiastic 
praises he was well and worthily 
receiving excited no other feelings 
than those of humility and grati- 
tude. All that he could utter, as 
one after another reiterated his ex- 
pressions of delight in speaking to 
and congratulating him, was, ‘ You 
are too good.’ When, however, 
my turn came—which I began to 
think was never to come at all—and 
I tried to speak, I could not find a 
word. I could only grasp his hand, 
and look what I felt. With a smile 
never to be forgotten, and patting 
me on the cheek, he said, ‘ Little 
man, you too fond of music, I 
think. Do you follow it?” Upon 
my answering ‘ No,’ ‘So much the 
better for you here,’ pointing to his 
head. He then turned to speak 
with Mesdames Schréder-Devrient 
and Cinti-Damoreau, who, with 
Tamburini, were the vocalists of 
the evening; and I, bowing my 
thanks, took my leave, and returned 
to a quiet nook at the end of the 
concert-room, to wait for, and listen 
with the utmost delight to, the 
overture, equally as new to myself 
and others as the concerto had 
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been ; the perfect enjoyment of 
which was not prevented by the 
abominable habit of a large portion 
of the audience hastening away ; for 
though the directors had placed this 
orchestral prelude at the end of 
the programme, where it would have 
had little chance nowadays of meet- 
ing with the attention it deserved, 
scarcely a person left the room. 

It has been my good, or my bad, 
fortune—who shall decide ?—to 
hear the G minor concerto played 
by a host of pianists, good, bad, and 
indifferent,foreign and English,male 
and female, professionals and ama- 
teurs, since that ever-memorable 
Monday night, June 18, 1832; but 
not a single one has ever approach- 
ed within ‘a shadow of a shade’ of 
the manipulation of its gifted writer. 
The exquisite precision of the first 
motivo, lighted up with impulsive 
bursts of passion, bringing out a 
meaning which no one has since 
seemed capable of realising, toge- 
ther with the delicacy of the man- 
ner in which the instrument was, 
in the andante, made to sing, as if 
it gave out a combination of ex- 
quisitely attuned voices,—it is not 
within the compass of words to de- 
scribe ; whilst the intensity—nay, 
may it not be said, the fury >—with 
which the presto and molto allegro 
€ vivace were dashed off can never 
find any other illustration suffi- 
ciently exact than that which Men- 
delssohn himself used, after its first 
performance at Munich, when writ- 
ing of his triumph to his father,* 
‘the whole thing went like mad !’ 
Whilst in the delicate nuances his 
fingers seemed to be like feathers, 
in those of more forcible and im- 
petuous character there was a grasp 
and an éan which almost took away 
one’s breath. Not a single note 
was slurred, notwithstanding the 
stupendous difficulties of passage 
after passage, which he seemed to 
sweep from the keys with a dash 

* See p. 503. 
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and a bound, that gave not the 
slightest indication of mere scale 
practice. Great as Mendelssohn 
was as a composer, I believe he was 
far greater both as a pianist and an 
organist. Under his hands each 
instrument ‘ discoursed’ after a 
manner as original as it was cap- 
tivating. Scarcely had he touched 
the keyboard than something that 
can only be explained as similar 
to a pleasurable electric shock, 
passed through his hearers and 
held them spellbound—a sensation 
that was only dissolved as the last 
chord was struck, and when one’s 
pent-up breath seemed as if only 
able to recover its usual action by 
means of a gulp or a sob. 

An anecdote relative to this feel- 
ing I may here introduce as told 
me by Sir Michael Costa. On one 
occasion of Mendelssohn being in 
Switzerland, he and Sir Michael 
met at the church of Friburg, in 
which building the organ is of such 
world-wide celebrity, that few per- 
sons — especially those who lay 
claim to any musical taste—leave 
the town without going to hear it. 
At the time referred to the custo- 
dian was somewhat of a bear, and 
most determinedly refused, either 
for love or money, to permit any 
stranger to place his fingers upon 
the keys, although he himself had 
not the slightest pretension to the 
designation of an organist ; and so 
far from showing the capabilities of 
the instrument, induced very many 
to go away under the impression 
that they had been ‘sold,’ and that 
all ‘Murray’ and other guide-books 
hadstated was nothing better than ‘a 
delusion and a snare.’ Mendelssohn 
was resolved, by hook or by crook, 
to ascertain what the Friburg organ 
was made of. For this purpose 
he drew the custodian out, work- 
ing upon his weak points of cha- 
racter — for the old man really 
loved the organ as if it had been 
his child—but as to getting his 
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consent, that seemed to be be- 
yond the probability of realisation. 
Every one, who ever had the good 
fortune to be acquainted with 
Mendelssohn, must have been at- 
tracted by his winning manners, 
his courteous bearing, and his 
manifestation of decided character. 
Whether he won upon the old man 
by any one of these peculiarities 
of his ‘ native worth’ in particular, 
or by their combination, can only 
be inferred. Suffice it to say, that 
after long parley he was permitted 
to try one range of keys. One hand 
he employed at first, quietly using 
the other in drawing the stops, as if 
to test the variety of their quality ; 
and when he had thus got out as 
many as seemed applicable for his 
purpose, he made a dash, which 
completely staggered the old man, 
and began to play as only he could 
play. The old man gasped for 
breath. He clutched the rail a- 
gainst which he was standing, and 
for an instant seemed as if he would 
drag this bold intruder from his 
seat. That impulse was, however, 
only momentary ; for he soon stood, 
as it were, spellbound, until a break 
in the gushing harmony enabled 
him to make an effort to ascertain 
who the master-spirit was that made 
the organ speak as he had never 
heard it speak before. Sir Michael 
Costa, at first scarcely knowing 
whether it were better to smile at 
the old man’s astonishment, or to 
let events take their course, or to 
enlighten him at once, decided 
upon the former course; but at 
this moment the old man seized 
him by the arm, and gasped out, 
‘Who, in Heaven’s name, is that 
man? But when he answered, 
slowly and deliberately, ‘ Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy,’ he stag- 
gered as if struck by a tremen- 
dous blow. ‘ And I refused him to 
touch my organ! he sorrowfully 
said. But as Mendelssohn be- 
gan again to play, he gave an im- 
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patient sign that he should not be 
disturbed, and listened and lis- 
tened as he never listened again, 
as if some mighty spirit had en- 
tranced him. The object gained, 
Mendelssohn spoke a few kind 
words to the old man, and so de- 
parted, leaving an impression upon 
his mind and heart that, without 
doubt, during the time that he was 
spared was never for an hour ob- 
literated. 

The dead failure of Mr. Monck 
Mason’s operatic enterprise in 1832 
having been so disastrous, both as 
to pecuniary results and musical 
performances, precluded the possi- 
bility ofhis again occupying the posi- 
tion of director for the coming cam- 
paign of 1833. A season without 
the doors of His Majesty’s Theatre 
being opened was not, however, 
to be heard of by those noblemen 
and gentlemen who, as Aaditucs, 
constituted themselves the exclu- 
sive patrons of the lyric drama, but 
did very little else than trammel 
the unhappy manager, who had to 
endure their interference on the 
one hand, and the caprice of the 
artistes on the other. M. Laporte, 
undaunted by the losses he him- 
self had made, came to the rescue; 
and on Saturday, Feb. 6th, open- 
ed ‘the great house in the Hay- 
market’ with Rossini’s Cenerentola, 
his prima donna being Madame 
Boccabadati, who had recently ap- 
peared in Paris, without, however, 
commanding that remarkable suc- 
cess which had been anticipated 
by reason of the popularity she 
had won, not only in most of the 
opera-houses of Italy, but also at 
Munich, where, it was said, ‘her 
sweet voice and excellent method 
had made a most favourable im- 
pression.’ This opinion had been 
indorsed by Berlioz, when writing 
in the Revue Musicale his once 
celebrated ‘Zettres dun Enthousi- 
aste,’* by means of which he made 

* Tom. xii. p. 75. 
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himself felt more as a critic than 
he was ever able to do by his 
compositions as a musician.* How 
great was the fiasco she made in 
London may be judged of by the 
following very severe but some- 
what vulgar specimen of criticism: 
‘Madame Boccabadati possesses a 
soprano voice, of that kind which 
makes its way into the house, though 
it sometimes forces people to make 
their way out. This potent quality 
is a piercing thinness; and, as 
commonly happens with a vocal 
organ of such description, is ac- 
companied by an apparently total 
absence ofall feeling. As counter- 
balances, however, her intonation 
is good, and she sings with that 
firmness, that self-confidence, which 
leads one to suppose that she un- 
derstands music—at least, the mo- 
dern opera-music ; for the chances 
are, that this lady never sang, 
never dreamt of, any other. In 
person she is much shorter than 
her name; but what is wanting in 
height is made up in breadth. As 
to age, a well-bred critic would 
guess her at half of that allotted 
by the Psalmist to man. The less 
polite manager of an office for in- 
suring lives would add seven or 
ten years to this, and be much 
nearer the mark.’t As to the qual- 
ity of this lady’s voice, it cannot be 
disputed that the above remarks 
were as true as they were severe ; 
for she was one of the most un- 
pleasant—and yet I cannot say un- 
satisfactory—singers it ever was my 
lot to hear. She was well supported 
by Donzelli and De Begnis; but 
in other respects ‘the opera was 
got up in a manner highly gratify- 
ing to those who wished to see 
that kind of amusement put down 
by force of public opinion.’ Ma- 
dame Boccabadati afterwards ap- 
peared in Rossini’s Matilde de 

* See Fétis’ Biographie Universelle des 
Musiciens, tom. i, p. 450. 
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Shabran—one of Rossini’s least 
interesting operas—and undoubt- 
edly improved upon her début; but 
she never rose beyond the rank of 
a prima donna in second-rate the- 
atres, whilst her engagement could 
only be esteemed useful rather than 
agreeable. 

The female novelties of this sea- 
son were doomed to be unfortu- 
nate, inasmuch as another com- 
petitor for fame—a Madame Schia- 
setti, who was introduced to the 
public for the first time in this 
country as Malcom, in Rossini’s 
Donna del Lago—failed to make 
the slightest impression. It was 
evident that this lady was what is 
commonly called ‘anold stager:’ and 
the fact speedily oozed out, that she 
had, several years previously, sung 
at Paris, and there again, more re- 
cently, with doubtful success, ap- 
pearing at Dresden in the interim, 
whence no report, either to her ad- 
vantage or disadvantage, had been 
received. Her voice was originally 
a mezzo-soprano, which she had 
spoiled, as many others, both be- 
fore and since her time, have done, 
by attempting to force it down toa 
contralto compass, which no effort 
could accomplish. Thus, whilst her 
higher notes were hard and unsym- 
pathetic, those of her lower compass 
were crude and harsh. Her intona- 
tion was also anything but perfect ; 
her personal appearance too—she 
had nothing to recommend her— 
being masculine and muscular, the 
latter quality more prominently so 
than her vocal strength. The only 
occasion of my hearing this lady 
was when Mozart's Nozze di Figaro 
was played, soon after her début; 
the part of Susanna being given to 
her, whilst that of the Countess 
was taken by Madame Boccaba- 
dati. Cherubino was personated 
by Mdlle. Nina Sontag, a German 
artiste of no pretension, remarkable 
for little else than want of animation 
both as a singer and an actress, 
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yet inoffensive, unless great cold- 
ness and slowness of manner could 
offend. Of Madame Boccabadati’s 
Countess it was indeed truly said, 
that ‘the music was perfectly 
strange to her; but, like a stranger, 
she did not give it welcome, al- 
though she got through it better 
than might have been expected ; 
that Susanna seldom had so in- 
adequate a representative ; and that 
the Cherubino ought not to have 
excited any doubts in the mind of 
Almaviva,’—which character, by 
the bye, was played by Donzelli, 
for whom, as for Madame Schia- 
setti, the music had to be transpos- 
ed, to the manifest disadvantage of 
those charming effects which Mo- 
zart’s vivacious creation is calculat- 
ed to manifest when well given, and 
interpreted in the respective keys 
in which it was originally ‘ made.’ 
The dreariness of the operatic 
season of 1833 is in some mea- 
sure to be inferred by the follow- 
ing remarks, which, severe as they 
may seem to have been, were not 
one iota too much so: ‘After nearly 
a season had passed away, in which 
nothing but old, mostly feeble, 
operas, filled by second- and third- 
tate performers, had been given 
to the subscribers—for the pudlic 
had been too wise to pay their 
money for nothing —the theatre 
was all at once found to be so 
crowded with singers that they 
actually jostled each other in the 
lobby. When the house stood in 
need of attraction, when the best 
management, the utmost activity, 
would hardly have enabled the 
lessee to pay his expenses, he fur- 
nished neither opera nor singer, 
ballet nor dancer, that drew enough 
to meet the rent. When Easter 
was turned—when that season had 
arrived in which, if the doors are 
opened, the house is lighted, and 
a set of puppets are placed on the 
Stage, multitudes will go to see 
them—at that season, a double 
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troupe—Italian and German—was 
formed, and fragments of different 
operas given, in order that the per- 
formers might have some employ- 
ment, and not lose their voices for 
want of use!"* ‘A change,’ how- 
ever, then ‘came o’er the spirit of” 
M. Laporte’s ‘ dream ;’ for he man- 
aged, on the 27th of April, to give 
Rossini’s Za Cenerentola as it had 
scarcely ever been heard in Lon- 
don before, Madame Cinti-Damo- 
reau being the Angelina, and charm- 
ing her hearers with her musical 
and flexible, though not very strong, 
voice and refined taste, the result 
of a perfect knowledge of her art ; 
Donzelli, the Ramiro ; Tamburini, 
Dandino ; and Zuchelli, Don Mag- 
nifico, all of whom were thoroughly 
competent for the task they had 
undertaken to perform. Not to 
‘let the grass grow under his feet,’ 
M. Laporte brought forward Mdme. 
Pasta, after an absence of two 
years, in Donizetti’s Anna Bolena, 
the title ré/e of which that great 
artiste had ‘ created’ on the 8th of 
July 1831 for her benefit, and in 
which she never was surpassed. The 
effect of this improvement raised 
the drooping hopes of the sub- 
scribers and the public, and gave 
the manager a better prospect of 
success than he was said to have de- 
served, on account of the previous 
too evident shortcomings of his pri- 
mary engagements. Pasta was in 
better voice then than she had been 
for several years, and wasinfluenced, 
as it seemed, by a determination to 
make her greatness acknowledged 
on every hand previously to her ap- 
proaching retirement. She, there- 
fore, a few nights afterwards fol- 
lowed up her Azza Bolena triumph 
by appearing in Rossini’s Zancredi, 
in which opera also she has not 
only never been excelled, but never 
touched by any successor whatever, 
not even by Alboni. In this ré/e— 
one of her grandest efforts — she 
* See Harmonicon for 1833, Pp. 139. 
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was well supported by Mdme. Cinti- 
Damoreau, Zuchelli, and Rubini. 
As I then for the first time heard 
Rubini, I must pause for a while 
in my narration, to give some ac- 
count of the most remarkable tenor 
the Italian school ever produced, 
whom no one but Mario has ever 
approached, but to whom that su- 
perb artiste was ‘no more like than 
he to Hercules.’ 

Gian Battista Rubini was born 
at Romano, a small town in the 
province of Bergamo, April 7th, 
1795, and was the youngest of 
three brothers, all tenors of consi- 
derable celebrity. His father, like 
Tamburini’s,* was a professor of 
music, a horn-player in the the- 
atre, and the conductor of religious 
musical services in various churches 
and chapels, having a complete 
corps of singers and players, with 
a collection of masses, vespers, 
motetts, and litanies, all at the 
service of any chapter or convent 
that chose to hire them. His three 
sons were enlisted in this corps, 
the eldest being taught to play 
the organ, and the two younger 
the violin. The young Gian began 
his career as a vocalist at the early 
age of eight years, and showed 
such talent and aptitude that his 
father, diffident of his own powers 
as a singing- master, placed him 
under fhe tuition of a priest, an 
organist of Adro, in Brescia, named 
Don Santo, who sent him back to 
his parents at the end of a year 
with the consoling assurance that 
nothing would ever make him a 
singer, and that, as this was the 
case, it would be as well to look out 
for some other more likely means 
of livelihood for him. The father, 
better understanding the boy’s capa- 
city, at once set to work to instruct 
him, and not long afterwards in- 
vited his discouraging master to 
hear him sing a Qui follis, which 
he delivered in such a style as to 

* See vol. ix. p. 390. 
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enable both to have their revenge, 
and to force from the old organist 
the confession that he was utterly 
wrong in his conjecture. At twelve 
years of age Rubini made ‘his first 
appearance on any stage’ at Ro- 
mano, in a female character and 
for his own benefit, with consider- 
able advantage both as to fame 
and pecuniary results. Soon after- 
wards he went to Bergamo, where he 
played the violin between the acts, 
and sang during the operatic sea- 
son in the chorus. Whilst fulfilling 
that engagement, a fetite comédie 
was put in rehearsal, in one scene 
of which a cavatina had to be sung, 
which not one of the troupe was 
competent to undertake. Some- 
body, ina luckymoment, having sug- 
gested that young Rubini might be 
able to serve the purpose, the man- 
ager liberally offered him a five- 
franc piece if he would undertake 
the task. He did as he was re- 
quested, and created a furore at 
once, which was in all probability 
the first step to his future success 
in life. This cavatina was the 
composition of a Signor Lamberti, 
who was born at Savone, Oct. 22, 
1769, and went to Paris in 1806, 
where he dedicated some of his 
compositions to the Princess Pau- 
line, sister of the Emperor Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, but made no posi- 
tion for himself, and was still living 
in 1817, most probably in poverty.* 
Rubini never laid that cavatina 
aside, but frequently sang it, both 
in private and public, to remind 
him, as he said, of his first success. 
Very little, however, seems to have 
immediately come of that success; 
for until 1814 he seems to have 
held no better position than that 
of a mere stroller, whose earnings 
were necessarily precarious and mi- 
serable. At Milan in that year he 
fell in with an engagement-broker, 
a so-called Marquis Belcredi, who, 

* See Fétis’ Biographie Universelle des 
Musiciens, tom. v. p. 178. 
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perceiving that there was some- 
thing to be made of him, offered 
him an engagement at Pavia for 
the autumn season, at the liberal 
salary of eleven crowns — about 
12, 18s.—a month, which ‘the po- 
verty, not the will,’ of the indigent 
stroller compelled him to accept. 
Here he made so great a sensation, 
that he was heard of at Milan, 
which caused the scheming Mar- 
quis to engage him at once for the 
Carnival of 1815 at 1000 francs 
for the season. Having first of all 
sent him to Brescia, he next trans- 
ferred him for the spring season 
to the San Moire Theatre at Venice, 
at asalary of 2000 francs. Rubini 
next entered into an engagement 
with Barbaja, the director of the 
Neapolitan theatres, for six months, 
at eighty-four ducats (about 187.) 
per month, with a proviso in his 
engagement, that at the end of the 
first three months, the engagement 
should be renewable for a year, 
at the increased salary of 100 
ducats a month. He sang at the 
Teatro del Fiorentini with Pelle- 
grini,* and was rising in public 
favour, when Barbaja, instead of 
renewing his engagement at a high- 
er salary, proposed to dismiss him 
entirely, and only consented to re- 
tain him on condition of his terms 
being lowered to seventy ducats. 
Rubini had many cogent reasons 
that made him anxious to remain 
at Naples. He naturally desired 
to improve the hold he already 
had upon public favour there. He 
found himself also in the soci- 
ety of the celebrated tenor Noz- 
zari,t his own countryman, from 

* See vol. ix. p. 169. 

+ Andreas Nozzari, born in Bergamo, 
1775 ; Studied first under the Abbé Petrobelli, 
the second chapel-master of the cathedral 
ofthat town ; and next underDavid senior and 
D'Aprile. Having débuted at Pavia, he went 
to Rome and Milan, and in 1803 to Paris, 
which he left for Naples, where he fixed his 
residence, after having sung in the principal 
Cities of Italy. He was said to be an artzste 


of the highest qualifications, for whom Ros- 
Sint wrote the chief tenor parts in his £/iza- 
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whom he received most valuable 
hints and lessons, watching his 
method and imitating his manner 
so carefully, as to derive almost as 
much benefit from each as from 
his instruction. He, therefore, ac- 
cepted Barbaja’s terms, saying, 
however, at the same time, ‘ You 
take a mean advantage of my pre- 
sent condition; but before long 
you will have to pay for it.” Dur- 
ing the Carnival of 1819 he made 
an immense hit in Rossini’s Za 
Gazza Ladra at Rome, which he 
confirmed at Palermo, where he 
sung with Donzelli and Lablache ; 
so that upon his return to Naples 
he was able to make his own terms, 
as he had prognosticated would 
come to pass. In 1824 Barbaja, 
having been removed from the di- 
rection of the Neapolitan theatres, 
took his entire troupe with him to 
Vienna, including Rubini and his 
wife,* whom, as Mdlle. Chomel, 
he had heard on his return to 
Naples, and recommended that an 
engagement should be given her. 
Barbaja followed this advice, and 
was repaid by her popularity dur- 
ing two or three seasons at the 
San Carlo and Fondo theatres. Af- 
ter singing together for some time, 
they were married in 1819. Ma- 
dame Rubini was a Parisian by 
birth, having been born in that 
city May 31, 1794. When sixteen 
years of age she was admitted as a 
pupil of the Conservatoire, and at 
first placed under the instruction 
of M. Gérard for vocalisation, but 
afterwards of M. Garat. Having re- 
mained eight years in thatacademy, 
she quitted France for Naples, and 
obtained there a brilliant success 
in Rossini’s £éisabeth and Mor- 
lacchi’s Gianni di Parigi, which 
her after appearance in ‘ the sweet 
beth, Otello, Armida, Moise, Ermione, La 
Donna del Lago, and Zelmira, which he 
‘created.’ In 1822 he retired from the stage, 
and died of apoplexy December rath, 1832, 
in his fifty-sixth year. See Fétis’ Biographie 
Universelle des Musiciens, tom, vi. p. 340. 
* See vol. ix, p. 268, 
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swan of Pesaro’s’ Maometto com- 
pletely confirmed. On the 26th 
April 1831 she sang with her hus- 
band at His Majesty’s Theatre, in 
Bellini’s opera // Pirata; but, fail- 
ing to make any impression,* she 
immediately retired from her pro- 
fession, and was never again heard 
in public, either here or abroad. 
Madame Rubini’s want of success 
in London was the more remark- 
able, inasmuch as she was describ- 
ed, by critics of the most compe- 
tent knowledge and fairness, to 
have possessed ‘a voice of vast 
compass, which, although certainly 
not of a fine quality, was by no 
means displeasing, especially as 
she did not sing out of tune. Her 
person likewise was much in her 
favour, and her action not only 
correct, but even noble, when the 
character she represented required 
it.’ Because of her having been 
criticised in most decided terms, 
a competent writer stated that he 
had ‘ paid more than ordinary at- 
tention to her performances, and 
could not discover those enormous 
faults which had been so undis- 
guisedly condemned. We have, it 
is true,’ he adds, ‘heard her only sel- 
dom. Our opinion, therefore, is not 
unalterably formed ; but we will go 
so far as to assert, that many a 
performer inferior to Madame Ru- 
bini has received lavish praises, 
and been ranked amongst the first 
of the day.’f 

The operatic company which 
Barbaja took with him to Vienna 
was perhaps the most numerous 
and splendid that was ever united 
at one time in any city. There 
were no less than nine rime 
donne, most of whom had estab- 
lished a high reputation, whilst 
the remainder attained the very 
first rank in their profession—viz. 
Sontag, Fodor, Mombelli, Rubini, 
Eckerlin, Ungher, Giulia Grisi, 

* See vol. ix. p. 268. 

» t See Harmonicon for 1831, p. 157. 
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Dardanelli, and Grimbaum. How 
these ladies, most of whom were ce- 
lebratedfor their capricious conduct, 
both towards the public and one an- 
other, got on together, no record 
seems to have been made ; but that 
they quarrelled, after the manner 
of prime donne of every age, not 
excepting our own, ‘to the top of 
their bent,’ and ‘led’ their hus- 
bands—but more especially the 
entrepreneur—‘a life,’ may easily be 
imagined. The tenors whom Bar- 
baja had brought together were 
Donzelli, David, Rubini, and Cici- 
mira, each of whom, except the 


‘latter, was of world-wide reputa- 


tion; while the basses, equally 
strong in number, but not in talent, 
were Lablache, Ambrogi, Botti- 
celli, and Bassi. At the close of 
this remarkable season, which for 
brilliancy has never been equalled, 
Rubini returned to Naples, whence 
he speedily made his way to Paris— 
taking Milan in his journey—and 
sung at ‘ Les Italiens’ for the first 
time, Oct. 6, 1825, in the part of 
Ramiro in Rossini’s Za Cenerentola. 
Whilst at Milan, Bellini wrote the 
part of Gualtero in // Pirata espe- 
cially for him. He also sang in 
the same composer’s Za Sonnam- 
bula, and Donizetti’s Anna Bolena, 
in 1827; and in 1831 and 1832, 
freed from Barbaja’s clutches, made 
as great a furore in London, if not 
greater than he had produced in 
all other theatres. From that time 
until 1843 he alternated between 
Paris and London, with the excep- 
tion of the year 1838, when he 
passed the summer in Italy, chiefly 
at Bergamo. In 1843 he went with 
Liszt to Holland and Germany ; 
but after arriving at Berlin, made his 
way alone to St. Petersburg, where 
he not only added immensely to 
his fortune, but so far captivated 
the Czar Nicholas, that he raised 
him to the rank of colonel, and 
nominated him as musical director- 
in-chief in the Russian dominions. 
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On his return to Italy he purchased 
an estate near Romano, where he 
continued to reside till March 2, 
1854, when he died.* 

Rubini’s voice was of the richest 
quality, of a compass of eleven or 
twelve notes, from about E flat or 
FtoBorC. To this was added 
a falsetto certainly reaching to E 
or F. His intonation was of the 
purest, and his delivery free from 
all impediment; but he may be 
said to have introduced that sys- 
tem of tremolo, of which there has 
been so much reason to complain 
in hosts of modern singers, male 
and female—a fluctuation of tone, 
so to speak, which rather excites 
the idea of age or weakness than 
is indicative of the effects it resorts 
to for the purpose of producing 
passion. His shake was excellent, 
and he was never weary of intro- 
ducing it, accompanied with an 
overwhelming multitude of rou- 
lades, latterly adopted to conceal 
the ravages of wear and tear, which, 
after a time, was apt to produce 
weariness amongst his hearers. He 
had also the habit of suddenly 
forcing out his voice, as it were, 
in gusts, and so suddenly with- 
drawing it, as to be nearly inaudi- 
ble. This was done upon no fixed 
principle, or in order to express 
any particular sentiment or epithet, 
but merely to produce a succession 
of contrasts, that were thought by 
not a few, who, from the experience 
of the past, preferred a more level 
method of vocalisation, to be vio- 
lent and unmeaning. In his fiori- 
ture there was much undoubtedly 
that might be called vicious, whilst 
his roulades were for the most part 
destitute ofvariety. Whoever heard 
him once, it might be said, heard 
him always ; for he poured out the 
whole store of his embellishments 
in a single air, employing them in- 

* See Harmonicon for 1833, pp. 23, 243 
and Fétis’ Biographie Universelle des Musi- 
stens, tom. vil. pp. 242-4. 
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discriminately—according to the 
then Italian fashion, which is now 
altogether lost and gone—in ‘ grave 
and gay, in lively and severe.’ He 
nevertheless often sang in a highly 
impassioned manner, and espe- 
cially in the well-known airs, ‘ Tuve- 
drai la sventurata,’ and ‘ Vivi tu,’ 
exemplified an amount of intelli- 
gence and passion that has never 
been surpassed. He was also void 
of affectation, and by his unpretend- 
ing manners conciliated many of 
those who were unwilling to accord 
to him the undoubted merits to 
which he was justly entitled. 

After the production of Bellini’s 
il Pirata, which never made any 
permanent impression upon a Lon- 
don audience, the same composer’s 
Norma, as Thave already recorded,* 
was brought out for Pasta’s benefit 
—the first attempt of the kind dur- 
ing the season, which had been re- 
markable for everything else but 
actual novelty. The cast for this 
occasion comprised the talent of 
Madamede Meric (Adalgisa); Don- 
zelli (Pollione); V. Galli (Oreveso); 
with Pasta as ‘the Diva.’ The 
two subordinate parts of Clotilde 
and Flavio were filled by Madame 
Castelli and Signor G. Galli. The 
Gallis — brothers, if I remember 
rightly—were but two makeshifts, 
of whom the least said the bet- 
ter. Vorma itself, popular as it 
has since become—it has been 
played perhaps more frequently in 
England than any other work in the 
répertoires of either of our opera- 
houses—was but coldly received. 
It was said—which was by no means 
untrue—to be a direct imitation of 
Meyer’s A/edea, the title rdle of 
which was, without exception, the 
greatest ofall Pasta’s personations ; 
and, but for her being the life and 
soul of the whole work here—as 
she had been at Milan, where it 
was originally played—with Giulia 
Grisi, afterwards to be Pasta’s only 

* Vol. ix. pp. 23-4. 
NN 
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successor in the same character, as 
the Adalgisa—in the previous year 
—would have been a failure. The 
music, ‘considered as a whole,’ al- 
though said to be ‘not censurable 
in regard to the rules of composi- 
tion, possessed the most fatal of all 
faults, that of being deplorably un- 
interesting; so that, except the 
motivo of the duet, “ Deh! con te li 
prendi”—which, but for the skill 
of Madame de Meric, would have 
been a complete fiasco, owing to 
Pasta’s imperfect intonation*—the 
aria, “Norma! che fu?” and the finale, 
there was not a “number” that had 
the slightest pretence to originality, 
or was productive ofthe leasteffect.’ 
As for the overture and intro- 
duzione, they were pronounced as 
only calculated to ‘stun one with all 
kinds of noisy instruments, whilst 
half, or more, of the first act is ac- 
companied by the same intolerable 
din.’ It was, in fact, the general 
opinion that ‘the music of the last 
scene, and the acting of Pasta, 
might keep this opera on the stage 
while she remained to fill the part; 
but without her, or her equal, if 
such should ever be found, it had 
no chance of being listened to in 
London ; and even with her, it was 
with half reluctance permitted.’t 

The miserable practice of giving 
fragments of operas was brought 
much into vogue during the season 
of this year (1833), and gave, not 
unnaturally, great offence, inasmuch 
as it was not confined to the com- 
paratively smaller works of Bellini 
and Donizetti, but was also applied 
to Rossini’s Semiramide, which was 
positively, on one occasion, com- 
pressed into one act! Za Ceneren- 
tola, however, was given in its en- 
tirety for the ve-entrée of Malibran, 
who had become but occasionally 
a bright star in the Italian operatic 
hemisphere. Singular, however, to 
say, neither this gifted woman, her 

* See vol. ix. p. 24. 

+ See Harmonicon for 1833, p, 160. 
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associates, nor the opera itself, pro- 
duced any very marked sensation; 
the chief cause undoubtedly being 
that it had become so hackneyed 
that the Aaditués, no less than the 
public, had grown completely weary 
of it. As, however, the clamour 
for novelty was not to be suppressed, 
except by bringing forward some- 
thing good, bad, or indifferent, 
the management introduced Bel- 
lini’s weak and incomplete opera, 
I Caputleti e Montecchi (Romeo and 
Juliet), on the 20th of July, with 
Pasta as Romeo, Madame de Meric 
as Julietta, Donzelli as Tebaldo, 
and V. Galli as Capuleto. Pasta’s 
acting, grand as it was, however, 
could not save it. In all my re- 
membrance I never witnessed any- 
thing that surpassed the furious 
manner in which she, as it were, 
hurled herself upon Tebaldo, when 
the news of Mercutio’s death was 
imparted. Donzelli, apparently 
wholly unprepared for what was 
coming, positively cowered before 
the onslaught, and went down be- 
fore it, as being utterly powerless 
to contend with such a foe, whilst 
the action of the scene was all but 
suspended, and would have been 
so entirely, had not the plaudits of 
a crowded house given the actors 
time to recover from their bewil- 
derment. Nothing in the grandest 
of Edmund Kean’s most brilliant 
efforts ever surpassed this incident. 
Yet neither that point, nor any other 
excellence which the greatest /ra- 
gédienne the Italian stage ever knew 
manifested, could save the opera 
itself. It was played but twice, 
and then gave up the ghost, to 
be ‘buried in the tomb of all the 
Capulets.’ 

On the roth August the season 
of 1833 was brought to an end 
with a performance of Paer’s finest 
work, Agvese, an Opera now never 
given, founded upon Mrs. Opie’s 
tale entitled Father and Daughter. 
The principal part, Uberto the 
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father, was one of Tamburini’s 
most finished personations, and 
the impression he made upon me 
on this, the first and last occasion 
of my ever hearing the work in its 
entirety, lives in my remembrance 
as if it had happened only yester- 
day. Dull, heavy, and painful 
as are the scenes, with which the 
music for the most part through- 
out accords, the pathos this clever 
artiste imparted to the scenes in 
which he was chiefly engaged was 
so true to nature, that the idea of 
acting was wholly displaced. But 
one general regret could be ex- 
pressed, that the opportunity of 
witnessing such a performance had 
not been more frequently accorded ; 
whilst for the production of other 
less-meritorious means of amuse- 
ment, Tamburini was permitted to 
remain during the greater part of 
his engagement comparatively idle. 
The season of 1833, indeed, was 
eminently distinguished by the per- 
formance of thoroughly worn-out 
operas, and the production of only 
two, imported fresh from Italy which 
proved less endurable than those 
that preceded them. Nearly half 
the subscription nights passed with 
scarcely a tolerable performer upon 
the stage ; and for the other moiety, 
from Easter to the close, twice as 
many performers were engaged as 
could properly be employed. No 
wonder that M. Laporte’s losses 
were immense; especially as he 
had been so rash as to repeat Mr. 
Monck Mason’s unfortunate specu- 
lation of the previous year, in giv- 
ing German opera at Covent Gar- 
den contemporaneously with the 
performance of Italian opera in 
the Haymarket. Those losses were 
said to have considerably exceeded 
39,000/.; but this statement was 
not only thought to be exaggerated, 
but by many, better informed than 
their neighbours, to be false; it 
being naturally surmised that M. 
Laporte would not have been dis- 
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posed to risk another season had 
his receipts been so singularly dis- 
proportionate to his outlay. 

A kind of mania for operatic per- 
formances seemed to have seized 
upon the managers of the patent 
theatres during this very remarkable 
year. Thus, on the 5th of March, 
Mozart’s // Don Giovanni was 
brought out at Drury Lane, with 
the following cast: Braham, Don 
Juan, as the English version was 
entitled; Templeton, Don Ottavio; 
Paul Bedford, Don Pedro (Il Com- 
mendatore); H. Phillips, Leporello ; 
Seguin, Masetto ; Madame de Me- 
ric, Donna Anna; Miss Betts, 
Donna Elvira ; and Mrs. Wood, 
Zerlina. The orchestra, in order 
to do justice to such a work, was 
augmented by the principal instru- 
mentalists of the King’s Theatre 
and Philharmonic bands, Sir H. 
Bishop being the conductor, and 
Mr. T. Cooke the leader. Braham’s 
Don was a clever personation, 
his singing being better than his 
acting. H. Phillips made but a 
heavy Leporello, comic humour 
and archness being wholly out of 
his line. Of Paul Bedford’s version 
of the Commendatore, it was said 
truly that as the statue, both eques- 
trian and pedestrian, his voice, 
figure, and firmness told surpris- 
ingly well, but of the music he did 
not seem to have the smallest com- 
prehension. Mrs. Wood’s Zerlina 
was much admired, although she 
persisted in singing almost all the 
solo and duet music of the part 
much too slow. In the concerted 
portions, however, she atoned for 
this fault, and displayed her know- 
ledge and power to more decided 
advantage. Madame de Meric 
made an excellent Donna Anna, 
and Miss Betts did more justice to 
the part of Donna Elvira than it 
commonly received at His Majesty's 
Theatre. 

There being literally nothing for 
Malibran to do at His Majesty’s 
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Theatre, that gifted woman trans- 
ferred her talent first to Drury 
Lane, and afterwards to Covent 
Garden, appearing at the former 
house in an English version of Bel- 
lini’s Za Sonnambula, with great 
success, May 1st, and June 4th in 
a nondescript piece called the Stu- 
dent of Jena, or the Family Concert ; 
but the latter was so decided a 
failure, that the house was closed 
immediately afterwards. M. La- 
porte and Mr. Bunn having en- 
tered into an agreement for the 
performance of German opera, trans- 
ferred their company to Covent 
Garden, which they opened with a 
performance of Mozart’s Zauder- 
Hote. As I was not tempted to wit- 
ness this or any other representa- 
tion of German opera during the 
season of 1833, I must content my- 
self with saying that the principal 
singers were Mdmes. Schréder- 
Devrient, Stoll-Béhm, sopranos, 
and MM. Haitzinger tenor, Dobler 
and Uetz basses. The most remark- 
able occurrence, however, during 
this untoward management was the 
representation at Covent Garden, 
June 29—for the first time in Eng- 
land—of Weber’s Euryanthe, which 
made no greater impression than 
had been brought about by the old- 
erand better-known work of Mozart. 
Full of beauty as the score of this 
opera is, and bynomeans less show- 
ing the hand of a master than the 
Der Freischiitz, it never has been, 
and never will be, equally popular. 
The libretto is dull and insipid, 
and is not to be made interesting 
by the beauties which the music 
at every turn displays. Had the 
music been set to ‘a book’ that 
possessed only a scintillation of 
cleverness, it would in all pro- 
bability have been stamped by ge- 
neral consent as Weber's chef- 
@’euvre. Its presentation at Covent 
Garden this year by no means add- 
ed to its chance of ever obtaining 
permanent popularity. 
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Until 1833, although he had 
been in London during several 
previous seasons, I had not the 
advantage of hearing one of the 
most remarkable violin-players of 
the present century— Charles Au- 
guste de Beriot. I must confess to 
have been—unwisely, as it turned 
out—prejudiced against him and 
every other violinist after having 
heard their greater master, Paga- 
nini ; and for this cause I had taken 
no trouble, nor gone out of my way 
to meet with what I had fully made 
up my mind would certainly turn 
out a thorough disappointment. 
I was again and again most justly 
ridiculed for my obstinacy, but this 
only served to render me more 
perverse ; and I, at this distance 
of time, confess, with no small de- 
gree of shame, that it was not in 
London, but at the Norwich Fes- 
tival of the year 1833, that I first 
came in contact with this man of 
talent and capacity. As an execu- 
tant, I found him, as I had antici- 
pated, far below Paganini, but to 
all intents and purposes quite the 
equal of, if not superior to, Kiese- 
wetter and Mori. Of genius, I can- 
not record an impression that I 
discovered any particular manifes- 
tation; but as an executant he 
was assuredly finished and exact, 
and able to produce a tone which, 
if not altogether rich and round, 
was at least devoid of thinness or 
scratchiness. Elegance rather than 
tours de force was the characteristic 
of his playing. That he could have 
rendered either Beethoven’s or 
Mendelssohn’s violin concertos sa- 
tisfactorily, I no more believe than 
that he could have written a single 
note of either the one or the other. 
He formed a distinct violin school, 
and for that he wrote exclusively, 
confining himself almost wholly to 
the performance of his own compo- 
sitions, which consisted chiefly of 
prettiness, rather than high merit, 
as the groundwork for variations 
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intended to display his mechanism 
to the utmost advantage. It would 
be folly to call his writings con- 
certos, so long as the two great 
works already mentioned and those 
ofSpohr remain. Their construction 
was as weak as their purpose was 
trifling, and when hehad played them 
the impression could butremain that 
‘the game was scarcely worth the 
candle.’ Yet De Beriot has taken, 
and will continue to hold, rank in 
the forefront of the many cele- 
brated violinists of the last fifty 
years. If only on account of his 
perseverance, his intense study, 
and his laborious career, he would 
deserve honourable mention; yet 
he had talent supervening upon 
these qualities ofa high order, and, 
therefore, has left an imperishable 
fame behind him. 

De Beriot was by birth a Belgian, 
having been born at Louvain, Feb. 
20, 1802. At nine years of age 
he became an orphan, and, fortun- 
ately for his immediate wants as for 
the success of his future career, 
found not only a tutor for the violin, 
but a second father, in M. Tiby, a 
musical professor of some emin- 
ence. For ten years he practised 
incessantly to overcome the me- 
chanical difficulties of his instru- 
ment, with the steady determina- 
tion of improving upon the school 
of his master Jacotot, which was 
held by his countrymen in the 
highest estimation. On reaching 
his r9th year, De Beriot left Lou- 
vain for Paris, his first and chief 
desire being to play to Viotti, who 
at that time was the musical di- 
rector of the opera. So much sa- 
tisfaction did he afford to this old 
and celebrated master, that he en- 
couraged him to persevere with his 
studies, whilst he commended him 
for what he had accomplished, and 
strongly advised him to imitate no 
one, but to form a style of his 
own. Although the impression such 
sound advice made upon him sank 
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deeply into his mind, it did not 
prevent him from entering the 
Conservatoire, that he might there 
have the advantage of obtaining 
lessons from De Baillot, professor 
of the violin in that institution. 
He remained but a month under 
this tuition, since his master felt 
that he was already capable of 
going out upon his opening career 
without farther aid or instruction. 
Having broken ground at Paris, 
and met with every encouragement, 
he left that capital for England, 
where he established a reputation 
that went on increasing so long as 
he was before the public. Having 
travelled in company with Mali- 
bran to Italy, he eventually mar- 
ried her, and derived the greatest 
advantage from the advice that 
gifted woman was able to impart. 
She, indeed, was the means of 
very considerably drawing him out 
of the comparatively cold manner 
which was always associated with 
his playing, by imparting somewhat 
of that spirit and animation to him 
which she, more than any arfiste of 
her time, possessed. After her la- 
mented and lamentable decease— 
of which I shall have hereafter to 
give the true version, as I heard it 
from her mother’s lips—De Beriot 
settled at Brussels, and only once 
previously (in 1840) to his death, 
which took place last year, left it for 
Vienna, where he gave one or two 
concerts. In the latter days of his 
life he became wholly blind; but 
to the very last his instrument was 
his constant companion and solace, 
although his playing, like his life, 
was but the wreck of what it had 
been before the greatest calamity 
he ever had to bear fell upon him. 
I knew but little of him, although 
I was frequently meeting him in 
society. His manner, like his play- 
ing, was cold and unsympathetic ; 
and as on every occasion of being 
with him it seemed as if one had to 
make his acquaintance afresh, he 
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obtained but few friends, whilst he 
raised up a host of enemies, whom 
he found, to his cost, were not to 
be appeased by any explanations. 
that either he, or those who knew 
him best, could offer concerning 
his strange conduct immediately 
after the decease of the woman 
who loved him with the utmost in- 
tensity of affection, and to whom 
he was as warmly attached as his 
naturally cold temperament per- 
mitted him to be. 

I cannot close the Recollections 
of the year 1833 without mention- 
ing my having made, during the 
earlier part of it, the acquaintance 
of Clara Anastasia Novello, an ar- 
tiste who alone, of all the English 
female singers I ever heard or met 
with, was worthy of being compared 
with the Billingtons and Salmons 
of earlier years. Clara Novello was 
about sixteen years old when she 
was introduced to me. Having 
at nine years of age been first 
taught the rudiments of her art at 
York by Mr. Robinson—the organ- 
ist of the Catholic chapel in that 
city—she was transferred by her pa- 
rents to a religious musical institu- 
tion at Paris, where, being well 
grounded, she returned to London, 
and was placed under the tuition of 
Moscheles and Costa. Her father, 
himself an eminent musician, feel- 
ing that the time was come for her 
appearance in public, if she were 
ever to‘make hermark,’ brought her 
out at first by means of concerts in 
the provinces; and it was at Oxford, 
in the spring of 1833, that I first 
heard her. ‘The song by which she 
made an impression there, as else- 
where, was written expressly for her 
by her father, and entitled ‘The 
Infant’s Prayer’—a composition of 
considerable merit, the chief points 
of which were rendered most im- 
pressive by her manner of delives- 
ing them, no less than by her ju- 
venile appearance, although the pe- 
culiarity of her dress, but more espe- 
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cially the singular arrangement of 
her hair, caused no small amount 
of ridicule. She remained with her 
father and mother several days at 
Oxford, and was so charmed with 
the beauty and grandeur of that 
fine old city, that in all after time, 
whenever I met with her, she never 
ceased to dilate upon the impres- 
sion the colleges, halls, and other 
public buildings made upon a mind 
then peculiarly impressionable. 
After having made a highly suc- 
cessful début in London, Liverpool, 
and Ireland, Clara Novello departed 
for Germany, singing and increas- 
ing her reputation, as an artiste of 
the highest rank, at Leipsic, Dres- 
den, Munich, and Vienna, studying 
all the while with the utmost per- 
severance, and with the determina- 
tion to do well in everything she 
undertook. From Germany she went 
to Russia, and at St. Petersburg 
confirmed the favourable reports 
that had preceded her. Returning 
homewards she: sang at Dusseldorf 
and Weimar, and had the good for- 
tune to obtain the approbation and 
friendship of Mendelssohn. On 
her arrival in London she sang for 
a short time at Her Majesty’s The- 
atre, and then again left for Italy, 
where, at Padua, Bologna, Genoa, 
Modena, and Rome, she excited 
more enthusiasm than she had even 
roused in Germany. At the latter 
place she became engaged to the 
Count Gigliucci, an Italian gentle- 
man of good fortune and excellent 
position, to whom, after the Bir- 
mingham Festival of 1843, she was 
married. She then retired from her 
profession, to the regret of all, who 
had foreseen in her the English 
prima donna par excellence, who 
would restore that prestige which 
had been in abeyance since the de- 
cline of Mrs. Salmon, and the re- 
tirement of Miss Stephens and 
Mrs. Wood. From political cir- 
cumstances, in which the Count 
Gigliucci became involved, and 
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the deprivation of his fortune by 
the tyranny of the Austrian go- 
vernment, it became necessary 
for Clara Novello once more to 
return to the practice of her art; 
which she did not only with un- 
diminished powers, but with a 
largely increased amount of excel- 
lence, taking her part in the per- 
formance of oratorios and sacred 
music, as well as appearing at con- 
certs both in London and the pro- 
vinces—but not again returning to 
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the stage—and giving the utmost 
satisfaction to a host of admirers ; 
so that it came with truth to be said 
of her, as it had been of Braham in 
his day,* ‘ There is no such soprano 
as Clara Novello in Europe.’ But 
as her after-career belongs to years 
in advance of the period about 
which I am now writing, I defer 
consideration respecting her for 
future illustration. 


* See vol, viii. p. 451. 
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O, OFTTIMEs in the twilight 
I am sitting silently, 
When the glory of the sunlight 


Leaves its impress in the sky: 
And a low voice seems to whisper, 
With passion in each breath, 

*I will love thee, love, for ever ; 
You may trust me unto death ? 


And I live upon the echo 
Of that passionate refrain ; 
And my hope is firm and steadfast 
I shall hear it once again. 
Though years may pass and vanish, 
And life grow worn and cold, 
I am waiting the reutterance 
Of those pleading words of old. 


It may be an illusion, 
A myth, a fancy bare ; 
But it keeps my heart from breaking, 
And my life from much despair. 
And as long as life shall linger 
Comes the echo of each breath, 
‘I will love thee, love, for ever ; 
You may trust me unto death !’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
MISS CLEEVE. 


SKIRTING the Wifforde estate, that 
river from which our valley derived 
its name flowed sometimes quietly, 
sometimes noisily, on its way to 
the sea. 

When the winter rains fell, and 
the drifting snow lay thick upon 
the green fields around Lovedale, 
then the Love dashed over stones 
and boulders, a very giant in its 
might ; and again, when the ice 
under which it had perforce kept 
within bounds was melted in the 
early spring,—then once more the 
waters had dominion over the earth, 
flooding the fields, undermining 
the banks, uprooting the sheltering 
trees, bearing huge rocks along in 
its progress, 

In its strength the Love was a 
very lion, but in its gentleness it 
could be a lamb. 

To hear its listless ripple in the 
summer-time, it was impossible to 
realise the roar and din of its De- 
cember career. 

Late on into the autumn it some- 
times sang its low-voiced melody, 
and there was no time in the year 
that I loved its tones better than 
when, beneath orange and red foli- 
age, daintily tripping its way around 
rock and stone, just covering the 
gravel and the sand, touching with 
a caressing hand ferns, brambles, 
and grasses, it dreamed its life away 
just as J was dreaming mine. 

_ Dear river! I close my eyes, and 
in imagination I hear your ripple 
and lament, still the same as I 
heard it one autumn morning long 
ago, when I sat perched on a great 


stone in the middle of your stream, 
singing to your accompaniment. 

Have I said the early morning 
was the perfectly free part of my 
life? If not, let me say so now. 
We were awake with the first streak 
of day, we breakfasted at unheard- 
of hours. After breakfast my 
grandmother, unlike Desdemona 
in all other respects, was, like her, 
on household cares intent, and only 
too glad for me to find some em- 
ployment or amusement thatshould 
ease her of my unprofitable pre- 
sence. 

During that period I was ‘ some- 
where’—all she then cared toknow; 
in the garden, by the beehives, 
dusting the nicknacks, perhaps 
strumming the spinet. Latterly, 
however, I was a long way from 
home; singing where no one could 
hear me—singing to the birds, and 
the trees, and the murmuring river 
songs that mine own soul alone 
had thorough cognisance of. 

We lose all this as we grow 
older. Men forget the mad pas- 
sion with which they wooed Joan, 
and Joan on her side has only a 
faint memory of the throb her heart 
gave when she heard the gate latch 
lifted to give ingress to her lover. 
Artistes sing for so many guineas a 
roulade ; artists paint for so many 
hundred pounds a face—perhaps 
the face—for such a number of 
guineas a landscape — perchance 
the landscape—with which a thou- 
sand enchanting or heartbreaking 
memories are connected. 

Life seems to me so odd a thing 
divested of its romance, as mis- 
takenly all of us try sooner or later 
to depict it, that in despair—look- 
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ing at the whole scheme as that 
scheme is sometimes represented 
to me in the pages of books and 
the axioms of those with whom I 
come in contact—I must lay down 
my pen for a moment ere I can 
make the boulders and the stones, 
the overhanging trees, and the ferns 
and grasses of that wandering Love, 
mine again—once more. 

There, it belongs to me, that 
past. It is the early morning of a 
day in autumn ; and I, having fol- 
lowed the bend ofthe stream from 
that deep defile far below our cot- 
tage, where it flowed on swifter and 
darker towards the sea, up to the 
higher ground, found myself at 
length in a spot which always de- 
lighted my soul, filling it with a 
rapture and a peace that were none 
the less real because I never could 
understand the source whence they 
sprang. 

It is the early morning, and the 
sun shines brightly. I sit down on 
a boulder in the middle of the 
stream, and look around on the 
beautiful earth. To my right are 
pleasant fields, sloping gently away 
to the valley below ; to my left lies 
the gable of the Great House, seen 
imperfectly, by reason of interven- 
ing plantations. Against the clear 
blue sky the fir-trees stand out 
darker and more gloomy than ever. 
At my feet there is a pool of clear 
water, so clear and bright that I 
can see the gravel and sand at the 
bottom. Amongst the stones the 
river—by reason of long drought 
little more now than a trickling 
rivule-—wanders in and out, sing- 
ing low songs to its own murmur- 
ing accompaniment. Under the 
alder-trees— mere bushes at this 
point—I can see the speckled 
trout darting hither and thither. 
The leaves of the trees are all yel- 
low and gold, and scarlet and crim- 
son; the low banks are clothed 
with brambles and ferns, with haw- 
thorn-trees on which the berries 
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are turning red; whilst on the 
mountain ash, or Rowen, as we 
called it, the rich clusters are already 
scarlet. 

A glorious morning, with a cer- 
tain crispness in the air, invigorat- 
ing as the first breath of early 
spring; a morning when the Au- 
tumn, having donned her best ap- 
parel, seeks to persuade one her 
mature beauty is greater than the 
timid loveliness of May, or the rich 
glory of August ; seeks, and for the 
moment succeeds in her endeavour. 

Basking in the sunshine, with 
eyes wandering hither and thither, 
I, at all events, am happy. Queen 
of all I survey, why should I not 
be so? For me the murmuring 
river, with never an uneasy thought 
as to poachers or rights of water ; 
for me the distant church-spire, 
with no tithe to pay; for me the 
soft beauty of green fields sloping 
tenderly, with no rent to find ; for 
me tangled brier and brilliant berry, 
without ever a halfpenny of wages 
to disburse ; for me the dark plan- 
tations, and never a forester or 
gamekeeper to employ ; for me the 
enjoyment of God’s loveliest places, 
without rates, taxes, servants, ap- 
pearance, to pay for— 

Ought I not to be happy? Yea 
truly; spite of my Fairport memo- 
ries, or perchance because of them, 
I am happy. 

Twenty miles stretch between 
me and Mrs. Isaac Motfield. Seated 
in the middle of the Love, she has 
no dominion over me. 

If that beautiful lady came and 
talked to me now, Mrs. Isaac need 
never know anything about our in- 
terview. But then the lady was 
not in the least degree likely to 
come ; and as I thought of that— 
thought vaguely that for the future 
the course of my life was settled, 
that I should never go to Fairport 
again, never behold any more the 
grand company I had once seen 
assembled within the walls of the 
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Theatre Royal, never hear such 
singing more—my heart, spite of 
the crisp air and the bright sun- 
shine, and the free wide landscape, 
died away in a sort of stupid faint. 

Just then a thrush, perched on 
the dead branch of a willow close 
at hand, began to sing, quietly at 
first ; but warming no doubt with 
his theme, unintelligible as the story 
might be to me, he burst forth ul- 
timately into such a chaos of song, 
that when he ceased, I could not 
choose but follow him and Aer. 

On his branch he sat and looked 
at me; from my rock I sang and 
looked at him; sang inspired by 
him and her, by the breath of the 
early morning, by memory, by 
youth, by solitude and beauty. 

It was Aer song I sang. I had 
known it before, but re-learnt it 
from her teaching. Could I ever 
forget how she sang it? Never. As 
I write she comes forward to the 
footlights, and in her sweet foreign 
accents trills out that English bal- 
lad. 

‘Home, home,’ I sang, imitating 
all unconsciously her expression 
and intonation, ‘sweet, sweet home’ 
—the thrush turned his brown head 
on one side and looked at me in- 
tently, but uttered never a note— 

‘ There's no place like home, 
There's no—piace like home !’ 

‘ Bravo!’ cried some one behind 
me at this juncture—‘ bravo! en- 
core! Don’t in your excitement 
pitch yourself off that lofty peak. 
Soyes tranquille; I am coming to 
you as fast as it is possible, con- 
sidering Nature has denied me the 
use of wings.’ 

Yes, thereshe came, Miss Cleeve, 
attired in dazzling white, wearing a 
most remarkable sun-bonnet, pick- 
ing her way over the stones to me 
—Annie ! 

‘I say, little girl,’ she went on, 
where did you get that voice? Good 
Heavens, were I only the possessor 
of such a voice! You must have 
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heard Madame Serlini. O,I remem- 
ber now. You were the child in the 
stage-box who cried, as well you 
might, as I should have done had I 
dared. Sit down this moment, and 
sing that song for me again.’ 

Here was a fix ; I dared not re- 
fuse, and I could not obey. I es- 
sayed to do so in a sort of abject 
terror; but the words died away on 
my lips, and the tones of my voice 
were so low and subdued that the 
thrush, taking courage from my 
cowardice, broke forth into a tn- 
umphant carol at the end of my 
fourth line. 

‘There, you are a stupid! ex- 
claimed Miss Cleeve, as I broke 
down ignominiously. ‘I do hate 
sly people ; they are such idiots.’ 
And sitting opposite to me, with 
her feet dangling over the pool, 
and her hands supporting her chin, 
she surveyed me at her leisure. 

‘Little girl,’ she said at length, 
breaking a silence which appeared 
to me awful, ‘do you know who I 
am ?” 

‘Yes, miss,’ I answered. 

‘Don’t say “ Miss,” like a cha- 
rity-child ; now, who am I?” 

‘ Miss Elizabeth Cleeve.’ 

‘ Quite right. And how do you 
knowI am Miss Elizabeth Cleeve? 

She hurt my pride so much by 
mimicking my voice and manner, 
that taking courage I replied boldly 
enough, 

‘I have known you by sight for 
years. I first saw you standing on 
the balcony of Miss Wifforde’s 
house at Fairport.’ 

‘So you have found your tongue,’ 
she remarked ; ‘ that is better. And 
now you will perhaps be kind 
enough to tell me who you are, 
and how it happens that I find you 
twenty miles from Fairport, sitting 
on a flat rock in the middle of the 
Love? 

‘T live at Lovedale,’ was my ans- 
wer; ‘in that small white cottage 
down yonder.’ 
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‘ Then how came you to see me 
at Fairport ?” 

‘I was staying there with my 
uncle.’ 

‘And who took you to the 
opera r 

‘Uncle Isaac. 
him two tickets.’ 

‘What is your name ?” 

‘Annie Trenet, miss.’ 

‘I told you before not to call 
me miss. If you do it again, I shall 
box your ears, What is your fa- 
ther ?” 

‘I have not a father.’ 

‘What was he when you had 
one ?” 

‘He painted pictures.’ 

‘What sort of pictures ?’ 

‘Like that ; and I pointed va- 
guely to the hills and the trees and 
the rippling river. 

*O, landscapes. 
mother ?” 

‘Daughter of old Farmer Mot- 
field. The Miss Wiffordes bought 
his land when he died.’ 

‘Is your mother living? Why, 
child,’ she went on, as I shook my 
head, ‘ your talk is a perfect obi- 
tuary. It is like walking through 
a graveyard, and reading, “ Sacred 
to the memory” at every step. If 
every one belonging to you is dead, 
who takes charge of you in that 
small white cottage down yonder ?” 

She was mimicking me again ; 
but I did not care for it so much 
now. There was something in the 
mere fact of sitting on the same 
piece of rock, and talking on equal 
terms with a relative of the Wif- 
fordes, which filled me with so ter- 
nible an astonishment, that minor 
matters seemed to fade away from 
view. 

‘I live with my grandmother,’ I 
answered, 

‘And who taught you to sing ?” 

‘No one; and I cannot sing.’ 

‘Cannot sing! repeated Miss 
Cleeve. ‘Ye stones, listen to that ; 
and if I could sing like that little 
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girl, I would do something. I don’t 
know, indeed, what I would not 
do; and she rose, and with arms 
folded across her bosom, looked 
solemnly down the stream as she 
made this assertion. 

While she stood there a natural 
idea, suggested probably by her 
dress and general appearance, oc- 
curred to me. 

‘Miss Cleeve,’ I ventured, ‘ do 
you think you ought to stay talking 
to me here? If the Miss Wiffordes 
knew of it, they might not be 
pleased.’ 

‘Why not, child ? 

She asked this moodily from 
under the shelter of her sun-bonnet. 

‘ Because—because’—and_ the 
words almost stifled me, though I 
was determined to say them—‘ I 
am not a lady like you.’ 

Then she turned and looked at 
me, took my measure from head to 
foot, from foot to head back again. 

‘ Little girl, she said, ‘though 
you can sing as I never thought a 
child of your age could, you have 
a great deal to learn. Genius has 
made you a lady. Do you under- 
stand me?’ 

‘No,’ I answered ; albeit dimly 
I think I comprehended what that 
remarkable young person meant. 

‘Genius has its ranks,’ she went 
on. ‘I shall come and see you. 
Good-bye ; won’tyoushake hands?’ 

I felt timid about availing my- 
self of her proffered courtesy. 

‘I wonder what will be the end 
of us both some day 

O my soul, in the watches of 
the night I often repeat that cry ! 

In the stillness her voice falls 
once more upon my ear ; spite of 
the darkness that scene rises out of 
the past, and spreads itself before 
me in all the glory of an autumn 
morning, across which lay the gla- 
mour of my own young fancy. 

Again the sun tips the many- 
coloured leaves with gold, again I 
behold the soft green fields sloping 
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off gently towards Lovedale ; there 
is our tiny cottage ; at my feet rip- 
ples the Love. I stand alone on 
the boulder, while with light and 
rapid movement Miss Cleeve picks 
her way across the stream, and 
reaches the bank, and after one 
wave of her hand trips off in the 
direction of the Great House ; and 
then I begin to pursue my own 
way down the stream, wondering 
in what words I shall tell my grand- 
mother of that marvellous adven- 
ture. 


CHAPTER IX. 
I SING. 


WHEN two persons who, so far 
as temperament is concerned, have 
not much in common live an ut- 
terly secluded existence, such, for 
example, as was led by us dwellers 
in the small white cottage, it is as- 
tonishing the difficulty that may 
be experienced by one at least of 
the twain in communicating the 
occurrence of any event which has 
happened out of the beaten track 
of every-day routine. 

Along the monotonous road we 
trod ; anything in the shape of news 
was like some rare and beautiful 
flower springing beside our path; 
and yet, like a selfish little witch, I 
should have preferred keeping the 
rare exotic, whose acquaintance I 
had made in the middle of the 
Love, for my own personal delecta- 
tion. Besides, how would my grand- 
mother receive the intelligence? 
How might I even tell her that 
actually within sight of the Great 
House I had been indulging myself 
with a private concert, and singing 
‘Home, sweet Home,’ to the ex- 
pressed satisfaction of Miss Eliza- 
beth Cleeve? 

That she would be shocked at 
my ‘ boldness,’ I was well aware ; 
that she would forbid me the Love 
and solitary rambles, I fully ex- 
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pected ; that she would desire me 
for the future to ‘mind my seam,’ 
and leave singing to ladies and 
play-actors, were things of course, 
Nevertheless, I felt it incumbent 
upon me to divulge the secret ; and 
after weary hours of waiting and 
consideration and hesitation, my 
opportunity came. 

It was after tea; household du- 
ties were ended for the day. In 
the cowshed Daisy and Cowslip 
were chewing the cud with luxuri- 
ous industry ; in the stable Tom 
had finished his oats and chaff, and 
was thinking of settling down for 
the night; long before the pigs had 
nestled underneath the straw, and 
sows lay, snouts extended, snoring 
in ecstatic comfort ; the hens, led 
by a patriarchal cock, had retired 
to roost some hours previously; 
and the ducks I had seen waddling 
up from their accustomed pond, 
while there was still light enough 
to show the green paddock, and 
the white procession defiling home- 
wards to the music of an occasional 
* quack.’ 

Within the house everything was 
almost as still as in the farmyard. 
Another Jack and another Jill 
made love in the kitchen, where 
previous vows had resulted in ma- 
trimony ; in the parlour my grand- 
mother sat, knitting stockings in- 
tended for the use of one of her 
progeny; while I silently stitched 
away at a wristband, destined in 
good time to walk about Fairport, 
attached to one of uncle Isaac’s 
snowy shirts. 

There had been a long pause, 
broken only by the click of her 
needles, and the noise I made in 
drawing my thread in and out. I 
was considering how I should com- 
mence my story, and my com- 
panion evidently, after the manner 
of some elderly persons, resented 
my silence. ‘ 

‘Why are you so dull and quiet 
to-night?’ she inquired. 
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‘I was thinking, grannie,’ I re- 
plied. 

‘That isa very bad habit for you 
to fall into. You should break 
yourself of it.’ 

‘I will try, grannie,’ was my 
meek answer. 

‘And what were you thinking 
about ? she next inquired. 

‘About Miss Elizabeth Cleeve,’ 
I said, taking courage. ‘I met her 
this morning when I was out.’ 

‘Well, there is nothing wonder- 
ful to think of in that. Ye have 
seen her many atime before. How 
was she dressed ? Was she riding 
with Mr. Sylvester, or in the car- 
riage with her aunts ?” 

‘She was neither, grannie. She 
was standing on a big stone in the 
Love talking to me.’ 

Notwithstanding my dread of 
consequences, I could not help 
feeling a little triumph in noticing 
the effect produced by this state- 
ment. 

Here was news with a ven- 
geance ; here was food for reflec- 
tion and comment; here was 
‘Startling Intelligence,’ inserted in 
our domestic newspaper; and all 
by me. 

‘Talking to you!’ repeated my 
grandmother ; ‘ what in the world 
could Miss Elizabeth find to say to 
you 

To the speaker, it was evident 
she looked upon the announce- 
ment made so suddenly as she 
might to an assertion that I had 
met Queen Victoria taking a morn- 
ing stroll through Lovedale, and 
been honoured by an interview. 

‘She asked me a great many 
questions,’ was my reply, ‘about 
my father and mother, and where 
I lived, and who took care of me, 
and how I happened to go to the 
opera at Fairport—she saw me 
there ; I think she sees everything 
—and who taught me to sing. 
And then, when I told her I could 
not sing, she laughed and said she 
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wished she had a voice like mine. 
She is such a strange young lady, 
grannie. She called me “ little girl,” 
and forbade my saying “ Miss ;” 
and when I asked if she did not 
think the Miss Wiffordes would be 
angry if they knew she was there 
talking to me, she laughed again, 
and said she meant to come here ; 
and, O grannie, don’t be angry 
about it, for I was afraid to say 
her nay.’ 

I looked up in my grandmother's 
face, frightened by the unbroken 
silence she had maintained during 
this long sentence, and beheld there 
an expression I shall never forget. 

It was as though she were bear- 
ing the trouble of her life over 
again. After my own fashion, with 
that sort of sympathy which a dumb 
animal can accord to its master, I 
vaguely understood that the drama 
of my mother’s flight, the tragedy of 
that short career, was being enacted 
on the stage of her heart once more. 

‘Grannie, grannie!’ I cried in 
my terror, ‘don’t look like that! 
Forgive me, and I will try never 
to sing again. I promised uncle 
Isaac I would be good to you and 
everybody, and I will if I can, 
grannie.’ 

We were locked in each other’s 
arms by this time, and she strained 
me to her heart, as if she felt there 
was safety for me nowhere else in 
the world. 

Then I heard her murmur : 

‘I see now my son was right. It 
pleases God to make those even 
of a family different one from an- 
other. May He guide me and this 
dear child ! 

And all the while I, feeling there 
was something terrible in so strange 
a prayer, clung closer to her, and 
cried aloud, 

‘ Please, grannie, don’t! O, gran- 
nie, don’t, please !’ 

But as if she had not heard, she 
said, puttingme back into my 
chair, 
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‘ Annie, there is one thing I hope 
you are not—I am sure you are 
not—and that is, deceitful to your 
old grandmother.’ 

‘I am sure I would not deceive 
anybody, if I knew it,’ I answered 
boldly, my indignation checking 
the coming tears ; for I knew what 
it had cost me to be frank with 
her, and this was the result. 

‘ Then tell me, word for word, if 
you can remember, what passed 
between you and Miss Cleeve.’ 

Her tone was so gentle, it dis- 
armed me instantly. Yes, some- 
thing underlay her anxiety I could 
not understand then, that I never 
did fully comprehend till I had 
children of my own ; and so I be- 
gan my narrative. No need to 
say ‘if I could remember.’ In lives 
like ours, the few incidents they 
contained were all we had to re- 
member. How, therefore, was it 
possible for me to forget ? 

I told her all about it; how in 
the beautiful morning, in the middle 
of the river, all alone, as I thought, 
I was singing my song ; andsoforth. 

There was no enthusiasm in my 
narrative. Perhaps it produced all 
the more effect for that very rea- 
son. When I finished, I knew intui- 
tively I had made my mark. 

One from the Great House, 
young though she was, flighty 
though she might be, had praised 
and recognised the poor ability I 
possessed ; and every one who has 
learned the lesson of life from out 
the book of his own bitter experi- 
ence cannot fail to understand that 
where there is any real ability, those 
ofa man’s household are the last to 
recognise the fact. For them un- 
crowned genius has no prospective 
monarchy. In theireyes the familiar 
locks would seem unreal burdened 
by the phantom laurel-wreath to 
come. It is always the unreal, the 
speculative, the self-asserting, that 
carries domestic conviction of its 
false presence with it; and so the 
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actual genius lies dormant till some 
stranger, crossing the threshold, lays 
his hand upon it, or till genius, 
having crossed its own threshold, 
finds out in the staring world that 
recognition which was denied on 
the parental hearth. 

Yes, at length, vaguely, sorrow- 
fully, my grandmother understood 
I was a duckling who must, sooner 
or later, steal away from the cottage 
and the familiar existence to the 
great lake of life. 

To that my instincts tended. I 
was, after my fashion, artistic. I 
had avoice. Miss Cleeve said so, 
and the words were solemn to my 
grandmother as though spoken by 
an oracle. 

I had a voice. Until that hour 
she never recognised the possibility 
of such a stupendous fact. The 
chicken she had reared, in fact, 
proved not a chicken at all, but a 
strange creature who could gyrate 
in unfamiliar waters, and talk with- 
out much embarrassment to Miss 
Cleeve herself. 

‘What did you say you sang to 
the young lady?’ my grandmother 
at length inquired. 

‘I did not sing anything to her, 
I answered. ‘She asked me to do 
so, but I felt shy and broke down. 
What she heard me singing was 
Madame Serlini’s ballad, ‘* Home, 
sweet Home.”’ 

‘I know the song,’ she re- 
marked ; ‘ but I should like to hear 
it from you. Sing it for me.’ 

At these words I arose, and go- 
ing into the darkest corner of the 
room, thrice essayed to commence 
—vainly. 

Then, in a sort of desperation, I 
closed my eyes. I reproduced the 
crowded theatre, the footlights, the 
beautiful lady; and just as if I 
were in my small way a prima 
donna in our atom of a room, I 
began ‘ Home, sweet Home.’ 

I sang it with the whole of my 
little soul in the work. I sang it 
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as though pit, gallery, boxes, and 
stalls were hanging on my words 
in rapt attention. 

I ended, and there was a dead 
silence. I opened my eyes, and 
from my corner looked towards 
the figure seated beside the round 
table, lighted by a solitary candle. 

Her elbows rested on the table, 
her head supported by her hands. 

I cannot tell what she was think- 
ing of. Altogether I know it seemed 
more than I could bear. 
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Out of the room, up the few 
steep stairs into my small chamber, 
I crept silently to bed. 

Long after my best friend thought 
I was sound asleep, I heard her 
praying audibly by my side, ‘ Lord, 
keep this child from evil; but I 
could not tell her I still lay wide 
awake, both because I thought she 
might not like to know I was lis- 
tening, and also I felt that if I 
spoke my own heart must burst. 


LEAF-FALL. 


—— 


FaLt—let them fall around ; 

Fall, on the reddening ground ; 
Fall, as we fall away from life’s sere tree 
Into the ocean of Eternity : 

Lost, swallowed up, and drowned. 


Fall, though the sun is high, 

And bright and blue the sky ; 
Yet every soughing wind its myriad sends, 
Falling, still falling, as false-hearted friends 


In our adversity. 


Yet while they fall, still fall, 
A bonnier light than all, 
A bluer sheen than yon autumnal sky, 
Shines on me, as I feel thy love-lit eye 
Dispel my being’s thrall. 


We walk, those leaves above, 
Thy soft voice, like the dove, 
Low murmuring ; or as when, the woods among, 
On morn of Valentine, the wildbird’s song 
Whispers her mate of love. 


So let them fall away, 

Friends of the summer day— 
False friends, who cannot bear affliction’s test : 
I know the love that liveth in thy breast 

Will never fall away. 


Never! 


Not even when 


Beyond earth’s narrow ken, 
Like dead leaves fluttering in the autumn-tide, 
We two have passed, our love shall still abide, 
Shall have grown perfect then. 
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Tue absence of an international 
copyright between England and 
America is a crying shame, and 
historians of the future will speak 
of it as a disgrace to two of the 
most enlightened nations on the 
face of the globe. War has often 
been declared between nations for 
far less reason than the robberies 
that are committed by American 
publishers on England every day. 
England is the home and market 
of the finest and most truthful lite- 
rature of the world; in no other 
country is there anything like the 
number of original books printed 
and published as there are in Eng- 
land; almost all the nations of the 
earth look to England for the know- 
ledge of the growth of civilisation. 
Englishmen and Englishwomen tra- 
vel and explore the globe’s surface, 
regardless of expense, or of the in- 
juries to health, life, or limbs; other 
countries send forth their pioneers 
in search of undiscovered coun- 
tries; but in point of either skill 
or of courage, no other nation has 
nearly approached the numbers of 
brave men and women that have 
gone from England in search of 
unknown lands. As Rome was in 
her day the centre of civilisation 
and knowledge, so is England now 
the home and centre of all that is 
great, whether it be in religion, 
science, literature, or art. Kings, 
princes, and all grades of people 
who travel, visit England, and no 
man’s education is complete with- 
out some knowledge of England 
and English literature. But it does 
not follow, because we are an en- 
lightened nation, and travel, and 


write books about our travels, or 
because we have the best-written 
histories of our own and other 
countries, that our literature should 
be stolen. Authors’ books have 
market value in their own coun- 
try, and by the same rule they 
should be paid for by foreign- 
ers who want them. The pro- 
duce of men’s brains is their own 
personal property. The Ameri- 
cans seem to think not; or at 
least, whatever they think, it has 
little to do with their actions. They 
have for years carried on, and are 
still carrying on, the most dis- 
graceful system of plunder of Eng- 
lish literature that it is possible 
to conceive. ‘They contend that 
their independence gives them 
the right to do this; our idea of 
independence differs widely from 
them on this point. To be inde- 
pendent is, we think, to have paid 
and to pay a fair market price 
for all we possess. As regards 
English literature, the Americans 
have not done this, and taking ad- 
vantage of no law to prevent them, 
have laughed at those who have 
asked in the name of justice for 
their rights. 

America is sadly deficient in 
authors, considering the enormous 
number of readers there are in that 
country. This leads the Ameri- 
can publishers to look about for 
books for the American market, and 
there being no law to hinder them 
from plundering England and other 
countries, they pounce upon suc- 
cessful books belonging to authors 
in foreign countries, especially Eng- 
land, and print and sell editions of 
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hundreds of thousands of copies, 
the authors often not being recom- 
pensed in any way ; or if the Ame- 
rican publishers condescend to pay 
any money, the sum is seldom at 
all in proportion to the amount 
made from the sale of the book. 

The American publishers will be 
pleased to find they have come out 
of the late controversy so well. One 
or two more letters from the Ame- 
rican side, as weak as Mr. Apple- 
ton’s, would have thoroughly ex- 
posed the American system. Mr. 
Appleton’s impudent assertion, that 
his firm printed a popular English 
author’s book because they wanted 
work for their printers, was a weak 
defence. Why did not Mr. Ap- 
pleton say, There is no interna- 
tional copyright, and we shall do 
as we like? This would have been 
the truth, and to some extent hon- 
est. Mr. Appleton is a publisher 
in America, and like his brother 
American publishers, he does not 
stick at trifles. 

An American publisher needs 
not have many original ideas of his 
own, as he can make use of those of 
other people. Indeed, it requires 
very little judgment to be an Ameri- 
can publisher. He has only to em- 
ploy a shrewd jackal in England to 
watch literature closely (those books 
that sell well in England are sure to 
sellinAmerica). Mr. Jackal ‘spots,’ 
as he calls it, any successful book, 
and sends out the earliest copy he 
can procure to his employers ; they 
print and sell thousands of copies, 
and of course make an enormous 
profit at the English author's ex- 
pense. 

Impudent robberies are commit- 
ted every day; but they would not 
have gone on so many weeks as 
years, had the case been reversed. 
America profits by the present state 
of things, England loses. 

We should have been delighted 
to have heard Lord Macaulay’s 
opinion upon international copy- 
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right ; the words the noble lord 
used in his speech on English copy- 
right give his opinion on such rob- 
beries. He said, ‘ Those who in- 
vade copyright are regarded as 
knaves who take the bread out of 
the mouths of deserving men. 
Everybody is well pleased to see 
them restrained by law, and com- 
pelled to refund their ill-gotten 
gains ; no tradesman of any repute 
will have anything to do with such 
disgraceful transactions.’ 

The above words were, no doubt, 
the noble lord’s sentiments upon 
the law of copyright, whether of in- 
ternational or national; and as a 
proof of how jealous Macaulay was 
of his own fame and right, the rea- 
der has only to iook at the preface 
to Lord Macaulay’s Speeches, where 
he gibbets a bookseller for reprint- 
ing his speeches without authority, 
and by that means palming off 
on the public a garbled edition of 
a work which, when printed under 
the author’s own superintendence, 
became a work of great historical 
value. This is a question of im- 
portance to every author, and to 
every country. The law of copy- 
right should be strong enough to 
protect and enable authors to claim 
the full benefit from the sale of their 
books against all invaders; and 
the author’s rights should extend, 
not only to speeches, but to short 
stories, essays, and indeed to every- 
thing he is pleased to print. The 
copyright in speeches is, we think, 
of the utmost importance ; for how- 
ever clever reporters may be, they 
cannot possibly always catch the ex- 
act meaning of the plainest speaker, 
and it is bad enough for a man to 
have his speech wrongly printed 
in newspapers, but still worse to 
be published in book form in every 
country and all languages, especial- 
ly where the English language is 
spoken. Suppose, for instance, and 
no doubt there was, a reprint of 
the spurious edition of Macaulay’s 
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Speeches in America, the result 
would be the sale of an utterly 
unreliable book; making a very 
able man talk nonsense, and de- 
preciating his value as a states- 
man and historian to hundreds of 
thousands of readers ; and this is 
what the existence of non-copyright 
is doing to authors every day. The 
value of the records of every coun- 
try lies in their truthfulness ; the 
facts of English history are outraged 
every day by English authors not 
being protected in America. Ame- 
rica 1s the greatest reading country 
in the world; Americans pride 
themselves on this point, and yet 
are not ashamed of stealing a great 
many of the works they read and 
enjoy from England and other 
countries. 

The sea is the common property 
of the world, to use as a means of 
communication between one coun- 
try and another ; but it has long 
been a settled question as to the 
boundaries that each nation may 
use for fishing purposes, and for 
the fisherman ofone nation to poach 
on the rights of another nation, is 
almost to declare war between the 
two countries concerned ; and yet 
the literature of England is unpro- 
tected, and its authors accordingly 
grossly ill-used. Indeed, almost all 
traders are protected in some rea- 
sonable way, whilst the noble pro- 
fession of authorship is left almost 
friendless ; and simply because one 
copy of an author’s work can be 
multiplied into millions of copies 
at a small expense, if you have only 
the market for the books when you 
have made them. 

The effrontery of the American 
publishers is perfectly amazing. 
They do not seem to have one 
atom of feeling or of decency ; they 
all rob English authors of their 
rights, and then they likewise rob 
each other; for in spite of the 
twaddle about American publishers 
not reprinting English books against 
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each other, any one has only to 
look at the American Publishers’ 
Circular, and he will see that 
almost all the publishers have 
their own edition of popular Eng- 
lish authors’ works. We know of 
no other name for the American 
system of publishing than that of 
robbery. 

No man has a right to rob his 
fellow man, whether he be his 
fellow-countryman or not; the 
laws of God should be the laws 
of man. Justice is justice, and 
right is right ; the productions of a 
man’s brain are equally as much 
his own as are the productions 
of men by mechanical labour ; and 
when authors, who are gifted by 
nature for their tasks, are willing 
to give the world the benefit of 
their great minds, either in poetry 
or prose, they certainly should 
have fair protection against any 
one reprinting their works in a 
garbled form and without remune- 
ration. 

We are not losing sight of the 
fact that some few American au- 
thors have been badly used by Eng- 
lish publishers ; but the American 
authors quite understand that this 
treatment has not the slightest re- 
spect or sympathy from the best 
English publishers, and that for 
American authors to be badly used 
in England is an exception, and 
not by any means the rule. 

International copyright had lately 
a very near chance of having justice 
done to it, and had the editor of 
the Zimes only admitted such let- 
ters as bore strictly upon the ques- 
tion at issue, we feel certain a great 
deal of good would have been done; 
and perhaps a few more facts upon 
the case would have made Ameri- 
can statesmen ashamed of the sys- 
tem of swindling that is being car- 
ried on by American publishers. 

The question as to whether Mrs. 
Henry Wood took the story of 
East Lynne from awork by the Hon. 
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Mrs. Norton has nothing whatever 
to do with international copyright ; 
nor has the question as to whether 
Baron Tauchnitz is an honourable 
man or not, anything to do with 
international copyright ; but we do 
believe that the Leipzig editions of 
English authors are an enormous 
injury to the English authors and 
publishers. Ifthe Baron’s editions 
of English copyright books were 
sold and read as we think the agree- 
ment intends—that is, in Germany 
only—then, perhaps, the pal- 
try sum he pays for books would 
be remunerative to English authors 
and publishers. Such is not the 
case. The Leipzig editions of Eng- 
lish authors are taken all over the 
world ; there is hardly a country 
on the face of the globe that you 
cannot find them. They are plen- 
tiful in America, and there is a 
branch establishment in Paris where 
thousands of them are sold ; and 
large numbers are smuggled into 
England by English people every 
year. The Baron, like the American 
publishers, makes a great use of 
the sense and judgment of the Eng- 
lish authorsand publishers. Ifanun- 
known English author were to take 
an original ms. to Baron Tauchnitz, 
the chances 2ze he would not look 
at it ; but siiow him a book that has 
been spoken well of by the English 
press, and has been successful, and 
he will buy the German right, but 
not for a large sum; twenty or thirty 
pounds is the Baron’s almost ste- 
reotyped price. 

It will be easy to understand that 
the above-mentioned sums fora suc- 
cessful English book, especially 
when it gives the Baron such enor- 
mous privileges, is not over liberal. 
It is true that the Baron does pay 
some few of our English authors 
rather large sums for the German 
right, but these are exceptions, and 
not the rule. Therefore we think 
it is perfectly sickening there should 
be so much pandering to Baron 
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Tauchnitz,and more especiallywhen 
his name is dragged into correspond- 
ence upon a question that is of such 
vital importance to English authors 
and publishers. 

A great deal has been said of 
late against the form and expense 
of English books. Three-volume 
novels especially have been at- 
tacked, and with what result? 
Simply none at all. Those who 
abuse the three-volume system 
know nothing whatever of the Eng- 
lish novel-market, nor, indeed, of 
any portion of the English book- 
trade. There are two immense 
obstacles in the way, and these 
must be removed before English 
publishers can compete with foreign 
publishers. These are the non- 
copyright between England and 
America, and English lending-li- 
braries. In England readers bor- 
row books, in other countries read- 
ers buy books ; and it will be easy 
to prove that English readers get 
their reading cheaper than foreign 
readers, whilst only the English 
author and publisher suffer. For 
instance, there were about two thou- 
sand original books published in 
England in 1870, besides new edi- 
tions. Asubscribertoeither Mudie’s 
or Messrs. Smith and Son’s libraries 
can for, say, two guineas per an- 
num, havetheuse of three-fourths of 
the number of the above-mentioned 
original books. Now, ifit would have 
paid, but it would not, to produce 
that number oforiginal books at the 
rate of, say, three shillings perwork, 
and the reader was obliged to buy 
them to read, he would have had 
to expend a very large sum. The 
truth should be spoken regardless 
of interest, and English readers 
will, we are sure, see, from these 
facts, that they get the best of both 
author and publisher, and profit by 
the present system of English pub- 
lishing. 

Another important point as re- 
gards English books is, that the 
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mechanical part of their production 
is, as a rule, superior to that of the 
books of any other country—this at 
least is a consideration. An inter- 
national copyright would not hin- 
der books of biography and travels 
from being produced in an elegant 
style and at a cheaperrate than they 
are now produced ; but on the con- 
trary, it would, we are sure, spur au- 
thors and publishers on to bring out 
their works in a more magnificent 
form than they are now produced, 
and give English authors and pub- 
lishers full control over their own 
books. They can then, and will, no 
doubt, printall kinds ofworks, either 
in poetry or prose, with or without 
illustrations, in a better and a 
cheaper form than they are now pro- 
duced. There might possibly arise 
some few cases of monopoly ; that 
is, as regards publishers or authors 
fixing too high prices for their 
works ; but we feel quite confident 
these cases would be few and far 
between, especially as an attempt 
at monopoly would certainly go 
against the author’s and publisher’s 
interest. Those who ask English 
publishers to compete’ with 
American publishers in producing 
books in cheap form, forget the 
most important considerations. 
English publishers have to pay 
their authors; American pub- 
lishers publish a great many Eng- 
lish works without payment. This 
is one immense advantage to the 
American publisher. Another ad- 
vantage the American has—he has 
an almost unlimited market to cater 
for, whereas the English publisher’s 
market is very limited indeed, even 
for their most successful books. 
Besides these disadvantages 
against the English publisher, he 
has one worse still. There being 
no copyright between England 
and America, it does not mat- 
ter how cheap the English pub- 
lisher publishes his edition of a 
work, the American publisher pro- 
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duces a still cheaper edition. This 
kind of business is no doubt fair 
enough with xon-copyright books, 
when the author’s time given by 
law is run out; but as long as the 
law gives protection, so long should 
the author and publisher be pro- 
tected abroad as well as at home. 
Even if there existed a rule or a 
law which must be abided by, as 
regards the price books must be 
published at, and this law ruled 
the trade both in England and 
America, it would then not be fair 
to ask the owner of any copyright 
to compete with those who had 
not the slightest moral claim to it. 
It is said that the American 
Government has a scheme already 
formed, which they think will sat- 
isfy both American and English 
authors. No scheme can possibly 
satisfy all concerned less than a 
treaty between the two countries, 
giving authors in England and Ame- 
ricafull power over their own works, 
both at home and abroad. Many 
fine books of travel remain unpub- 
lished because of the cost and risk 
of producing them in presentable 
form. An international copyright 
between England and America 
would no doubt be a benefit, and 
improve the literature of both coun- 
tries. A good work of travel must 
have one or more maps, and ought 
to have at least twenty or thirty il- 
lustrations. These two items alone 
may easily cost about three hun- 
dred pounds, and the cost of pro- 
ducing a one-volume octavo book 
of travel often amounts to near a 
thousand pounds, without men- 
tioning the remuneration to the 
author. Itis said, and we can quite 
believe it, that Mr. Whymper’s 
charming volume, entitled Scram- 
bles among the Alps, published at 
one guinea, cost the publisher 
thirty shillings per copy for the first 
edition of one thousand. Such a 
splendid work could hardly fail to 
be successful ; but many very able 
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works in poetry, prose, and fiction 
do fail to be remunerative, because 
the producers have only a limited 
market to cater for; at least, lim- 
ited so far as the producers have 
the benefit of the sales. An inter- 
national copyright would insure the 
certain success of any work of 
merit, and would also do away 
with a system of republishing Eng- 
lish books in America which is 
most cruel and vexing to English 
authors. We will take, for instance, 
Whymper’s As. The pictures in 
that work are as important to il- 
lustrate the author’s meaning as is 
the letter-press. Now, if Mr. Mur- 
ray did not sell an American pub- 
lisher casts of the cuts the latter 
would in all probability reprint the 
letter-press without the pictures, 
and the beauty, as regards Art at 
least, of the volume would be lost. 
If Mr. Whymper has guarded 
against this, he will be fortunate. 
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Many fine books of travels have 
been published in America in this 
way. 

It must be borne in mind that 
we have not attempted to argue 
the doings of American publishers 
from a legal point of view. On legal 
grounds the Americans have, no 
doubt, the best of the argument ; 
but in the absence ofa law to abide 
by, moral right should rule ; and it 
would have been a glorious chapter 
in the history of publishing in Ame- 
rica, for future generations to read, 
that statesmen and law-makers 
having neglected to protect the 
noble profession of literature, 
America, finding herself much de- 
pendent upon English books for 
amusement and instruction, deter- 
mined at once to give English au- 
thors justice, by not reprinting 
English books in America without 
fair and honourable remuneration 
to each and every author. 





‘ONLY A WOMAN’S HAIR,’ 


—— 


MERELY a simple tress—‘ Only a woman’s hair.’ 

Ah me, what joy, what sorrow, is represented there ! 
‘Only a woman’s hair’—merely one little tress, 

But O, how it conjures up a vanished happiness ! 


‘ Only a woman’s hair,’ a tress of jet or of gold; 

‘Only a woman’s hair,’ a gift of days of old ; 

Only a simple tress, given when we were young, 

To be found the fondest treasured of all our treasures among. 


‘Only a woman’s hair ! 


She’s gone on the journey first, 


And my only wish on earth is this weary heart would burst; 
For I know, in that spirit land bright and fair, 
She'll be on its threshold to welcome me there. 





HI NCHCLIFF. 


ee 


A SOLITARY street, steep, straggling ; 
one end abutting on the beach at 
the head of a small wide bay, up 
which the sea tumbles in great 
heavy rollers before a south-west- 
erly gale ; the other terminating in 
an ancient, ivy-mantled church, 
some distance up a narrow preci- 
pitous valley between the wild fir- 
clad hills ; a few houses, outlying 
from the main thoroughfare, dotted 
at intervals along the bottom of the 
valley by the side of the gurgling 
trout-stream that babbles down its 
midst, or scattered here and there 
along the sea-shore at its mouth ;— 
such is the little fishing hamlet of 
Hinchcliff. It has hitherto escaped 
the profanation of the presence of 
the ordinary cockney tourist, and 


naturally so; for to him it would 
be absolutely devoid of attractions. 
It possesses no pier, no esplanade; it 


boasts but few shops. One solitary 
butcher, who kills twice a week, 
and of course reserves all his best 
joints for the ‘ great house’ and ‘t’ par- 
son,’ who are even then compelled 
to content themselves with what he 
may chance to be provided with ; 
the inevitable village inn, with its 
sanded taproom, earthenware mugs, 
and home-brewed ale; and a couple 
of shops, the ambition of one of 
which is limited to ministering to 
the personal vanity of its customers, 
while the other aspires to the dig- 
nity of combining almost every con- 
ceivable trade,—these are the sole 
facilities which Hinchcliff offers to 
would-be purchasers. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether a more am- 
bitious emporium would meet with 
much success. The wants of the 
inhabitants are few and easily sup- 


plied. The sea provides them with 
their means ofsubsistence. There 
is hardly a man in Hinchcliff who 
does not possess the whole, or a 
share, of a boat ; and the number 
of nets being made or repaired at 
the doors of the cottages, or spread 
to dryupon the beach, together with 
a certain odour—‘ an ancient and 
a fish-like smell’—which pervades 
the air, attest to the visitor the na- 
ture ofthe sole industry ofthe place. 

But at the time of our story the 
aspect of the scene is very different 
from that which it presents in the 
breathless stillness of a summer 
noon. The few hours of daylight 
are all but gone, and the dusky tint 
of evening is falling—earlier and 
moregloomily than itordinarily does 
even in the short dismal days of 
mid-winter—upon all around: upon 
the drenched and cheerless village ; 
upon the swollen turbid stream ; 
upon the bare and leafless trees, 
through whose straining branches 
the wind shrieks and howls in its 
impotent wrath as it rushes up the 
valley ; upon the heaving and tur- 
bulent waves. The sky is hidden 
in a pall of dun-coloured cloud, be- 
neath which floats a mass of light 
feathery scud, driving swiftly before 
the gale; the sea, breaking furiously 
upon the beach, is transformed into 
a chaos of angry boisterous waves, 
whose crests, cut off by the wind, 
roll onwards in a mass of foam ; 
while just to leeward of the mouth 
of the bay, an irregular line of 
breakers, extending some distance 
out to sea, marks the position of 
that terror of the homeward-bound 
mariner, the dreaded ‘ Cat.’ 

The wind moans, and wails, and 
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shrieks, like some soul in torment, 
as it dashes in frantic gusts through 
the quivering fir-trees, and rushes 
and roars up the narrow street, and 
round the corners of the quaint old 
church, in all the wild fury of its 
unavailing rage. But, alas, upon 
the ocean its wrath is no longer 
impotent. It is there about to add 
another to its long list of victims. 
Dimly heard at first, the piteous 
sound of the signal guns of some 
doomed vessel is becoming more 
ominously distinct at each report. 
No help can reach her from the 
shore, say the fishermen ; it would 
be sheer mad waste of life to make 
the attempt with such a sea as is 
running outside the bay, and with 
the reef under the lee of any boat 
which should venture to risk it. 
So the little crowd assembled upon 
the beach at Hinchcliff, hoping yet 
against hope that something— it 
knows not, dares not imagine what 
—may yet occur to mitigate the 
horrors of the impending catas- 
trophe, splits up into still smaller, 
awe-struck, expectant groups; while 
ever and again through the gather- 
ing night, above the wild howling 
of the wind, above the boisterous 
roaring of the waves, comes with 
dread significance the dull heavy 
boom of that terrible gun. 


‘I can’t make Morton out at all 
lately ; he’s so different from what 
he used to be. You know what a 
swell he always was at running and 
football, and all that sort of thing. 
Well, he has given it up altogether ; 
and, although he used to have such 
a holy horror of gambling, I know 
there was some uncommonly heavy 
play went on at his rooms two or 
three times last term.’ 

‘Yes, poor fellow ; it’s the old 
story, Lydia, dic per omnes—you 
know the rest. Only I don’t fancy 
Sybaris always finds the noose fit 
very comfortably now he has got 
it fairly round his neck, and when 
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it galls him worse than usual he lets 
out.’ 

‘Which means, I suppose, being 
translated, that he is engaged, and 
doesn’t always quite relish it.’ 

‘Something very near it. It isn’t 
that he isn’t fond enough of the 
girl ; if it were, my “ Lydian” quo- 
tation wouldn’t apply ; but there’s 
a screw loose somewhere. He fan- 
cies she doesn’t care overmuch 
about him, I believe. You seem 
deliciously innocent on the subject. 
I thought every one, or at least 
all Morton’s intimates, knew more 
or less about it. I don’t profess 
to be very learned on the point 
myself; but as far as I can make 
out, Master Herbert, who had 
known Miss Tremayne (I saw you 
staring at her in church on Sunday, 
Charley, so I needn’t describe her 
to you) down here for years without 
finding anything wonderfully attrac- 
tive in her, suddenly discovered, on 
meeting her in a London ballroom, 
that she was the most charming girl 
in existence. Of course, as they 
were such old acquaintances, he 
was on escort duty pretty fre- 
quently after he had once made this 
discovery, without exciting much 
suspicion in the minds of chape- 
rones, and, as luck would have it 
(I fancy the luck was of his own 
making, though), hechanced to meet 
her at a good many places of amuse- 
ment to which he had not accom- 
panied her. The result was, that 
before she returned home they were 
regularly engaged, with everybody’s 
consent, as they'll both have lots 
of money.’ 

‘I don’t see what there is in all 
this to occasion Morton’s reckless 
fits. If, as you say, he is fond of 
Miss Tremayne—’ 

‘Ay, there’s the rub. It’s be- 
cause he és so fond of her—after 
his own fashion.’ (These last few 
words were added in a somewhat 
contemptuous tone.) ‘You see, 
when he came down here in the 
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first vacation after the engagement 
he was a great deal oftener at her 
house, and was _ consequently 
brought much more frequently into 
contact with her family, than he had 
formerly been; and gradually— 
whether rightly or wrongly I don’t 
pretend to say—he seems to have 
got hold of the impression that his 
fair fiancée was by no means fully 
responsive to his devotion. I sup- 
pose a man is more wideawake to 
that sort of thing when he’s very 
far gone himself; but, at any rate, 
in this case there was a certain 
cousin—a fellow in some govern- 
ment office in London—who was 
always coming down here on some 
excuse or the other; and Morton 
took it into his head that, so far as 
Miss Tremayne’s inclinations were 
concerned, the said cousin, despite 
his continual state of dire impe- 
cuniosity, need only have urged 
his suit to have won her consent. 
What her respected papa might 
have had to say on the subject is 
altogether another matter. How- 
ever, you know what a fellow Her- 
bert is—how he always sticks to a 
thing that he has once begun; so 
it won’t seem extraordinary to you 
that he should avoid all scenes, or 
explanations, or anything of that 
sort, but say nothing at all about 
his suspicions, and simply make up 
his mind to go in and win the girl’s 
love. I don’t fancy, though, that 
he has succeeded quite to his own 
satisfaction up to the present; so 
that it’s intelligible enough that he 
should get a bit disheartened some- 
times, and then not confine his 
actions within the limits of her ap- 
probation. It’s the old story, a 
woman at the bottom of every 
man’s ruin, whether it’s moral or 
material. And now, as I’ve told 
you all I know about it, I’m off for 
asmoke. Come along.’ 

And the parties to the foregoing 
colloquy—two young men of the 
ordinary social type of their class— 
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strolled off to the smoking-room 
in the parsonage at Hinchcliff. 
Both there and at the ‘great 
house’ there were guests that 
Christmastide. Besides that family 
circle which the gentle, kindly old 
vicar ever loved to gather around 
him at that season of peace and 
goodwill, his son, Herbert Morton, 
a Third Trinity man, whose name 
was equally a tower of strength in 
the cricket-field and on the river, 
had brought down to pass the vaca- 
tion with him that couple of col- 
lege chums whose conversation we 
have just recorded ; and to Hinch- 
cliff had come Edward Tremayne, 
Squire Tremayne’s nephew, tospend 
what would probably be the last 
Christmas before his cousin’s mar- 
riage, with the uncle who had been 
the guardian of his orphan youth, 
and with the woman whom he 
loved. For whatever may have 
been the foundation for Morton’s 
idea that his own position in Miss 
Tremayne’s affections was some- 
what marred by a predilection on 
her part for her cousin, there could 
be no doubt whatever that the lat- 
ter was passionately attached to the 
playmate of his boyhood. It was, 
perhaps, natural that it should be 
so, and that as the pretty child, 
as he first knew her, became trans- 
formed into the beautiful woman, 
whose beauty was the admiration 
ofall the country-side, and the envy 
of all those malignant dowagers 
who had daughters of their own to 
marry, and who grudged its pos- 
sessor the homage which she ob- 
tained so universally and treated 
so lightly, what was originally a 
mere boyish passion should have 
kept pace with her growth and 
matured with years. But with Ed- 
ward Tremayne pride was as potent 
a motive as love; and pride pre- 
vented him from seeking a marriage 
which would be impossible without 
his uncle’s consent, and which, 
couldhe obtain that consent, would, 
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considering the difference in their 
fortunes, reduce him in his own 
estimation to a mere pensioner 
upon his wife’s property. Nay, it 
did more ; for, after he heard of his 
cousin’s engagement to Morton, it 
was pride that caused him still to 
visit Hinchcliff with sufficient fre- 
quency to avoid arousing any sus- 
picion of his feelings, and which 
enabled him to conceal, under the 
veil of his usual calm and imper- 
turbable demeanour, the depth and 
severity of his wound. 

He was sitting in the drawing- 
room at Hinchcliff, carrying on a 
desultory conversation with his 
cousin as she listlessly turned over 
the leaves of a portrait album, and 
watching the flickering lights and 
shadows cast by the fire as they 
flitted across her face, and in the 
dim gloaming enhanced yet more 
the regal splendour of her beauty, 
when, during a momentary lull in 
the storm without, the report of a 
gun caused Maud to stop abruptly 
in the middle of a sentence, and 
look inquiringly at her companion. 
He got up and walked to the win- 
dow, which, facing the valley, or- 
dinarily commanded a view of the 
sea beyond ; but nothing was visi- 
ble except the drenched landscape, 
and, barely distinguishable through 
the rain, the murky angry waves. 
He gave an upward glance at the 
clouds, and turned quickly to his 
cousin. 

‘Maud, Iam just going down to 
the beach; don’t let uncle wait 
dinner for me. That gun sounded 
like a ship in distress; and if so, 
there may be work to do that may 
detain me.’ 

‘Wait a minute, then, Edward, 
while I put on my things, and I 
will go with you.’ 

‘Go with me! Nonsense, Maud; 
itisn’t fit weather for you to go out, 
and you couldn't do any good.’ 

** Nonsense, Maud,” indeed! 7 
think it is “nonsense, Edward.” 
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Come now,’ she went on coaxingly, 
‘do let me go with you, there’s a 
dear boy. I can put on my water- 
proof, and you know I am privileged 
to do as I please. Besides,’ she 
added in a more serious tone, ‘ if 
there really is a shipwreck, I may 
be able to do something to help the 
people.’ 

Edward looked in her face for a 
moment. For him, at any rate, it 
was impossible to resist the per- 
suasion of its pleading. 

‘Very well, cousin mine ; have 
it your own way, only don’t be 
long ; and, holding the door open 
for her to pass out, he followed her, 
for the purpose of donning a pea- 
jacket and a pair of good stout 
shooting-boots. 

Is it necessary that we should 
inform the reader that Maud was 
motherless? Her behaviour almost 
tells the tale of her early loss. 
Mrs. Tremayne had died when her 
daughter was born, and the widower 
thereupon shut himself up with his 
books in a solitude upon which 
Maud herself, upon whom he doat- 
ed, and a few male friends, were 
alone privileged to intrude. Des- 
titute, therefore, of a parent’s loving 
guidance, and restricted for the so- 
ciety of her own sex to the com- 
pany of Mrs. Morton, and to weeks 
spent at rare intervals at the houses 
of friends, Maud had remained in 
ignorance of many, and acquired a 
contempt for some, of the usages 
of society, which, queen of her little 
realm, she to some extent disre- 
garded at will. 

The cousins reached the beach 
just before the vessel struck, and 
Edward gazed with astonishment 
upon the horror-stricken groups,who 
were watching her drift helplessly 
across the mouth of the bay, when 
he heard that no efforts were being 
made to save the crew. He was 
more than half a sailor, and could 
appreciate the peril ; but there was 
a ring of disappointment in his voice 
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as, after obtaining the information 
he had asked for, he turned to the 
little crowd. 

‘Do you mean to say, then, you 
are going to let those fellows drown 
without making an effort to save 
them? I thought better things of 
youmen. One would imagine you 
had never seen a gale of wind be- 
fore.’ 

‘It’s no good, Master Edward,’ 
answered one of the older men, who 
had known ‘ Master Edward’ from 
the time of the capture of the lat- 
ter’s first mackerel ; ‘some men have 
gone down to the Point, but no 
boat could get out to the Cat to- 
night. Look at them big rollers 
in the bay, and you can guess what 
chance a boat would have out- 
side.’ 

A general murmur of assent fol- 
lowed this speech, and Edward 
turned sharply to the speaker. 

*O, that’s your opinion, Mr. Bill 
Wright, is it? Where’s your boat? 
she’s about the stiffest in the place. 
Here, this is the one, isn’t it, with 
all her oars ready in her? That's 
allright. Now, then, I want a crew; 
which of you men will come off to 
the wreck with me?’ 

There was a momentary pause, 
and each man looked at his neigh- 
bour. Then one came forward, and 
then, under the influence of exam- 
ple, and ashamed to be left behind 
where one was willing tolead, others 
volunteered also. Ina couple of 
minutes the crew was made up; 
and then, whilst the men were fit- 
ting the oars to the thole-ptns and 
preparing for their perilous trip, 
Edward returned to Maud’s side. 
She had sought shelter from the 
wind and drifting spray (the rain 
had ceased for a time) behind a 
boat a few paces off, but was yet 
near enough to hear all that had 
been said, and now she was white 
and trembling with a great fear. 
Even whilst she spoke the pallor 
of her cheeks increased, and she 
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clung convulsively to her cousin’s 
arm for support. 

‘ Edward, surely you are not go- 
ing? It is too dangerous ; let the 
men go without you ; they are used 
to it,’ she pleaded piteously in the 
selfishness of her terror. 

He spoke almost sternly as ke 
answered her. 

‘Hush, Maud ; I am as strong 
as any of them. Besides, I led them 
into going, and I can’t abandon 
them now. Good-bye, dear,’ he 
went on after a moment’s pause. 
His voice had sunk now to a whis- 
per, and, bending over her, he 
pressed his lips lightly to her cheek. 

It was wrong, doubtless, thus to 
trench on another man’s preroga- 
tive, thus to trespass on another 
man’s preserves ; but the provoca- 
tion was undeniably great, and all 
other considerations went down be- 
fore the despairing dread of never 
gazing upon her face again. 

In an instant Maud’s arms were 
clasped about his neck. 

‘Edward, my love, my darling, 
don't go; for my sake don’t go!’ 
and then, overwhelmed with shame 
and confusion, she hid her burning 
and crimsoned face upon his shoul- 
der. 

Gently, very gently, he extricated 
himself from her embrace. 

‘ Maud, you mustn’t, indeed you 
mustn't,’ he said in a voice of ex- 
quisite tenderness; and then his 
self-command gave way, and, for- 
getting all else in the happiness of 
the moment, he strained her to his 
breast, and covered her lips and 
brow with kisses. But the boat 
was ready, and time was of import- 
ance ; so with a whispered ‘ Good- 
bye, my own, my darling ! he im- 
printed one last caress upon her 
unresisting form, and, calling to one 
of the women standing by to take 
care of her, took his place in the 
boat. 

Their parting, however, had not 
been unobserved. From the mo- 
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ment that they arrived on the beach 
the actions of both had been watch- 
ed by one who, if a silent, was as- 
suredly not an unconcerned spec- 
tator; and when the boat started 
on her perilous trip there was one 
in her crew whose name was not 
to be found amongst the original 
volunteers, but who obtained a 
place at the last momentthrough an 
arrangement by which the widow’s 
only son who gave way to him 
certainly suffered no pecuniary 
loss. 

Short as was the time since Ed- 
ward Tremayne had appeared upon 
the scene, it had yet grown per- 
ceptibly darker. The hull of the 
wrecked vessel as she lay upon the 
reef—bowsprit gone, masts gone, 
the mere toy of the waves, which 
broke over her every instant—was 
now barely discernible even to the 
practised eyes which were watching 
her from the shore ; and the blue 
lights which she burned at intervals, 
whilst serving to render her posi- 
tion more distinct, seemed to in- 
tensify the gloom around by the 
contrast with their ghastly radiance. 
The boat despatched to her from 
the shore was lost to sight in the 
black surging waste of water be- 
fore she had gone two hundred 
yards, and although shouts were 
occasionally raised that she had 
been discerned on the summit ofa 
wave, the positions which were as- 
signed to her were rather artistic 
sketches of the wishes of the spec- 
tators than photographs of what 
they had actually seen. All that 
remained was to wait patiently and 
hope ; and Maud, who had stood 
gazing after the boat as long as it 
was possible to distinguish it in the 
surrounding gloom, sank down in 
a sitting posture upon the beach, 
and covering her face with her 
hands, gave herself up to her min- 
gled emotions of shame, happiness, 
and anxiety. At intervals one or 
other of the women spoke kindly 
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to her and offered her the shelter 
of her cottage; but Maud only 
lifted her head, and looked at them, 
apparently unconscious of what 
they were saying, and, motioning 
them away with her hand, remained 
there alone with her dread, Little 
by little the surrounding circum- 
stances passed from her mind ; she 
lost count of time ; gradually her 
fear gained the predominance over 
her other feelings, until her whole 
soul seemed to be absorbed in an 
ever-increasing agony of expecta- 
tion ; and then, just as it appeared 
as if her throbbing brain could bear 
no more, as if her consciousness 
were fading away into the mere 
blankness of misery, her anxious 
ear caught a sound, dimly heard 
above the roaring of the storm, 
which caused her, numb as she was 
from exposure to the cold, and 
cramped from sitting so long in one 
position, to spring hastily to her 
feet, and with eyeballs which were 
almost ready to start from their 
sockets in the intensity of their 
gaze, to peer into the impenetrable 
gloom which now shrouded the 
stern fury of the waves. In the 
scene upon the beach a great change 
had taken place. Darkness had 
fallen, and the fishermen and wo- 
men were gathered around a large 
fire, which they had lighted with 
the double object of keeping them- 
selves warm, and of holding out a 
beacon to the absent boat. It was 
a large blazing fire, and as the 
smoke drifted away to leeward, and 
the red forked tongues of flame 
shot slanting upward, it cast strange 
lights and shadows upon the wea- 
ther-beaten forms around it, and 
imparted to the scene a weird and 
stage-like effect. But Maud was 
too preoccupied to observe it. Her 
interest was absorbed in one sub- 
ject—the safety of the boat. What 
was the noise which she had heard ? 
was it merely the wail of the wind, 
ct was it the sound of voices from 
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the sea? A minute’s anxious pause, 
and then again that sound issued 
from the darkness ; and in another 
moment the boat, bearing a heavier 
freight than that with which she 
started, shot into the circle of light 
cast by the fire. A loud shout of 
joy went up from the little crowd 
upon the beach, and Maud, her 
head swimming in a delirium of 
joy, staggered blindly forward a 
pace or two, supporting herself by 
the boat under the shelter of which 
she had been sitting. And then— 
and then—Great Heaven! had they 
got careless from being so nearly 
home, and let the boat broach to? 
Were all that toil and courage to be 
in vain, and rescuers and rescued 
alike to perish almost within reach 
of their comrades on the shore? 
Even as Maud watched, a huge 
hungry wave, with vast overhang- 
ing crest, came foaming up astern, 
and hurling the boat on high as if 
it had been a tiny morsel of cork, 
dashed it onwards, keel uppermost, 
to the shore, leaving those who 
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were late its occupants to do sturdy 
battle for their lives. 

Hours afterwards, Maud, in her 
bedroom at Hinchcliff, scarcely yet 
thoroughly restored to conscious- 
ness after her long fainting fit, could 
get only one answer from those 
around her to her eager questions 
—that her cousin had not yet re- 
turned. 


Up and down, borne now hither, 
now thither, tossed on every wave 
that sparkles in mockery in the cold 
morning sun, even whilst it still 
sullenly rages with the spent fury 
of the past night, draped with sea- 
weed which clings to the lifeless 
limbs, and floats in a long festoon 
from around the pallid neck, is the 
burden of the sea. Nearer it comes, 
and nearer. /¢—nay, ¢hey; for 
there are two. Nearer it comes, 
ever nearer; until at length the 
advancing tide yields up its sacred 
freight, and casts upon the un- 
watched sand the corpses of Edward 
Tremayne and Herbert Morton. 


THE SECRET SORROW. 
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Way is our friend oppressed with gloom? 
Why pacing up and down the room? 
What secret sorrow lurks within, 

Bending on earth his nose and chin? 
Why does he beat his manly breast ? 
Why rumple locks so neatly dressed ? 
Nor friend nor brother has departed ; 


No child’s death makes him broken-hearted ; 
His wife and goods are safe, and all 

Serene within the servants’ hall ; 

No bailiff, with his gold for stakes, 

Has played a game at ducks and drakes. 
To-day—this is his mental strife— 

He dines en famille with his wife ! 
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IN TWO PARTS, 


—————— 


PART II. 


A BRIGHT sunny morning in De- 
cember —one of those deceitful 
mornings which we do have some- 
times at that time of the year, which 
cheat us into the belief that winter 
is still a long way off, and almost 
tempt us to forget that we have to 
battle through the snows of Christ- 
mas and the icy winds of March 
before we can hope to see summer 
again. 

But for the leafless trees and the 
silence of the song-birds this might 
have been a day in spring. 

The view from Richmond Hill 
looked very nearly as lovely as it 
would have done in June. Except 
in the immediate foreground, the 
absence of foliage was but little 
noticed ; the sun was shining out 
ofa cloudless sky; and the river, 
sparkling in its light, wound like a 
glittering silver band at the foot 
of the hill, on through the green 
meadows, past Ham House and the 
old church at Twickenham, till you 
lost sight of it near Pope’s Villa, 
before it reached Teddington 
Lock, 

There was just air enough to 
move the trees to and fro, but not 
a breath of frost in the wind. In- 
deed it was quite hot in the sun; 
and at first sight one might have 
been tempted to think that Laura 
Clive, as she sat, or rather reclined, 
on one of the benches that are 
placed at intervals along the ter- 
race which leads from the park- 
gates to Earl Russell’s house, might 
easily have dispensed with some 
of the soft warm furs in which she 


was enveloped. But on second 
thoughts you would have agreed 
that those who loved her were quite 
right in taking every possible care 
of one who looked so frail and 
delicate—so little fitted to cope 
with either the rough winds of win- 
ter or the storms of this troubled 
life. 

Since the time that we last saw 
her she had been seriously, indeed 
dangerously, ill. On the very night 
that her brother had led her away, 
in an almost unconscious state, from 
Harold Clive’s prison-cell, her ill- 
ness had commenced. She had 
borne up bravely so long as there 
was anything for her to do; but 
when it was all over, and the reac- 
tion had begun—worst of all, when 
she had learnt that the sacrifice 
she had nerved herself to make 
had never been needed after all— 
then she broke down at once. A 
few hours later the brain-fever which 
had been threatening her for weeks 
laid fast hold upon its prey, and 
for many days and nights there was 
a hard struggle between life and 
death. Life conquered in the end ; 
her own good constitution, and the 
careful nursing of those around 
her, carried her through the worst 
time of danger; and Edward Sar- 
toris found her one morning, about 
a fortnight later, lying, weak as an 
infant indeed, but safe, and with 
the look of consciousness on her 
face which at one time he had 
never thought to see again. 

She recovered with unusual ra- 
pidity up to a certain point, and as 
soon as she was able to bear the fa- 
tigue of travelling, they had brought 
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her from Scotland to her brother's 
house at Richmond. 

There were so many painful me- 
mories associated with Aberdeen, 
that it was pronounced desirable 
to remove her from the neighbour- 
hood at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. Since her arrival in Eng- 
land, however, she had not made 
such quick progress ; not that she 
was any longer really ill—she would 
hardly allow herself to be treated 
as an invalid—but there was a 
languor and depression about her 
which she could not shake off; and 
she looked thin and fragile, like 
some tender hothouse plant on 
which the rough winds of heaven 
ought neverto be permitted to blow. 

And yet, perhaps, she had never 
looked so girlish or so nearly pret- 
ty as she did then, sitting on the 
wooden bench under the grand old 
trees of Richmond Park. Her ill- 
ness had not aged her in the least ; 
on the contrary, she looked far 
younger than she had done that 
day in the Aberdeen Prison—six 
weeks ago now. ‘The expression 
of anxious perplexed thought was 
gone from her face ; there was a 
delicate, almost hectic flush on 
her cheeks ; her forehead was no 
longer contracted as if by pain, 
nor her lips compressed with that 
look of despairing resolution which 
they had worn then. But that they 
seldom broke into smiles now, but 
that the dancing light was gone 
from her eyes, she was more like 
the Laura Sartoris of old. 

She was quite alone; for her 
sister-in-law had driven her there 
in her pony-chaise and left her, 
promising to return in about an 
hour’s time and pick her up again, 
if she had not already walked home 
to her brother’s house, which was 
only a few hundred yards from the 
park gates. 

She had a book in her hand, but 
she was not reading it, thinking ra- 
ther over her own strange life, and 
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ofthe fate which was awaiting her in 
the years to come. No story, whe- 
ther of history or of fiction, could 
be so vividly interesting to her as 
her own. Since her illness she had 
never been able to fix her thoughts 
on any book except one. 

Laura Clive had never once 
seen her husband since the day of 
their strange marriage. He too had 
been ill—struck down with fever 
and utter prostration of strength al- 
most on the very day that her life 
was pronounced safe. His attack 
was more lingering than danger- 
ous, yet it kept him a prisoner to 
his sick bed at his own estate in 
Scotland for a week after his wife 
had been removed to Richmond. 
But of this she had heard but little 
till within the last few hours. The 
mere mention of his name in the 
early days of her recovered con- 
sciousness had caused such an a- 
mount of painful excitement, that 
Mr. Sartoris had judged it wiser to 
avoid the subject altogether, till she 
chose to allude to it of her own 
accord ; and since then she had 
been strangely silent and incurious 
with regard to her husband and 
his movements. 

She knew that he had been ill, 
but that was all. Of the duration 
of his illness or of its serious na- 
ture, she had not the least idea. 
Wife as she knew herself to be in 
name, and in the eyes of the law 
(though, as yet, the secret was 
known only to two or three per- 
sons), she never asked why Harold 
had made no effort to see her again 
during the past few weeks, or taken 
no measures to establish the fact 
of their marriage. Her faculties 
seemed still in some sort dulled 
and blunted by the illness she had 
gone through; and she accepted 
her present position with a kind of 
dreamy resignation, without seem- 
ing to have either the wish or the 
energy to concern herself with what 
the future might bring forth. 
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And yet she thought of him morn- 
ing, noon, and night, this husband 
of hers, whom she had married 
without loving, except indeed as 
the best and truest friend she had 
ever had—the man who had taught 
her all she knew worth knowing, 
and had helped to make her the 
noble woman that she was. 

She had, however, heard news 
of Colonel Clive that very morn- 
ing. Her brother had received a 
letter from him to say that he was 
well again at last, and was going 
to travel south in a day ortwo. He 
should come to Richmond, God 
willing, on the following Friday 
(this was Thursday), to see Laura, 
and to wish her good-bye before 
he went away. Then he had gone 
on to unfold to Edward Sartoris a 
plan which, after calm and mature 
consideration, he had decided would 
be the best calculated to promote 
Laura’s happiness, and, through 
hers, his own. He meant to go 
abroad for six months, perhaps 
longer ; he had suffered much, and 
his health needed recruiting by 
change of air and scene. He did 
not ask his wife to accompany him, 
but suggested that she should con- 
tinue to live with her brother as 
she had done before, or wherever 
else she might choose. At the end 
of six months, if alive, he would 
return to England and learn his 
fate from his wife’s lips. Whether 
or not their marriage should then 
be made public, Laura should de- 
cide. Tenderly as he loved her, 
her happiness was yet dearer to 
him than his own. ‘The generous 
impulse of a moment, which had 
prompted her to sacrifice herself 
for his sake—a sacrifice which had 
only too plainly been repented of 
almost as soon as it was made— 
should not, if he could help it, be 
suffered to blight and wither her 
whole young life. The one thing 
he could not give her back was 
her freedom ; but so long as she 
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showed the faintest repugnance to 
the acknowledgment of their mar- 
riage, so long should it be kept a 
secret, even though it might be to 
their dying day. 

Such were the contents of Colonel 
Clive’s letter ; and Edward Sartoris, 
with many grave doubts and mis- 
givings, had communicated them 
to his sister Laura, as he had been 
requested to do by the writer. 

She was pondering now over what 
she had been told, trying to realise 
the fact that for the next few months 
her fate had, as it were, been set- 
tled for her, and would involve but 
little outward change in her mode 
of life. She was glad ofthis. Laura 
was not a very self-dependent wo- 
man, and, except in one or two in- 
stances, she had very seldom acted 
on her own responsibility. As she 
had told Harold Clive, she had 
been accustomed to obey him ever 
since she was a child, and it seemed 
the most natural thing in the world 
that he should decide for her now. 

The one thought which was up- 
permost in her mind was the fact 
that she was to see her husband 
on the following day. He had 
written on the Monday, and said 
that he would come to Richmond 
on the Friday. But the letter had 
evidently been delayed in the post, 
and it was already Thursday. To- 
morrow, then, she would see him. 
How had she best meet him, and 
where ? 

Then suddenly she lifted her 
eyes, and saw at only a few yards’ 
distance the very man of whom 
she was thinking, walking slowly 
along the terrace towards the bench 
on which she was sitting. 

He had taken her by surprise, 
and come a day before he was ex- 
pected; but it was better so, far 
better. She would have made her- 
self ill and nervous during those 
intervening hours by thinking about 
his coming; but, as it was, she 
had no time to think of anything. 
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At the sight of him she forgot all 
that had happened during those 
last two months; she forgot even 
for the instant the strange relation- 
ship which existed between them ; 
she forgot everything except that 
her ‘dear old Harold’ stood there 
before her, looking worn and ill 
and weary, stooping from sheer 
weakness; and, acting upon the 
impulse of the moment—the truest 
noblest instinct she could have 
obeyed—she started up, and came 
to meet him with glowing cheeks 
and outstretched hands. 

‘O, Harold dear, I am so glad 
to see you after all this long time.’ 

‘God bless you, my darling ! was 
his answer, spoken in a faltering 
voice, 

Her welcome had been so much 
more cordial than he had dared to 
hope, that it had almost unnerved 
him ; but he had schooled himself 
well, and noone would have thought, 
from the quiet matter-of-fact way in 
which he took her hand, and led 
her back to her seat, but that they 
had met within a day or two, and 
few would have guessed at the pas- 
sion of love which this man felt in 
his heart for the young girl beside 
him. 

‘And you are looking so well 
too, Laura; so much better than I 
had expected to see you. The old 
roses are coming back again to 
your cheeks,’ he said. 

She made no answer to his 
words; she had never taken her 
eyes off his face, and now, as she 
spoke, they filled with tears. 

‘Harold, how terribly ill you 
must have been! You are so thin 
and changed, I scarcely recog- 
nised you. And yet what non- 
sense I am talking ; as if I should 
nothave known you anywhere! But 
I don’t think I knew properly till 
this morning that you had been ill 
at all. No one ever told me.’ 

‘They had orders not to,’ he 
answered, with his old sad smile. 
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‘I was not going to have you fret 
yourself about me as you always 
used to in your young days, when 
“old Harold” was ill. So you are 
glad to see me, little one,’ he added, 
bending his kind eyes upon her 
face, and stroking his gray mous- 
tache (grayer than ever now) with 
his hand. 

‘Yes, very,’ she answered simply, 
‘But what made you come and 
look for me here ?” 

‘They told me at the house that 
you had gone out with Mrs. Sar- 
toris about half an hour ago, and 
that I should most likely find you 
on this terrace. So instead of wait- 
ing, I just walked up here on the 
chance of finding you, and you 
see I have been rewarded for my 
pains.’ 

‘But we did not expect you till 
to-morrow.’ 

‘No; I said to-morrow when I 
wrote; but I came up to town a 
day sooner than I intended, and— 
well, I could not help coming here 
to-day.’ 

Then they were silent for a few 
moments, and the colour on Laura’s 
cheeks deepened painfully under 
the steady gaze of those dark eyes, 
which were bent on her with such 
a depth of tenderness in their ex- 
pression. 

‘You know what I have come 
for, Laura?’ he said presently, very 
gently. 

_ She bent her head without speak- 
ing. 

‘ Did Edward give you my letter 
to read ?” 

* He read it to me, which comes 
to much the same thing. Why did 
you not write to me? she asked 
abruptly, as she raised her eyes to 
his with a reproachful look, which 
somehow made him feel rather 
happy than otherwise. 

‘ Because,’ and as Harold Clive 
spoke he took one of her little soft 
warm hands out of her muff, and 
held it in his own, ‘ because I did 
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not know that this little woman 
would be strong or well enough to 
read such a long letter as that for 
herself, and because,’ he added, 
with a touch of bitterness in his 
tone, ‘I think, Laura, you might 
guess why I did not write to you, 
ifyou will give yourself the trouble 
to remember how we parted.’ 

Whereupon Laura began to 
tremble, and to feel that with a 
little more of this sort of thing she 
should break down altogether. And 
forbearing as Harold always was, 
and always had been with her, she 
knew that anything approaching 
to a scene would be inexpressibly 
annoying to him. Prudence there- 
fore suggested a timely retreat, if 
not an actual flight. She gently 
disengaged her hand, and rose up 
from the bench. ‘Do you think 
you would be too tired to walk 
back with me to the house, Harold?’ 
she asked. ‘I have been sitting 
here almost too long, and am be- 
ginning to feel quite cold.’ 

So they walked back together 
slowly side by side, and as they 
went he told her little by little, in 
a matter-of-fact, almost cheerful 
way, about his plan of spending the 
winter abroad, which he had sketch- 
ed out in his letter to her brother. 

It was not a long walk, but the 
distance was about as much as 
either of them could manage ; and 
Laura, as she seated herself in a 
large easy-chair in Mrs. Sartoris’s 
drawing-room, looked half ready to 
faint; while Harold began to think 
he had been a little premature in 
saying that the roses had come 
back again to her cheeks. They 
were pale enough now, poor child! 

They had the room to themselves, 
for Mr. Sartoris had gone into the 
district for the whole morning, and 
Rosa had not yet returned. Laura 
threw off her wraps one after an- 
other : her little hat with its droop- 
ing feather, her furs, her gloves, and 
then, clasping her white hands to- 
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gether nervously, she looked up in 
her companion’s face. 

‘ Harold, do you really think you 
are right in doing this,—in going 
abroad, I mean?’ she said. 

‘I do really think I am right in 
going,’ he answered, sitting down 
beside her, and laying his hand on 
her shoulder, ‘and I will tell you 
why, if you will listen tome. IfI 
were to stay on in England, things 
could not remain between us as 
they are now. Our marriage must 
be acknowledged, and I must claim 
you as my wife whether it would be 
for your happiness or not. And 
until you give yourself to me of 
your own free will, Laura, I will 
not believe, or at least I cannot 
bring myself to realise, that those 
few words spoken in haste, spoken 
altogether under a misapprehen- 
sion, can give me any moral right 
to bind you down to what, without 
love, would be to you a mere life of 
bondage. Do you recollect what I 
told you when you came on that 
first day like an angel to visit me 
in my prison,—that the one thing 
I could not bear would be to see 
you miserable, pining and fretting 
day by day for the liberty which I 
could not give youback? Andthen, 
little one, do you remember what 
you said to me? You told me that 
if I would be patient with you, it 
could not be but that you would 
learn tolove me in the end. Now 
I am just going to take you at your 
word, for I have lived upon that 
hope ever since. I am going to be 
very patient, Laura; it seems to 
me that I could wait through half 
a lifetime with that end in view, 
and when the day comes, as come 
it will, Ido believe and hope, though 
it may be six months, or even six 
years hence—when the day comes 
that my wife can put her hand in 
mine, and tell me she has learnt 
to love me, if only a little, then my 
patience will have had its full re- 
ward. But in the mean time it Is 
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better thatwe should not meet often 
as we do to-day. That is why I 
am going away. And, Laura,’ he 
said a moment after, ‘ you will try 
to think kindly of me while I am 
gone, dear, will you not? 

‘There is no need for me to try,’ 
she answered simply, speaking more 
calmly than he had done; ‘I cou/d 
not think of you in any other way. 
But, Harold, what a long time you 
will be away! Six months! I have 
never been so long without seeing 
you in all my life.’ 

‘It will not seem so very long,’ 
he answered, while a happy smile, 
like a gleam of sunshine, flashed 
across his lips. ‘And if you should 
miss me a little bit, it will only make 
you the more glad to see me when 
I come back, if I ever do come 
back, that is to say. And in case 
I should not, Laura,’ he went on 
more gravely, and taking a letter 
out of his pocket book, ‘I want you 
to understand about this.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ she ex- 
claimed, looking at him out of her 
large gray eyes. ‘ Why should you 
not come back ?” 

‘ Well, you see I shall be a very 
idle man, and if there should be 
any struggle for liberty going on in 
Poland or Italy, as there is very 
likely to be within the next few 
months, I might join the patriots 
for want of something else to do, 
and then I might get shot down, 
like many a better man.’ 

*O Harold, don’t ! 

‘But in any case,’ he went on, 
without heeding her interruption, 
‘life is uncertain at the best ; and 
one can never say what a day, much 
less what six months, may bring 
forth. If anything should happen 
to me, Laura, you will find that you 
have been my first thought and my 
last. This letter, which I wish you 
to read quietly when I am gone (it 
will tell you more than I can say 
in words), contains an enclosure 
for your brother about business 
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matters. You know that, as the 
world reckons, I may call myself a 
rich man; and if I should die before 
you, my little Laura will find that 
she has become a rich woman. 
I am glad so far of this—glad that 
you have given me the right to 
leave you all I have: you will make 
a better use of the money than I 
have ever done, my darling.’ 

She interrupted him almost pet- 
tishly : ‘ Don’t talk like that, as if 
you were going to die. I cannot 
bear to hear you say such things. 
Let us speak about something else. 
I cannot feel as if I were doing 
right in letting you go away at all.’ 

He made no answer, but sat 
gravely watching her. She had not 
given him one word of thanks for 
that generous purpose of his which 
he had just confided to her, but it 
was not this that troubled him. 

Presently she raised herself and 
sat upright in her chair, her hands 
clasping and unclasping each other 
inanervous way, which had become 
habitual to her of late. 

‘Harold,’ she said, in a low 
trembling voice, ‘ I will go abroad 
with you if you wish it. I want to 
do my dutyas yourwife, indeed I do.’ 

‘Your duty! he cried indignantly, 
starting up from his chair, and tak- 
ing one or two rapid turns up and 
down the room. ‘ AMerc/ but I 
look for something more than duty 
from the woman who is to be called 
my wife. It will not do, I tell you, 
child. To watch you doing your 
duty towards me, as you call it, 
would be simply torture. I could 
never bear it for a week, and if I 
were once to see you shrink from 
me again as you did that night, I 
believe it would drive me mad. 
There, there, Laura, forgive me; it 
was not yourfault. What have I said? 
You could not help it, my poor little 
girl. How could I be so cruel ! 

For Laura had hidden her face in 
her hands, and was crying bitterly. 

‘It is for you to forgive, Harold, 
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though I did not mean to be cruel 
either,’ she sobbed. ‘ But I was so 
ill, I did not know half that I did 
or said that dreadful night. I must 
have been almost delirious even 
then. Don’t think of that time any 
more.’ 

‘Hush, hush, you'll make yourself 
ill if you cry like that, Laura,’ he 
said, laying his hand on her head, 
and speaking in the same chiding 
tone he would have used to her in 
the days gone by. ‘I forgive, if 
there was anything to forgive, but 
I say again it was not your fault. 
Let us talk about something else. 
It seemed to me that I had so 
much to say to you, and now I 
must be off in a few minutes, if I 
am to catch the one-o’clock train.’ 

‘But you will come and see me 
again before you go?” said Laura, 
dashing away her tears. 

He only shook his head. 

‘Why not ?” 

‘It would only make us both 
miserable, and besides, there is no 
time.’ 

‘But you are not going till next 
week,” she pleaded. 

‘I go by the half-past eight- 
o'clock express from Charing-cross 
to-night.’ 

‘To-night? Harold! 

Even thenhemight have yielded, 
but it so happened that his eye fell 
at that moment upon her hand, 
which she had laid upon his arm, 
her ungloved left hand, where her 
wedding ring should have been, 
and was wot. He saw that it was 
not there, and she saw that he had 
missed it. Their eyes met for one 
instant, and she crimsoned beneath 
his reproachful glance. It could 
not well have been otherwise. She 
could not have worn it so long as 
their marriage remained a secret ; 
but her heart ached for him then, 
when she saw the look of pain 
which came into his face, and 
after that she felt that she might 
as well have tried to move a 
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rock, as to move him from his re- 
solution. 

*I go by the mail-train to Dover 
to-night,’ he repeated, not unkindly, 
but in a tone of decision which left 
no room for appeal, ‘and shall 
be in Paris to-morrow morning by 
daybreak, I hope, as I have busi- 
ness to do for a friend before the 
week is out.’ 

‘ You will write to me?’ she asked 
humbly. 

‘Yes, I will write some day—not 
just directly. Don’t try to write to 
me till Isend you word. You must 
say good-bye to Edward and his 
wife for me,’ he went on : ‘ for they 
are not in,it seems, and I cannot 
wait to see them. Bid them take 
good care of you for my sake, that 
you may look strong and well 
when I come back to England to 
see you again. And now, Laura, 
good-bye.’ 

It was abruptly said—he could 
not trust himself to say one other 
word. He was standing straight 
before her, holding out both his 
hands. She put hers into them, 
and looked up at him with a sort 
of pitiful frightened look. There 
were no tears in her eyes now ; but 
she was very pale, and was tremb- 
ling from head to foot. 

‘Laura, I am going away from 
you for a long time, and you are 
my wife,’ he pleaded, almost in a 
whisper. ‘Try not to shrink from 
me, darling. I want you to give me 
one kiss before I go, it is so very, 
very long since I felt the touch of 
a woman’s lips ; and I should like, 
while I am away, to be able to 
dream of what my wife’s kiss was 
like.’ 

Then she put her arms about his 
neck and kissed him once, twice, 
upon his scarred cheek, simply and 
naturally as a child might have 
done. Even then, I believe, he 
was not quite content ; but it must 
be owned he was hard to please. 

‘Harold, don’t go away,’ she 
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whispered—‘ indeed there is no 
need.’ 

‘Leave me to be the judge of 
that,’ he answered, almost sternly. 
‘We have both made a mistake. 
Yours was the noblest mistake 
that a woman ever made perhaps, 
but still it was a mistake ; and mine 
—Well, it is too late to talk about 
mine now. Say no more, child, for 
I believe in my heart that I am act- 
ing for the best. Now, once more 
good-bye, and God bless you, my 
darling! Laura, little wife, learn to 
love me before I come back again.’ 

He held her to his heart for one 
instant, and then, before she could 
look up again, he was gone—gone 
with that broken cry upon his lips, 
with the same thought of blessing 
in his heart with which he had first 
greeted her. But in spite of all 
that had passed between them, in 
spite of the cruel pain of parting, 
Harold Clive went out from his 
wife’s presence a happier man, with 
a lighter heart and a more hopeful 
spirit than he had felt before. 

And Laura? 

Half an hour afterwards, when 
Rosa Sartoris came back from her 
drive, she found her poor little 
sister-in-law lying on the sofa, with 
Harold’s open letter clutched con- 
vulsively in her hand. Her head 
was buried in the sofa-cushion, and 
she was crying and sobbing as if her 
very heart would break. 

* . & * * 

There was the usual amount of 
confusion and excitement at the 
Charing-cross station at about a 
quarter-past eight o’clock that even- 
ing. A little more than the usual 
amount perhaps ; for it was getting 
on towards Christmas, and there 
were more travellers going out of 
London and to the Continent than 
there had been for several weeks 
past. The Dover mail was to start 
in about ten minutes ; the passen- 
gers were crowding in great num- 
bers on to the platform ; porters 


were running to and fro, some 
wheeling heavy trucks piled up with 
luggage slowly before them, others 
driving empty ones at a tremendous 
pace along the slippery pavement. 
Theweather had quite changed since 
the morning—it was raining fast 
outside, and blowing hard as well; 
and every now and then the wind 
came in such a sharp stormy gust, 
that it sounded like thunder, and 
seemed likely to blow off the roof 
of the station altogether. 

‘You'll be having a nasty night, 
Colonel, I’m afeard,’ said Harold 
Clive’s servant to his master, who 
was already seated in one of the 
corner seats of a first-class carriage. 

‘ Perhaps I shall, Brown,’ he ans- 
wered, ‘ but you and I have braved 
worse nights than this together be- 
fore now.’ 

‘ That’s true, sir, said the man. 

He was to follow his master to 
Paris in less than a week, but he 
seemed as if he hardly liked to lose 
sight of him even for those few 
days. Colonel Clive was a man 
who knew the art of making him- 
self loved by his dependents. He 
was a thoroughly kind and con- 
siderate master, though a strict dis- 
ciplinarian, This man Brown had 
been a private in his old regiment, 
and had served with him in India 
and the Crimea. He had had his 
foot shot off at the Redan, and 
Clive, when he went to see him a 
week or two afterwards at Scutari, 
was so touched with the man’s gra- 
titude and devotion to himself, that 
he promised to take him into his 
own service when he received his 
discharge. -Brown had remained 
with him ever since as his personal 
attendant; he had nursed his master 
night and day through his last ill- 
ness, and very likely knew more of 
Harold Clive’s secrets than that 
gentleman had the least idea of. 
He by no means approved of this 
sudden mania for travelling on his 
master’s part, and hinted as much 
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in his character of nurse; but the 
Colonel’s answer was simply an 
order to pack his portmanteau and 
meet him at Charing-cross at eight 
o'clock that night, and the soldier’s 
old habit of obedience prevented 
him from offering any farther re- 
monstrance. He was still stand- 
ing with his hand on the carriage 
door, when suddenly he touched 
his hat with a pleased smile, and 
retreated from his position to make 
way for a new-comer, who came 
running up to hold speech with 
Harold Clive. 

* Mr. Sawtris a-coming, sir,’ said 
Brown as he stepped back. 

‘ Edward, this zs kind,’ exclaimed 
Harold, as ‘ Mr. Sawtris’ came up 
and thrust his hand into the carriage 
in silence ; for at the first moment 
he was too much out of breath to 
speak ; * quite unexpected too.’ 

‘I did not hope to see you again, 
after being so unlucky as to miss 
you this morning.’ 

‘And I have been chasing you 
about all over London through the 
whole afternoon, as Brown there 
can tell you,’ was the reply. ‘I 
could not bear the thought of your 
leaving England without shaking 
hands with you again, Clive,’ he 
added ; ‘and besides, Laura made 
me come. She had a message to 
send you.’ 

‘Laura had? A message! What 
was it ?’ asked Clive, his heart beat- 
ing very fast. 

‘Well, it is not exactly a message, 
it’s this. You were not to open it 
till you were alone.’ 

And Mr. Sartoris held out to the 
other a little white-paper parcel, 
with something written on the out- 
side. 

Harold did not offer to open it, 
he did not even look at it ; but his 
fingers closed over it with a sort of 
loving clasp, as if it had been 
Laura’s own hand he was holding. 

‘Tell her, whatever it is, I thank 
her,’ he said in a low voice. 
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‘How are you, Clive? asked 
Edward Sartoris, peering into the 
carriage to see the other's face. 
‘You look terribly pulled down, 
old fellow, not quite fit to be tra- 
velling alone.—How is it you are 
not going with him, Brown, eh?” 

*Colonel’s own orders, sir,’ re- 
plied Brown grimly. 

‘ Brown follows me in less than 
a week,’ said Harold, smiling. ‘I 
have something for him to do in 
London before he leaves. I know 
this illness has made me look like 
a scarecrow, but I’m all right now, 
and quite able to look after myself. 
Don’t stand so near the carriage, 
there’s a good fellow,’ he added, 
as the engine gave a preliminary 
shriek ; ‘it makes me more ner- 
vous to see a man do that, than it 
would to see him lead off a forlorn 
hope.’ 

‘I dare say it does,’ replied the 
other, laughing and stepping back ; 
‘you’re better, Clive, I can see. 
I think you'll do now.’ 

‘I think I shall.’ 

It was close upon half-past 
eight o’clock, and those few pas- 
sengers who are always late for 
every train were being hurried 
along the platform and thrust into 
carriages by divers guards and 
porters. A large party with nurses 
and children (one of the latter 
screaming aloud); a lady in a 
scarlet hood, followed by a young 
woman who looked like a servant ; 
an old gentleman who seemed very 
deaf, and was decidedly very cross, 
ran past and were swallowed up 
somewhere in the fore part of the 
train. All except the deaf gentle- 
man, who came back and got into 
Harold’s compartment. ‘Then the 
guard sounded his whistle, and the 
train began to move. 

‘Now you're off, Clive. Good- 
bye,’ exclaimed Mr. Sartoris ; ‘take 
care of yourself, and come back to 
us again all right in the spring.’ 

‘That is what I mean to do, 
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Good-bye, Edward ; good-bye, 
Brown.’ 

One more wave of the hand, and 
the train had carried him beyond 
sight of those familiar faces. 

Colonel Clive threw himself back 
in the corner of the carriage, and 
for about the space of a quarter of 
an hour neither spoke nor moved ; 
but he held his little precious packet 
in his hand all the time as carefully 
as if it had been the Koh-i-noor. 
He never attempted to look at it 
even, until the old gentleman in 
the other corner, after grunting out 
one or two surly remarks, had co- 
vered his head with a yellow-silk 
pocket-handkerchief, and composed 
himself to sleep for the rest of the 
journey. Then, to all intents and 
purposes, he was alone; and Harold 
moved a little more into the middle 
of the carriage, so that the flicker- 
ing light of the centre lamp might 
help him to see what his treasure 
really was—a little parcel in white 
writing-paper, neatly folded and 
neatly sealed, with this written upon 
it: ‘Colonel Clive; with Laura’s 
love.’ 

Dear little girl! Harold’s first 
impulse was to kiss passionately 
those few precious words which 
Laura’s hand had so lately traced. 
Not that it was by any means the 
first time he had received from her 
such a gift with such a message. 
He had more than a score of simi- 
lar wrappers put by among his own 
peculiar treasures, with much the 
same words written on them, ex- 
cept that those of earliest date 
bore the inscription, ‘Foruncle Ha- 
rold, with little Laura’s best love,’ 
traced in a child’s large text-hand. 
It was nothing new, therefore, for 
him to receive a present from his 
young ward. But this was some- 
thing different. There was a deeper 
meaning in the words now. Laura 
would never have sent her love to 
him that night, ifshe had not meant 
him to understand that there was 
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at least a kind feeling in her heart 
for the man who was about to exile 
himself from his country for nearly 
half a year, that she might be the 
happier in the end. 

‘ Dear little girl What had she 
sent him? He cut open the pack- 
et carefully (for he could not bring 
himself to break through the neat 
black seals), and found the con- 
tents to be a small morocco jewel- 
ler’s case. She had prepared for 
him a keepsake, then, lest he should 
forget her while he was away. No 
fear of that. But what was it? He 
hoped that it might be a locket, 
with her portrait enclosed in it, so 
that he could wear it always, and 
see her dear face at every hour of 
the day! It was. A large gold 
double locket of simple device, like 
one he had often seen her wear. 
On one side the reversed letters, 
H. C. and L. C., were engraved ; 
and it contained a vignette likeness 
of Laura, taken in Scotland just 
before her illness. 

This was all that he had wished 
for; but it was not all that was 
there.. 

On the other side of the locket, 
in the place destined for another 
portrait or for hair, lay a little piece 
of thin white paper, folded and. 
folded into the smallest possible 
compass. There was writing upon 
this; and Harold opened it, and 
held it up to the light. It was in 
Edward Sartoris’s handwriting, and 
it was a certificate of Harold Clive’s 
marriage with Laura Sartoris at 
Aberdeen, on the roth day of No- 
vember 1865.* 

I will not say what Clive did or 
said after that. It was as well, per- 
haps, for some reasons that the old 
deaf man in the other corner slept 
peacefully under the yellow ban- 
dana; for he had eyes at least, if 
not ears. But this much may be 
told. Although the Colonel con- 


* The date given in Part I. was printed, 
by mistake, 1866. 
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trived to fasten the locket securely 
on to his watch-chain, he neverthe- 
less held his hand lovingly over it 
during the rest of the journey. 

It seemed to him that every one 
must know of its inestimable pre- 
ciousness in his eyes, and thatsome- 
body, possibly the old man oppo- 
site, would inevitably try to snatch 
it from his grasp before the night 
was over. That locket was worth 
a good deal more than the Koh-i- 
noor to him now. 

Meanwhile the train sped on at 
a tremendous pace through the 
darkness and the rain and the 
wind. In spite of the obscurity, 
the black clouds could be seen 
scudding rapidly across the sky. 
Once or twice there was a slight 
break, and the moon made a des- 
perate effort to show herself for a 
few moments; but then there would 
come a fiercer squall than ever, and 
the rain would beat in a perfect 
deluge against the carriage win- 
dows. 

On they went, through the chalk- 
hills of Croydon and Reigate, 
through the beautiful hop-gardens 
of Kent, the bare stacked poles look- 
ing weird and desolate enough now, 
in the fitful fantastic light thrown 
upon them by the engine-lamps. 

On they went, never stopping 
once, never slacking speed even, 
except now and then as they passed 
through some brightly lighted sta- 
tion, which looked as cheerful as an 
oasis in the desert compared with 
the surrounding darkness. Past 
Folkestone ; and as the train dash- 
ed on by the side of the sea, they 
could hear, above the noise of the 
wind, the roaring of the waves as 
they fought together which should 
be the first to break upon the little 
bit of shingly beach which lies 
under Shakespeare's cliff and the 
high chalk-hills of Kent. 

On through Dover station ; then 
more slowly past the Lord Warden, 
where the glare ofa hundred lamps, 
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streaming through the uncurtained 
windows of the coffee-room, threw 
a blaze of light for at least fifty 
yards around in every direction ; 
till at last they came to a full stop 
half-way down that grand work of 
modern times, the Admiralty Pier. 
O, what a comfort it was to stop at 
last and breathe ! 

The tide was ebbing fast, and the 
two mail-boats were moored a long 
way down the pier, on the harbour 
side. Happily for the Ostend and 
Calais passengers, just at the mo- 
ment when the train discharged 
its living freight, there came one 
of those breaks in the clouds of 
which I have spoken, and they had 
the benefit of 

‘ The struggling moonbeam’s fitful light,’ 
as well as that of the flickering 
gas-lamps, to assist them in the de- 
scent of the slippery, sloppy, sea- 
weedy steps which led from the 
pier to the mail steamers. 

When Colonel Clive, after stand- 
ing for a minute or so by the car- 
riage he had just left, walked slowly 
on, and reached the top of this 
flight of steps, he found his farther 
progress arrested by a lady and 
gentleman, who, after the fashion 
of nervous travellers, were putting 
a number ofquestions to a seafaring 
man who was standing by about 
the siate of the weather, and receiv- 
ing rather a larger amount of truth 
than usual in reply. 

‘What sort of a passage do you 
think it will be, sailor?’ asked the 
lady timidly. 

‘ Tidy passage, marm ; you'll find 
it a leettle roughish on the other 
side.’ 

‘You don’t call it a zery bad 
night, I suppose? remarked the 
gentieman., 

‘Well, it d¢ a dirty night ; I can’t 
say that it b’aint,’ replied the sailor 
in a confidential tone. ‘There's 
been a nasty “‘ popple” on the sea 
all day, and the wind’s a-getting up.’ 
He would have spoken more cor- 
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rectly if he had said that it had got 
up. 
‘What boat is going ?” 

‘The Samphire’ (pronounced 
‘ Sarmphire’ in the man’s broad 
Kentish dialect). 

*O dear, isn’t that a very bad 
boat? Does not she roll very 
much indeed ?’ suggested the lady 
humbly. 

‘ Best boat on the station, marm ; 
that’s what she is,’ said the man, 
turning away indignantly. 

*O Charles, don’t you think 
we had better stop at the Warden 
and go over by daylight ?’ the lady 
pleaded, turning to her husband. 

‘My dear, my dear, you really 
are so very nervous,’ he replied, 
‘you should have thought of all 
this before we left town. Of course 
we can do as you please about 
stopping here to-night; but if we 
do, it will be entirely on your ac- 
count. For my part, I don’t mind 
how rough it is.’ 

(He did though. In less than 
half an hour afterwards he was roll- 
ing about in the agonies of sea- 
sickness, anathematising his poor 
wife, who was suffering more silently 
on the next sofa, for ever want- 
ing him to go to France at all, and 
devoutly wishing himself every few 
minutes at the bottom of the 
sea.) 

‘ Now then, marm, said the sailor 
not disrespectfully, ‘please to step 
aside, and let these other ladies 
and gents go by.’ 

While the undecided couple still 
lingered, discussing the advisability 
of crossing that night or not, some 
of the other passengers by the 
South-Eastern train slipped by and 
went down the steps, among them 
the old deaf gentleman, the lady 
in the red hood, and the party with 
the nurses and children, the baby 
still shrieking vociferously, as it 
had probably shrieked the whole 
way down in the train. 

Harold Clive followed leisurely, 
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carrying his travelling-bag, and with 
his shepherd’s plaid flung over his 
arm. 

‘ Please to step on, sir,’ observed 
the sailor, accosting him. ‘We 
aint got no time to lose.’ 

*‘How’s that? What’s all this 
hurry about ?’ inquired Clive. ‘We 
were seven minutes before our 
time at the pier.’ 

‘I know you was, sir,’ replied 
the sailor, speaking in a different 
tone when he found he had a dif- 
ferent sort of man to speak to; 
‘and the Victoria people has been 
aboard better than a quarter of an 
hour already; that’s because we 
telegraphed hup. But we shall 
shove off the moment the luggage 
is got aboard, for fear of missing 
the tide at Calais.’ 

‘I thought you could always 
make the pier now,’ remarked Ha- 
rold carelessly. 

‘So we can, most/y always ; but 
there’s just a time nows and thens, 
when the tide’s a-running out of 
the harbour fast and the wind’s 
a-blowing in one /articular direc- 
tion, when it aint no mortal use 
a-trying to shoot the bar. And 
it’s a-blowing in that articular di- 
rection now.’ 

Harold walked on rather faster 
after hearing this, and overtook 
some of the other passengers be- 
fore they had reached the bottom 
of the stairs. The water even in 
the harbour was rough, and the 
steamer was rolling uneasily from 
side to side. ‘The gangway, poised 
at an angle of nearly forty-five de- 
grees, rolled with it, and afforded 
an unsafe footing for the passen- 
gers in the uncertain light. 

As Colonel Clive was crossing 
it, the lady in the scarlet hood, 
whom he had noticed before, and 
who was just in front of him, made 
a false step, and almost fell. But 
for his arm, which was instinctive- 
ly stretched out to save her, she 
would have fallen. 
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‘T hope you have not hurt your- 
self, he exclaimed. 

She murmured something in re- 
ply, whether in French or English 
he could scarcely make out, and 
then, without even turning her head 
to thank him, walked straight down 
the companion-stairs and into the 
ladies’ cabin. Her manner struck 
him as being a little uncourteous, 
but he fancied she might be ill ; 
indeed, he did not trouble himself 
much about it, for the next mo- 
ment his attention was engrossed 
by something quite different. 

A gentleman had run on board 
the boat just after him, and was 
calling out to the sailors in a loud 
voice. 

‘Here, Jack ’ he cried, ‘ I’ve got 
my little lame boy in his carriage 
on the pier up there. We've man- 
aged to get him to the top of the 
steps, and now I want four of 
you fine fellows to carry him on 
board. You'll do it better than 
the landsmen. I'll give you a shil- 
ling a wheel. Which of you'll go?” 

Fine fellows he might well call 
them. A dozen of them would 
have gone, with or without the shil- 
ling ; they never would have stood 
for that. They went scrambling 
over the gangway and up the steep 
slippery stairs like a swarm of bees, 
and in another minute four of them 
had lifted the little lame boy in his 
invalid - carriage on their strong 
shoulders, and were carrying him 
down to the steamer. 

The poor little lad—a child of 
about seven or eight years old, who 
had been lame from his birth and 
quite unable to walk—startled at 
the sudden change of position and 
at the strange faces round him, 
put on a very frightened look, and 
seemed just ready to cry. In vain 
the bright merry-looking sailors 
nodded at him and told him to 
cheer up. The little lips only qui- 
vered more and more, until a hand 
was held out to him between the 
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sailors’ shiny caps, and a voice he 
knew and loved well called out, 
‘All right, Tom, my lad; here I 
am close by ’ And the poor little 
fellow looked round, caught hold 
of his father’s hand, and was com- 
forted. 

Harold watched the father when, 
after thanking the men, he lifted 
the child out of the carriage and 
carried him in his own arms down 
the cabin-stairs ; and the thought 
struck him that, except under the 
pressure of necessity, it would have 
been wiser to have made the pass- 
age with an invalid like that on a 
calmer sea and in the daylight. 

The last passenger was on board 
now, and the captain sang out in 
a loud voice to let go the ropes. 
Then, without another sound, the 
Samphire slipped quietly from her 
moorings and steamed away to 
France. 

Away —past the last stone of 
solid masonry, past the forest of 
piles beyond, where the diving-bells 
go up and down twice in a day, 
and the great steam-engine above 
goes on snorting and puffing from 
morning till night, sending the air, 
which is the very breath of life, 
through the tubes to the poor fel- 
lows at the bottom, who work for 
six hours at a stretch, fitting to- 
gether those great blocks of gra- 
nite at a depth of sixty feet be- 
low the sea. There was nothing 
going on there now of course ; 
there would have been nothing 
doing even in broad daylight in 
such a sea as that ; for the waves 
were dashing and tearing through 
the piles as though they would 
uproot them, strong as they were, 
from their very foundation. Harold 
watched them as he stood on the 
deck with a curious sort of smile. 
It was just among such piles as 
these that Philip Anstruther’s hat 
had been found wedged the morn- 
ing after his strange disappearance. 

If that hat had never been found, 
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how different the current of his own 
life might have been ! 

He would have been a happier 
man in some respects perhaps, but 
then he might never have come in- 
to possession of that same precious 
locket which his fingers closed up- 
on instinctively. 

He watched the long line of gas- 
lights—which make the Admiralty 
Pier, when seen at night from the 
western heights, look like a great 
illuminated serpent lying upon the 
sea—go out one by one; he saw 
the red lamps of the engines move 
slowly back along the ground, like 
creeping fireworks, to their respec- 
tive stations (they would not be 
wanted again till three o’clock the 
next morning, when the return boat 
from Calais was due) ; and then at 
last he could see nothing more ex- 
cept the few flickering lights upon 
the old Castle-hill; and he turned 
away his head, wondering a little 
sadly how long it would be before he 
should see that English shore again. 

The moon had disappeared once 
more behind a cloud, and, five 
minutes after, down came another 
blinding shower of rain and sleet. 
At the same moment a wave 
struck the Samphire, which drench- 
ed the boat from stem to stern, put 
out Colonel Clive’s cigar, and sent 
that gentleman, for prudential rea- 
sons, to seek the shelter of the 
black-hole below stairs, yclept the 
cabin. He was too good a sailor, 
and had been tossed about on too 
many stormy nights at sea, to care 
much about the short Channel pas- 
sage, trying as it unquestionably is; 
but the sights and sounds which 
greeted him when he entered the 
cabin might have driven him in 
desperation to the wet deck again, 
but for something which attracted 
his attention during his brief glance 
around. 

The little lame boy he had seen 
carried on board was lying on a 
sofa exactly opposite the door, and, 
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with the instinct which made all 
children love Harold Clive, he 
turned his eyes wistfully upon the 
new-comer, and seemed silently to 
entreat him to stay. The child 
did not appear to be sea-sick ; but 
he looked very scared and lonely. 
His father had already succumbed 
to the prevailing malady, and seem- 
edvery helpless and unable to speak 
to him. Still, one of his hands was 
passed lovingly round the child’s 
neck, and Colonel Clive saw that 
on the little finger of this hand 
there was a plain gold wedding- 
ring. He was a widower then, 
though still a young man, and per- 
haps this was his only child. Har- 
old’s heart warmed towards the 
poor little motherless cripple, and, 
going up to the gentleman, he said 
kindly, 

‘If you were to lie down alto- 
gether, sir, and shut your eyes, you 
would suffer less. I'll look after 
this little lad, and see that he comes 
to no harm. I’m a good sailor 
myself, and used to children.’ 

The father looked up into the 
speaker’s face, and trusted him, 
without any other letter of recom- 
mendation ; he made a mute ges- 
ture of thanks, and did at once 
what he had suggested. 

Then Clive dropped into the 
seat he had vacated, and in five 
minutes more the boy Tom and he 
were fast friends. 

He told him stories of elephants, 
of tigers, of snakes, and of all the 
wonderful creatures and things he 
had seen in India and other parts 
of the world. The little fellow lis- 
tened eagerly, with eyes wide open, 
and full of interest. All of a sud- 
den he caught sight of Harold’s 
bright new locket, and laid violent 
hands upon it. 

‘ Let me see!’ he exclaimed, with 
all the pretty wilfulness of a child. 

There was a moment's struggle 
in the owner’s heart before he could 
bring himself to exhibit his treasure 
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to those little eager eyes ; but pre- 
sently he touched the spring and 
opened it. 

‘O, what a pretty lady!’ said 
Tom. 

‘Isn’t she pretty?’ said Harold 
warmly, pleased even with the child’s 
praise of his darling; ‘and she is as 
good as she is pretty too. She 
would be so kind to you, Tom, if 
she knew you.’ 

‘Would she ?” 

And then the two went on talk- 
ing again of other things, till it 
ended by Tom’s falling fast asleep 
on his new friend’s shoulder, his 
face almost hidden in the soft warm 
fur of Harold’s coat. 

When at last they arrived, and 
the steamer, after two hours of rock- 
ing and pitching to and fro, came 
to a sudden stand-still in Calais 
harbour, Tom's poor father picked 
himself up, and came to thank 
Harold for his care of the boy. But 
Harold only nodded at him over 
the child’s head, and carried Tom, 
still sleeping, up the companion on 
to the deck, and laid him in his 
little carriage. 

There he left him, and he never 
saw him again; but the touch of 
those clinging arms about his neck 
had been very sweet to him, and 
had done his aching heart more 
good than a whole week of worldly 
distractions could have done. 

The tide was nearly low when 
they reached Calais, and conse- 
quently the passengers had a long 
walk up the pier before they arrived 
at the railway station. And very 
cold and wet and cross and miser- 
able did most of them look as they 
entered the warm brightly-lighted 
Salle d’Attente. The shelter was 
welcome indeed. The ‘buffet,’ after 
all the hardships they had just gone 
through, looked especially inviting ; 
and within five minutes of their ar- 
rival nearly every one of the little 
tables with snowy tablecloths which 
stood about the room was occupied 
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by its own little group of travellers, 
who were busy discussing steaming 
soup or cups of coffee. It is a 
strange fact, but it is nevertheless 
true, that the first thing nine per- 
sons out of ten do upon landing af- 
ter a sea voyage is to begin to eat. 

‘How long before the train starts 
for Paris ?’ Colonel Clive asked of 
a railway official standing by. 

‘Une bonne demi-heure, mon- 
sieur’ (Rather more than half an 
hour), was the answer he received. 

He was not hungry; but he felt 
faint and wearied. Carrying little 
Tom up those steep stairs had 
tired him more than he could have 
believed possible. So he walked up 
to the neat-looking young French- 
woman who was officiating behind 
the counter, and asked for a glass 
of cognac and a biscuit. As he did 
so, he heard some one on his left- 
hand side make a request, in a low 
voice and in very fair English- 
French, for a cup of hot coffee. 

* Madame’ smiled, and promised 
prompt attention to both custom- 
ers, and then went away to execute 
the orders. 

The very moment her back was 
turned a hand was laid on Harold’s 
arm, and the same voice, speaking 
in English, now said : 

‘I should be glad to speak to 
you, Colonel Clive, if you could 
spare me a few minutes.’ 

He turned quickly round, and 
saw that it was the lady in the red 
hood, and that the lady in the red 
hood was—Laura ! 

Laura’s very self,and not a mock- 
ing apparition, as he had been 
tempted to think at first. His heart 
gave one great bound, and then it 
seemed of a sudden to stand quite 
still, so utterly astounded was he to 
see her at such a time and in such 
a place. 

But he made no loud exclama- 
tions. 

‘Laura! you here?’ he said with 
a sort of gasp. 
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‘Hush! don’t say anything more, 
don’t take any notice. How all 
these people do stare!’ she said in 
a hurried whisper, and turning away 
her head. ‘Follow me presently 
on to the platform. The train is 
not to start for nearly an hour, and 
there is not a soul there. I must 
speak to you, Harold.’ 

She slipped quietly away from 
his side, was lost for a moment 
among the crowd of other passen- 
gers, and then passed through the 
glass doors of the waiting-room on 
to the platform beyond. 

Harold stood some few seconds 
just where she had left him, won- 
dering whether it was all a dream. 
But he was singularly calm, con- 
sidering that his heart was begin- 
ning to beat with a wild hope that 
he dared not stop to analyse. He 
swallowed down the little glass of 
cognac which was handed to him, 
for he had need of some such stim- 
ulant, paid for it, and then slowly 
walked away, and followed Laura 
on to the platform, as she had bid- 
den him do. 

The train was already in waiting 
which was to bear the English 
mails and passengers to Paris ; but 
there seemed no one about, except 
that at the extreme left, under the 
last lamp-post, stood the lady in 
the red hood. 

Harold went straight up to her, 
and without even holding out his 
hand, said, in a voice which sounded 
strangely stern, 

‘Laura! what in the world has 
brought you here?’ 

It was the old Laura Sartoris who 
looked up at him then—the Laura 
of the dancing eyes and sunny 
smiles ; the bright loving Laura who 
had stolen his heart away from him 
years and years before. 

‘The South-Eastern Railway and 
her Majesty’s steamer “ Sarmphire, 
the best boat on the station,”’ she 
said, giving him one of her old 
saucy smiles, 
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Still there was no unbending on 
his part. 

‘ Do they know at home that you 
are here ? 

‘Edward doesn’t. I sent him to 
town to get him out of the way. 
Rosa aided and abetted me in my 
wickedness.’ 

‘ She never let you come alone?’ 

‘No, Phoebe is with me—in the 
body at least ; but she has been so 
wofully sea-sick for the last two 
hours, that I believe in spirit she 
is still tossing up and down in the 
cabin of the steamer. One of the 
sailors had almost to carry her on 
shore, and I left her just now sitting 
by the waiting-room fire, utterly 
oblivious of all things in heaven 
and earth.’ 

But she could not bring a smile 
to his lips even yet. 

‘ Now, Laura, tell me what this 
all means,’ he said, in the same 
stern tone. 

She clasped both her hands about 
his arm, and her voice trembled 
for the first time as she made ans- 
wer : 

‘It means this, Harold—that 
either you must go back to England 
with me, or Iam going on to Paris 
with you, for I never mean to leave 
you again.’ 

‘Does it mean anything more 
than that, Laura?’ he asked, in a 
low pleading voice: he was shaking 
like a man who had the ague now, 
but he could not bring himself to 
put the question in a plainer form, 
as he had done that time in the Ab- 
erdeen prison. Could it be that the 
cup of happiness, which once more 
seemed so near to his lips, was to 
be dashed away again, as it had 
been that night ? No, not this time. 
She hid her blushing face upon his 
arm (she could not have reached 
his shoulder if she had tried), and 
then came the whispered words 
which his very soul had longed to 
hear: 

‘ Yes, Harold, it does mean some- 
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thing more than that. It means 
that your wife has come to her 
senses at last, and has found out 
that she loves you with her whole 
heart.’ 

‘My own! my darling 

It was all he could say—the 
strong tender heart of the man, 
which had borne him so bravely 
through all till now, gave way at 
last. The station and everything 
in it began to swim round and 
round before his misty eyes, and 
something seemed to come up in 
his throat and choke him. But he 
had manliness enough left to take 
her in his arms, and hold her in such 
a close embrace that she could 
scarcely breathe. 

‘ And how did my wife come to 
make this wonderful discovery?’ he 
faltered out at last. 

A voice came from somewhere 
among the folds of his fur coat : 
‘Don’t hug me to death, you dear 
old bear, and I'll tell you if I can.’ 

‘Stop a minute! and Harold 
Clive gave a little low happy laugh, 
such as no one who knew him had 
heard him give for years before. 
‘Come out of that, littleone ; I want 
to kiss you first.’ 

But the little one did not seem 
disposed to come ‘out of that.’ She 
only clung the closer to his arm; so 
he took her blushing face into his 
hands, and kissed her on the eyes 
and cheeks and lips, till she fairly 
cried for mercy. 

‘Now, tell me how it was.’ 

‘There is not much to tell,’ she 
answered, gasping for breath, ‘ ex- 
cept that I must have been blind, 
and deaf, and dumb, and mad too, 
I think, when you were with me 
this morning. I forgot everything, 
forgot the locket which I had had 
ready for you for a week. I let 
you go, knowing all the while that 
I should be miserable while you 
were away, and yet I had not the 
courage or the wisdom to stop you, 
as I should have done. But when 
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I came to read your dear letter 
afterwards, then I thought my heart 
would break. Itwould have broken, 
I believe, if I had not thought of 
this. I could not write to you, and 
so, you see, I came.’ 

‘ Brave little girl,’ he murmured, 
stroking her hair, for the red hood 
had fallen back, ‘how did you 
manage it? ‘Tell me.’ 

* Well, there was no time to lose. 
The first thing was to get rid of 
Edward, and Rosa helped me, as 
I said. Phoebe packed just a very 
few things in a carpet-bag (you will 
have to buy me some new dresses, 
sir, the moment we get to Paris), 
and then she and I came up by an 
evening train to London. I meant 
to have been at Charing-cross in 
good time, but our cab broke down 
in going from station to station, 
and we only arrived just before the 
train started. I should never have 
known you were there, if I had not 
seen Edward and Brown speaking 
to you at the carriage door. I was 
so frightened of being seen, not by 
Edward, dear old blind thing, but 
I thought your sharp eyes would 
find me out; however, you were 
busy talking, sol slipped by. And 
then again at Dover, when I made 
that false step in going on to the 
boat, it gave me such a turn. I 
thought it was all over with me; if 
I had fallen, you must have found 
me out, for I knew you were close 
behind. I felt somehow that you 
were there. How awfully rude you 
must have thought me, Harold, 
never to thank you for saving me !” 

‘Yes, very rude,’ he answered 
dryly. ‘I took you for a delicate 
old lady, and thought the roll of 
the vessel was too much for you, 
you darted off in such a hurry to 
the cabin.’ 

‘Yes, into the cabin I went, as 
you say; and there I lay all the 
way over. I was notill, but I could 
not move hand or foot. I could 
use my eyes though, and to some 
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purpose too. From where I was 
lying I could see straight into the 
larger cabin, and I saw you, sir, up 
to your old tricks as usual, with 
that poor little boy. Harold, if I 
had never loved you before, I be- 
lieve I should have learnt to love 
you then ; but he made me quite 
jealous once, when you were carry- 
ing him upstairs; he was in my 
place, you see, and I knew that he 
had driven me out of your thoughts 
for the time.’ 

* But I can’t conceive why you 
should have avoided me so care- 
fully all the way, when your object 
was to come up with me at last. 
Why did not you stopme at Dover?’ 
said Clive. 

‘And be sent back by the next 
train, like a naughty child. Thank 
you, that wouldn’t have suited me 
at all. And a nice scene there 
would have been on Dover pier, 
with all the porters and the sailors 
looking on. Besides, you never 
would have known how much in 
earnest I was. You can’¢ send me 
backalonenow, Harold,’ she added, 
giving her head a little defiant toss. 
‘I have compromised myself too 
much.’ 

‘Yes, you have compromised 
yourself finely,’ he answered, look- 
ing down upon her with a curious 
sort of smile. ‘ What will the world 
Say to this escapade ofyours, Laura, 
I should like to know ? 

‘Say? “What saythey? Letthem 
say,”’ she answered indignantly, 
quoting the well-known. old Scot- 
tish motto. ‘What ca they say, 
Harold,’ she went on, ‘ except that 
I have run away to France with 
my own husband; and there can 
be no great harm in that.’ 

‘Your old husband, you mean.’ 

‘Old! she exclaimed ; ‘howdare 
you call yourself old ?’ 

* You called me an old bear your- 
self just now,’ he said, laughing, and 
evidently glorying in the recollec- 
tion. 
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‘That's quite a different thing. Z 
may call you what I choose. But 
you are not old, Harold ; you were 
only forty on your last birthday, I 
know ; and what’s that? The very 
prime of life; quite a young man, 
in fact. Never call yourself old 
again, if you A/ease.’ 

‘Too old for you, my darling, 
he answered fondly. ‘ You look ten 
years younger than you did at 
Aberdeen, Laura.’ 

‘And so will you very soon, if I 
take you in hand. I'll answer for 
it, Dr. Laura will do you more 
good in a week than the whole 
College of Physicians could.’ 

‘Very likely, Mrs. Clive.’ 

‘My new name,’ she said, with 
a little blush; ‘no one has ever 
called me so before. And O, Ha- 
rold, that puts me in mind. Come 
here with me ; I have something to 
show you, something for you to do.’ 

She drew him with her towards 
the nearest lamp, so that the light 
might fall on something she was 
holding in her hand beneath her 
cloak. It was a gold locket, the 
facsimile of the one she had sent 
to him by her brother. 

‘See here,’ she said ; and as she 
spoke she touched the spring, and 
it flew open. 

On one side was an old vignette 
likeness of her husband; on the 
other, hidden beneath a lock of 
dark hair tinged with gray, lay her 
wedding-ring. 

‘Harold, I told you that I was 
dumb to-day, and so I was—spell- 
bound, as it were. My heart ached 
for you when I saw your eye rest- 
ed on my finger, and missed this 
from its proper place, and yet I could 
not tell you then, that I have worn 
it here’ (touching her bosom) ‘ ever 
since you gave it to me. Night 
and day I have never parted with 
it; and they tell me, that when I 
was ill and delirious I never would 
let it out of my hand. I did think 
I would wear it to-night,’ she added 
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inalightertone. ‘I fancied it would 
look more “ proper” perhaps, if any 
one watched me travelling alone ; 
but then the thought came into my 
head that no one, not even I my- 
self, had any right to put it on 
again except you. And now, Ha- 
rold,’ she whispered caressingly, 
‘you must marry me over again. 
Put on my ring, dear, and say the 
right words once more; for we 
did not say them quite properly that 
day, I think.’ 

‘We did not do or say anything 
quite properly that day, Laura. We 
will have the Church’s blessing on 
our marriage before many more 
hours are over. The next boat shall 
take us back to England’ (‘ Poor 
Phoebe ! murmured Laura), ‘and we 
shall be at Richmond early to-mor- 
row. Edward shall marry us in 
his own church the next day by 
special license, if necessary; and 
after that—you shall go to the end 
of the world with me, if you will. In 
the mean time, you shall have it 
your own way, little one, as you 
always do.’ 

He held up her left hand ; and 
as he slipped the ring on to the 
wedding-finger, he repeated, half 
playfully, half seriously, the words 
of the marriage service : ‘ With this 
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ring I thee wed; with my body I 
thee worship ; with all my worldly 
goods I thee endow.’ 

* That's lucky! exclaimed Laura, 
breaking into a merry little laugh ; 
‘for I lost my purse coming off the 
boat, and I have only a fourpenny 
piece and three sous in my pocket ; 
and how ever I should have paid 
for that cup of coffee I had the 
audacity to order just now, if you 
hadn’t been here, I have not the 
least idea.’ 

That laugh was the sweetest mu- 
sic that had sounded in Harold 
Clive’s ear for many a long day; 
but it was too much for his poor 
little wife. Before the last words 
were out of her mouth, she broke 
down, and burst into tears. 

‘O Harold ? she cried, throwing 
her arms round his neck, and hid- 
ing her head upon his breast, ‘my 
own dear, dear husband !—mine to 
have and to hold, in sickness and 
in health ; mine to cherish and 
obey; and, thank God I can say it 
now, mine to ze till death us do 
part.’ 

And Colonel Clive bent his head 
until his gray moustache touched 
his wife’s face ; and as he pressed 
his trembling lips upon her cheek, 
he said, ‘ Amen.’ 


FAITHLESS, 


——— 


Her white, white hand upon my shoulder lies ; 
Quick fires come and go within her eyes ; 

Her curved red lips are smiling as of old. 
Bright blushes rise and fade upon her cheek, 
As if the flame of conscious love must speak, 

Then hide itself because too much was told. 


Half pleading and half petulant she stands ; 
Her rippling hair falls down upon my hands ; 

Her words are whispered in their old sweet tone. 
But neither word nor smile can move me now ; 
‘There is an unseen shadow on her brow ; 

I cannot love, because my trust is gone! 
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BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ GEOFFRY HAMLYN,' ‘OLD MARGARET,’ ‘THE HARVEYS,' ETC, 


IN Two PARTS, 


——— 


PART I. 


Tuar part of Lorraine which lies 
nearest to Prussia and to Luxem- 
burg is very little known to ordi- 
nary travellers. In good years, 
when the Moselle is full, idle tour- 
ists go up the river as far as Alf, 
get out of the steamer there and 
then, and go on by the quiet little 
baths of Bertrich, across the Eifel 
by Bittburg, and so on to Treves. 
Few, however, gohigherthanTreves. 
The river, although very beautiful, 
is more monotonousthan the Rhine, 
and travellers are easily tired before 
they get past Treves. Beyond this 
glorious old city, with its Roman 
ruins, however, the Moselle has 
some grand reaches; and having 
passed Treves, you get to Remeck, 
a most beautiful place, and beyond 
Remeck you come to Sierck. At 
Sierck the Stomberg rises 1200 feet 
out of the river, part of the moun- 
tain being in Luxemburg or Dutch 
territory, and part of it in France. 
From this really noble hill you look 
into glorious Lorraine, and see the 
river winding away like a silver rib- 
bon towards Thionville, which is in 
sight, and so on to Metz, with her 
OTs Pa vwLa supyarwy. 

I have only to shut my eyes now, 
in this quiet London street, to see 
the wide plains stretching far away 
before me, bounded by forest, bril- 
liant near the river-side with vine- 
yards, and overarched everywhere 
by a cloudless sun. I can see the 
spires of the village churches, some 
far out upon the plain among the 


cornfields, some nestling among 
the boscage of the forest, some just 
peeping from among the trees in 
a hollow by a trout-stream—nay, I 
can go farther than that in my im- 
agination, for I can hear three old 
familiar voices calling to me, and 
saying, ‘ Confess, now, that there is 
no place in the whole world like 
our Lorraine.’ I find myself ans- 
wering, ‘No, and your Lorraine 
shall be as fair as ever again, my 
loved ones.’ And so I open my 
eyes again, and look on the dull 
London street, and the old voices 
are dumb for a time. 

I go back to Lorraine with more 
recent recollections. Once more 
I am in the old land. 


‘Is the green land stained brown with 
flame ?’ 


They will not let me go over 
that ridge, and look at Bazaine 


lying under Metz. Not a human 
being on this autumn afternoon 
is allowed to look at him. I say 
that I am a swift runner, and will 
be back in threg-quarters of an 
hour. The Bavarian officer says 
no, and the guns begin to mutter 
again. All around in the steaming 
heat the German swarm are under 
arms, for he is coming out once 
more. You may see everything 
and hear everything; but you must 
not look on doomed Bazaine. He 
must not know that we are here. 
I hold my open letter in my hand, 
yet I am laughed at. Mademoiselle 
must do without her news this time, 
and if Louis dies, Zant fis pour lui. 
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So I sit on a broken wall, and 
look at Lorraine until the ambu- 
lance is ready. And wonderfully 
beautiful it is, even now. South is 
Metz, with the great cathedral, like 
a ship at sea, sailing amidst the 
grim smoke. To the nght is Cham- 
pagne, a dim pearl-gray cloud ; to 
the left the Vosges and the hills of 
the Moselle. Around is a hideous 
and horrible ruin, such as the hu- 
man mind cannot understand until 
it has seen it with the eye of the 
flesh. ‘That heap of shattered stone 
behind me was once a farm-house, 
and in the lower part of the ruins 
of it I detect an eye, then a head, 
then a very weary old woman, who 
pulls herself out from among the 
ruins, and looking round her, asks 
for bread for the love of God. I 
have bread, and give it to her, and 
ask her if she knows people who 
lived here —one called Courrier. 
She throws her bread upon the 
ground, and clutches me by both 
arms. She is the very woman we 
thought dead — old Sophie, the 
nurse of the family. Is it possible, 
we ask, to get this letter into Metz 
underground ? It is only to Made- 
moiselle Marie, to tell her that 4e 
is dying at Briey. The old woman 
looked cautiously round and took 
the letter from me, after which she 
caught up the bread again, and be- 
gan gnawing it like a hound. 

I asked how the letter was to 
get into Metz, and she laughed at 
me. I must do her the honour to 
say, that while I looked at that old 
lady, I felt very much reminded of 
the first French revolution, and of 
the good women who sat and knit- 
ted under the guillotine. But some- 
how or another I had a feeling that 
that letter would get into the hands 
for which it was intended in some 
way. Iwas doing a thing which 
possibly I ought not to have done. 
If my letter could get in, other in- 
formation could get in with it ; and 
I felt that I was betraying my trust 
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to my employers. But I could not 
help it. He looked so bonny on 
his bed when I thought he was 
dying, that I could not refuse him. 
And the siege was not very close 
then ; also the doctor said, that if I 
did not promise him, he would die. 
I promised him. What could I do? 

However, the letter went. The 
old woman finished her bread, and 
I was wondering what would hap- 
pen to a German officer if he fell 
asleep in a house of hers, when she 
looked round again and gave alow 
whistle. Instantly the ruins of the 
house behind us seemed to move, 
and a young man in a blouse came 
into the open air. He was a very 
handsome young man, and I began 
at once to think of St. Just, and 
of what might happen to a German 
officer if that young man caught 
him asleep. The old woman em- 
braced the young man tenderly, 
and, I suppose, gave him the let- 
ter, for I never saw any more of it. 
At this moment a Brandenburg 
staff-officer came riding past, and 
the old woman dashed out on him 
at once, and pulled him up. 

I never in my life saw anything 
so astoundingly clever. We had 
very nearly got into a heavy scrape ; 
for the young man, Sophie’s son, 
was actually standing by us, with 
my letter on him, and in all human 
probability enough treasonable mat- 
ter on him to hang us all together. 
The old lady saved us all by tak- 
ing the bull by the horns, and 
roundly abusing the staff-officer, who 
behaved like a thorough gentleman. 
Her cow, she said, had been taken 
by the German Landwehr,whochose 
to call themselves soldiers. The 
staff-officer said that he was very 
sorry, but that the requisition had 
been made formally through the 
maire. It was the maire who had 
taken her cow, not he. She re- 
plied that the maire was a gentle- 
man, and not a Prussian, and would 
never have taken an old woman’s 
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cow. ‘The staff-officer asked if she 
could point out the man who had 
taken her cow without the autho- 
rity of the maire. ‘The old woman 
said that she could not, at her time 
of life, single out one thief from 
750,000. As our good luck would 
have it, I burst out laughing here, 
and the good-natured staff-officer 
joined, recognising me. He took 
out a thaler, and asked me to give 
it to the poor woman; ‘for,’ he 
said, ‘she would never take it from 
me, poor old soul.’ 

Indeed he was right ; for when 
he was away over the hill-side, I 
gave it to her, and she stamped it 
into the earth, and spat on it. Af- 
terwards the Lorraine peasantry 
got to know the Germans better, 
and to love them more. 

That was the saddest evening I 
had in the whole war. I took away 
old Sophie, and together, under the 
gathering gloom of the summer 
night, we saw the horrible ruins of 
a beautiful place, Malmaison, which 
I had known before under very dif- 
ferent circumstances. 

Until I went to these wars I had 
never seen death, save in the faces 
of those dear to me. Now I have 
seen so many dead faces, that they 
are confused in my memory, and I 
cannot say this one lay here, or that 
one lay there. I remember when 
I was a boy crying over a house 
which had been burnt down; but 
I had not known the house. Now, 
in a certain way, I knew Malmaison 
well, for Marie and her cousins had 
described it to me a hundred times. 
I had, in fact, seen it once ; and as 
a lad I used to think of it as an 
earthly Paradise. We four fools 
went in the omnibus to Hampton 
Court once, when we were all chil- 
dren, and it was my treat. They 
thought highly of Hampton Court, 
but they said one and all, ‘ Mais 
Malmaison ! To tell the truth, I 
believed in Malmaison just as much 
as I did in my boyhood, when I 
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got the last view of it, under the 
guidance of old Sophie. Then I 
saw that I and my dear French 
friends, who had left France so long 
ago, hadrather miscalculated height 
and space. Malmaison must have 
been very beautiful ; but had only 
been a grand farm chateau after all. 

I have an extreme objection to 
the melting mood; I agree with 
Mark Tapley, that it never did any 
good to man or woman. But some- 
how, when I had shown my pass 
to the German sentry, and old So- 
phie had taken me round into the 
flower- garden which I knew so 
well by report and recollection, as 
well as by sight—when I saw the 
Malmaison of my boy’s fancy a 
ghastly heap of hideous ruins, I, 
like a great fool, sat down on the 
edge of the dried-up fountain, 
and began crying like a girl. At 
that moment Bazaine (to annoy 
me) burst into a wild hideous 
roar of artillery and musketry fire 
two miles off. I would not have 
cared much for that; but I was 
afraid that I heard the heavier 
guns firing from the forts. Incase 
of a mere sortie, I did not care; 
but when the ‘town guns’ began 
to go sharp and swift in that month, 
correspondents had to be in front 
pretty quickly. And I was to the 
north, with no road, whereas all the 
other fellows were to the east. 

But Bazaine got quiet, and the 
old woman and I buried our man, 
The Prussian lieutenant (a Pome- 
ranian) said that she was a witch, 
and objected ; but the old French- 
woman and I got it through. She 
frightened him a little by saying 
that she could find amber in the 
forest, if she chose. She says that 
our lad was buried in consecrated 
ground. I extremely doubt it. Mal- 
maison is so utterly shattered, that 
you cannot judge by an inch or two. 
She knew where he lay—it was in 
the corner of the orchard by the 
pond. / knew the place more by 
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observation. The Pomeranian lieu- 
tenant gave us hands, and we got a 
good grave dug in the orchard. I 
had seen by that time a good deal 
of trench-work, and so I happened 
to do the last honours of death for 
Alphonse, whom I remember as a 
mere child with a drum. I re- 
collect boxing his ears for play- 
ing his drum on the day of the late 
Duke of Wellington’s funeral, and 
I am sorry for it now. I did what 
none of his family could do for 
him—I buried him with military 
honours. Perhaps the stay-at-home 
people would care to know what 
military honours are like. You 
take your man by his two heels as 
if he was a wheelbarrow, and you 
drag him to the edge of the trench. 
Then you get down yourself, and 
pull him in, laying him as decently 
as you can. Then you get out, 
and he stays there. Then you 
pitch the earth down on his face 
as if he was a dog. 


That night above Metz I spent 
with old Sophie, and I got all the 


truth from her. I do-not assert 
that I did my duty by my em- 
ployers —in fact, I know that I 
did not. My employers were very 
strongly German, and | in rea- 
son was strongly German also; 
but I had lived so very much in 
France, that I was sympathetically 
and sentimentally most decidedly 
French. I can stand unutter- 
able horrors as well as another; 
I have proved it. I have looked 
into more dead men’s faces than 
I could count; I have been in 
more hospitals than I can well 
remember. At Sedan I waited at 
the corner of the street while 12,000 
French prisoners passed, yet I was 
always in terror that I should see 
the face of Alphonse Courrier. In 
all the hideous butchery I never 
Saw it at all. The English doctor 
who got me to go with him and 
examine the dead at La Chapelle 
thought my nerve was at fault at 
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first. He said kindly, ‘You will 
get used to this.’ I said, ‘If I 
could see one face, I would care 
for nothing.’ I did not know that 
the man we buried at Malmaison 
was the man whose face I dreaded 
to meet at Givonne. I wish I Aad 
known; I thought that it was a 
son or relation of Sophie’s. In 
truth, the man we buried in the 
orchard was our own Alphonse. It 
is too horrible to think of now. 

They look so pretty, those French 
dead! Long lines of scarlet and 
blue—you cannot tell how beauti- 
ful they look until you have seen 
them. I have tried hard, but I 
never dreamt that I should see 
death in this degree. And to think 
of my burying Alphonse, and the 
old witch Sophie keeping her se- 
cret! The heaped blue Germans 
beyond Bazeilles were very terri- 
ble, the trenches there are terrible ; 
but at the last, in the mere beauty 
of death, France is supreme. No 
human mind ever conceived any 
thing more terribly beautiful than 
the French dead on these fields. 

I would not have cared much, 
had it not been for Alphonse. I 
always liked the boy, and I knew 
that he loved Marie, as boys will 
love. I had loved her myself, in 
fact; and when the dead lad had 
been dragged to his grave in the 
orchard by the heels, and when old 
Sophie told me that the unrecog- 
nisable corpse was that of Alphonse, 
I. took her away with me; and in 
a half-ruined room of the old cha- 
teau she and I talked through the 
whole story together. The room 
was the head-quarters of General 
von Stein, who sat by the window; 
while I, with old Sophie under 
my protection, cowered over the 
fire, surrounded by French peasants 
who had crept in for warmth.* 
The room properly belonged to the 
Pomeranians, but they gave us the 

* The writer is only describing what he 
has seen. 
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best places. Young Franz Hertz 
(of Pomerania), who was a friend 
of mine, and who had been edu- 
cated at King’s College with me, 
asked me why I had got the old 
Frenchwoman in tow. I told him 
very quickly who she was ; and he 
went away at once, and came back 
with sausage and wine for her. At 
this moment Bazaine began, or, to 
be more correct, some of his out- 
posts began, a spluttering fire of 
musketry, and a few large guns 
were fired. It might be a sortie, 
or it might not; but the German 
officers hurried out, and left old 
Sophie and mealone to talk through 
the story. 

The Courriers have always been 
rich, and the Canzons are richer 
than they. The Canzons are of 
an old family—a family who, how- 
ever, kept a great deal of their 
property in Champagne through 
the Revolution. The Courriers 
made their money while the Can- 
zons kept it. But an alliance was 
made between the two families in 
1828, when the gentle and pretty 
Alice de Canzon married Adolphe 
Courrier. At the same time Elize 
Courrier married young Hubert de 
Canzon. Some said that they were 
mere mariages des convenances, but 
it was not the fact. Old Courrier 
(into whose share of the Revolu- 
tion of 1792 I decline to inquire) 
was a kind of tenant of old De 
Canzon in the Champagne wine- 
trade. The children had grown 
up together, and so no one was 
in the least surprised at their mak- 
ing mutual marriages. But there 
was something more tender be- 
tween the families than mere mer- 
cantile matters. The old men had 
a very strong feeling towards one 
another. The Courriers and the 
Canzons had helped one another 
through very hard times with all 
loyalty and good-will. That tradi- 
tional loyalty descended to other 
generations. Elize Courrier-Can- 
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zon died ten years after she had 
given birth to Marie Canzon, and 
old Canzon dying a few years af- 
terwards, left Marie Canzon his 
heiress. 

The families were Huguenot, and 
it so happened that both old Cour- 
rier (still alive at eighty) and De 
Canzon desired that their grandchil- 
dren should have a certain amount 
of English education. 

It therefore came about that 
Marie De Canzon was in England 
with her two cousins. Marie used 
to go to school at Mrs. Prothe- 
roe’s, in Earl’s- gardens, Bromp- 
ton; and the two cousins, Louis 
and Alphonse, were boarded with 
my father, a clergyman at Hollo- 
way, for the purpose of attending 
King’s College. My father was 
glad to have two French boys in 
his house; and he used to make 
us speak French at dinner. My 
father was also of the Evangelical 
school, and was rather proud of 
having Huguenots in the house. If 
my father ever could have bored 
me, it would have been on the 
subject of the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. 

I wanted to be a soldier; but 
my father could not afford it, and 
wanted me to be a clergyman. To 
this I objected ; and the end of it 
all is that I am ajournalist. When 
war ceases, I shall have to find a 
new employment. However, it 
has not ceased as yet. While there 
is life there is hope. I will under- 
take to go under fire for any paper 
—political principles no object— 
for fifty pounds a month, and 
twenty francs a day for expenses, 
excluding telegrams, which are 
always incorrect. I suppose that 
I shall end by going to a farm in 
Ontario, just to win bread between 
the wars, for I never can settle 
down permanently any more. I 
have the war-fever on me ever since 
the Crimean campaign, when I, 
as a mere boy, won the applause 
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of Europe by my letters. I have 
been through every campaign since 
that; and I wake in the night, 
here in quiet England, and fancy 
that I hear the sound of guns. I 
have been wounded twice: once 
on the day of Balaclava, and once 
on the day of Agra. I suppose I 
shall have peace in my grave, for 
there seems no peace here. 

There was a time in my life 
when things were not so with me. 
The morning of my life at college 
was very peaceful. Louis and Al- 
phonse Courrier used to go to the 
college together, though I was 
much older than either of them, 
and in the senior department. 
Louis, again, was much older than 
Alphonse, who was about the same 
age as his cousin Marie. I took to 


these gentle French lads, as some 
English boys will take to French 
boys in preference to any boys of 
theirown nation. They were sogen- 
tle and pleasant, that it was impos- 
sible to help loving at least one of 


them; and besides, they were the 
only two pupils my father had at the 
time, so we were always together. 
They knew no ill, and were con- 
tented with the simplest pleasures 
—an excursion to Hampstead- 
heath, or, still better, a ramble 
among the shops, were pleasures 
enough for us. I have been very 
fine since then, and have dined 
with princes and rajahs; but I 
never was so happy as I was in the 
very old days before this journalist 
business began. 

One Christmas my mother an- 
nounced to us that we were to have 
a visitor, but she refused to tell us 
the name. On Christmas-eve a fly 
drove up to the door, and there 
stepped from it Marie Canzon, 
at the sight of whom her cousins 
gave a wild cry of joy. 

She was an exquisite blonde 
young woman, of about fifteen 
years old; very tall for her age. I 
have never seen any one so beau- 
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tiful in my life. She is handsome 
still, in spite of all she has gone 
through. Ask any of those kindly 
romantic Germans who were first 
into Metz, whether they remember 
the beautiful Frenchwoman who 
watched by two corpses under the 
cathedral ; ask Bazaine if he re- 
members the lady who headed the 
women of Metz, when they came 
and prayed him not to surrender 
to the very last ; ask the Germans 
if they remember the lady who 
carried the white flag in that most 
lamentable sortie of women. 

I remember that there was deep 
frost and ice when she came; and 
that the waters were bearing, and 
all the world was on the ice. It 
was early in the day when she 
came, and we were going to skate 
on our pet piece of water, St. 
James’s-park. She asked to go 
with us, and my mother gave leave ; 
and so we took her tripping among 
us. 

Her whole soul seemed filled 
with delight, but delight of a very 
quiet kind. She thought that we 
boys were doing her the very high- 
est honour in the world. She was 
humbly grateful to us; and she 
once said to me, 

‘You are too kind altogether, 
monsieur, to burden yourself with 
me; but I will be very good, and 
do exactly as Iam told. I have 
never seen ice, save once on the 
Moselle at Thionville. Monsieur 
knows Thionville? No! Well, I 
can assure monsieur that Thion- 
ville is a very nice place, though 
not so nice as Metz; but of all 
places in the world, I think Stras- 
burg the finest, in regard to shops. 
Stay, I am incorrect, as usual. I 
said that I had only seen ice once ; 
yet I have seen it twice. I saw 
some at Namur onthe Meuse. Does 
monsieur know Namur?’ 

I did not. 

*Ah-h-h! but at Namur; in the 
shop on the other side of the way 
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from the Hotel de I’Europe, there 
is the finest gingerbread in all the 
world. I stayed with my aunt 
Courrier at Lafontaine for a week, 
and I used to walk into Namur 
every day to buy that ginger- 
bread. It was a spécialité of Mon- 
sieur Leroy’s. I like Sedan also ; 
but Bazeilles is very pleasant—you 
are more in the country. There 
‘are very pleasant places round Se- 
dan, where all the world goes and 
has milk and strawberries—for ex- 
ample, Fond de Givonne, and be- 
yond again, up the little Valley 
to Givonne. Monsieur must travel 
and see these places.’ 

Monsieur travelled and saw them 
years after. Sedan was a horrible 
pest-house ; Bazeilles a ruin anda 
horror such as the world had never 
seen before; Fond de Givonne 
ruined with shells ; and the height 
between Givonne and Fond de 
Givonne covered with French 
corpses in heaps. 

So we took her on to the ice, 
while we skated round her. Ican 
see her now, sitting on a chair, 
which I hired for her, her eyes 
bright with pleasure, thinking her- 
self as fine as a queen, but perfectly 
humble and grateful. After a time 
she asked us to skate away, for she 
was perfectly safe ; and we did so. 
When we came back after half an 
hour, we found her in animated 
conversation with the man who let 
out the chairs and skates. We 
told her that it was time to go 
home, and she came at once; but 
when I offered the man the money 
for the chair, he emphatically re- 
fused to take it, to my great aston- 
ishment. He looked like a com- 
mon ‘ice blackguard; but he 
would have none of my money— 
‘he would not take money for 
miss.’ 

When we were tripping home 
she took my arm—she was nearly 
as tall as myself, though I am not 
small—and asked me if I would 
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do her a favour. I tell the honest 
truth when I say that I was so 
madly in love with her, that I would 
have done anything. 

‘I cannot tell you how it was; 

But this I know, it came to pass,’ 
as Christina Rossetti sings. I pro- 
mised her that I would do every- 
thing she told me for ever. 

‘But that is unreasonable,’ she 
said ; ‘ but the English are bizarre. 
I ask you to do one thing for me, 
and you promise to do all things. 
I do not understand.’ 

‘Chivalry,’ I said. 

‘O, comme cela, she said, laugh- 
ing. ‘Well, now then, good 
knight, you must take me to see 
the wife of that man who hired to 
us the chair. He is in distress, 
and I have money, and I want to 
give him some. You hear, you 
knight ? 

Iheard, andI obeyed. She had 
got the address neatly written down 
in her pocket-book, and we went 
the next day. As we started to- 
gether, she said to me, 

‘You are so very kind to me, that 
I do not know how to thank you. 
For you to take me to the ice yes- 
terday, andagain to take me tothese 
poor people! I will try to give no 
trouble to you; but you spoil me 
with your kindness. Will you do 
more for me ?” 

I do not remember exactly what 
I said, but I did not make a fool 
of myself. 

‘Then,’ she said, ‘I want to slide 
on the ice, as I saw those people 
doing, and I want you to show me 
a shop where they sell chocolate.’ 

I went with her then to Fort- 
num and Mason’s ; after which we 
crossed the ice together, and went 
down the Horseferry-road into a 
slum, where she found the woman 
she wanted in bed with a baby, and 
four children cowering about the 
floor before an empty fireplace. She 
looked round the room with a ra- 
ther experienced eye, as it struck 
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me, and without saying more than 
‘Good-morning’ to the woman, took 
out a sovereign, and requested me 
to step out and order in half a ton 
of coals and some small wood to 
be sent round instantly. I went at 
once inadmiration,and she followed, 
only, however, to turn into a but- 
cher’s, which she had observed in 
passing. ‘I am quite safe,’ she said ; 
and when I came back after order- 
ing the coals, I found her in the 
woman’s room chattering, and pre- 
paring beef-tea in the only sauce- 
pan which had not been pawned. 

‘ Have you no sisters of charity 
here in England ?’ she said. 

I said no, with the exception of 
the Roman-catholic sisters. 

‘ Zant pis, she said. ‘We French 
Protestants have, though. We are 
before you English Protestants in 
that. You English should have 
sisters of charity. My old nurse 
was one only last year, and I worked 
with her; so I know, though I am 
only fifteen. Could you nurse a 
man with a broken leg ? 

I said no. 

‘Ah, but I could,’ she said tri- 
umphantly. ‘I helped to nurse 
old Pierre, our gardener. I am rich, 
I; but I would sooner relieve hu- 
man suffering than marry a minister 
of state. Now let us go slide. I 
say, you kind Englishman, you will 
take me there to that poor woman 
again to-morrow?” 

I promised, and we went and 
slid. I can see her now, with the 
thoughtful look on her face as she 
was preparing, the look of calm 
pleasure as she was progressing, 
and the bright flush oftriumph when 
she ended. We were on avery quiet 
piece of the ice behind the island, 
where other ladies were sliding, but 
Marie was as quiet as any of them. 
Agreat hulking Irishman, a sergeant 
in the Coldstream Guards, O’ Hal- 
loran (he was shot through the 
heart just in front of Jones of the 
Daily News, trying to get over the 
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vineyard wall at Inkerman), came 
over from the barracks, and said 
that he would cut the slide clean 
for the ladies. He came down by 
the run, and Marie laughed so 
prettily, that O'Halloran said he was 
quite sure that her ladyship was an 
Irishwoman. 

I don’t know what I said that 
evening as we walked home. Sad 
nonsense, I doubt; I only know that 
she was crying when we came to 
the door, and that when I had gone 
up to my room she came and kissed 
me, and told me that it never could 
be. With her glorious frankness she 
told me that it might be with Louis, 
but with no other in this world. I 
accepted my fate, and am a journal- 
ist unto this day. It seems hard : 
I would have worked for her well, 
and you shall see that I did work 
for her. She knows why she made 
her decision once for all, and left 
me a little like the Wandering Jew, 
and very much like a stormy petrel. 

I had got the answer which no 
gentleman takes twice from any 
woman, and with an aching heart I 
began to watch many things, young 
as I was. First, I looked at my own 
prospects, and saw that they were 
very bad. My father was very poor, 
and I perceived that unless I could 
do something for myself, I should 
have hard work to keep the wolf 
from the door. I thought of jour- 
nalism, and I saw (young as I was) 
an opportunity of destroying the 
fiction that Russia only resumed the 
right of sending ships through the 
Dardanelles. I was the first who 
said that she never hadit. I wrote 
a leading article on the subject, and 
sent it to a newspaper which I knew 
agreed with me. The article was 
inserted, and I was requested tocall 
on the editor. I dared not go ; I was 
little more than a schoolboy, almost 
without down on my face—I should 
have ruined everything by going. 
I told my dear father the whole 
truth, and 4e went to the editor with 
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ahigh hand. The editor was utterly 
astonished at seeing my father, a 
London rector, and was more than 
utterly astonished at hearing that 
the article was written by his son. 
The editor offered money for the 
article, but my father refused it. 
He said that in the case of a young 
man like myself, with such brilliant 
prospects before him, it was ex- 
tremely doubtful whether it was not 
the duty of a father to stand be- 
tween him and the press. I think 
that my father got the best of it for 
the time, in spite of his verbosity ; 
but at the same time I am only a 
journalist, with prospects of On- 
tario. 

Therewas a sickening ofthe heart 
as I watched the relations between 
Louis, Marie, and Alphonse. As 
time went on, the sickening at the 
heart grew worse and worse ; for 
while I saw that she never couldlove 
me as a wife should love her hus- 
band, I saw that she loved Louis, 
and that Alphonse loved her. Be- 
fore the end of these Christmas 
holidays Louis was her avowed 
lover, and we heard from France 
that the members of the two fami- 
lies, Courrier and Canzon, had re- 
quired for family reasons that they 
should be affianced. Louis was 
therefore engaged to Marie, while 
Alphonse was desperately in love 
with her; from this moment I say 
nothing of myself. 

I think that Louis loved her—I 
am sure that he did: that she loved 
him, I know to my cost. We must 
say one word for Alphonse, whom 
Sophie and I buried in the orchard 
the other day. He was as brave 
and as true a boy as ever lived. 
Always in my mind he seemed the 
superior of Louis; he seemed to 
me the model ofa French lad; per- 
haps a lad who was more inclined 
to attend to words than to facts ; 
very much the same kind of lad as 
is prepared to resume this war. He 
loved Marie with a wild and de- 
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voted love, such as Louis and I 
never could give her. I need not 
say which was his favourite author. 
He loved Marie and France toge- 
ther, and he would read Thiers at 
night until my father took the book 
away from him, for fear he should 
set the house on fire. 

I argued with him on this mat- 
ter of Francomania. France, I de- 
clared, was after all only a con- 
geries of states, most of which had 
been in historical times held by 
England. It was of no more use 
than shying bread pills against the 
sides of the Monarch. He believed 
in France, and taunted me with the 
relations between England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. There he was 
unanswerable, and I had to give 
way to him at once. He had erected 
a god, and called it France, and 
who was I that I should gainsay 
him? Have we not a god called 
England ourselves? The pretty 
little fellow loved France as he 
loved Marie; he died for both of 
them ; what man could do more? 
It seems to us, in the beginning of 
a new movement about the rights 
of women, that women, if they gain 
much, will lose much. The rela- 
tions between men and women will 
be altered, and God only knows 
whether it will be for better or for 
worse. Alphonse would have been 
a simple slave to Marie, which 
would have been ill and foolish; 
but they might have been happy, 
if in this bad world any one can be 
happy. It was, however, evident 
to me that Alphonse was in love 
with Marie before the down was on 
his chin. The boy did not know 
what was the matter with him, and 
I naturally was the last person to 
speak about it, because I was in 
love with her myself. 

I cannot say that I ever tho- 
roughly /oved Louis. He was a 
prig, and I dislike prigs ; and again, 
French prigs are the worst of all 
prigs, not excepting English and 
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Prussian prigs. I do not say for 
an instant that I speak without 
prejudice, because he was my rival 
in regard to the matter of Marie. 
You may say that Alphonse was 
to a certain extent my rival; but 
I could at any time have taken 
Alphonse round the neck and 
told him the whole truth, whereas 
I would have died sooner than 
tell Louis one solitary word. It 
comes to the same thing in the end. 
Louis went to Brienne, from which 
school he at once, with his English 
education, got his commission, 
while Alphonse and myself were 
left alone in England with Marie. 

I had given the matter entirely 
up; I saw that she would never 
be the wife of myself or of any 
other Englishman ; but I was very 
much distressed at seeing the effect 
of her presence on Alphonse. As 
the lad matured, the love grew. He 
was aware that Marie was engaged 
to his brother; he was quite leal 
and true ; but I have had that lad, 


who slept in the same room with 
me, crying half the night over a 
matter which he would sooner die 


than divulge. / knew what the 
matter was ; and I take the oppor- 
tunity of saying, that the mere mat- 
ter of crying is no proof of coward- 
ice in a French boy, as it is in the 
case of an English boy. They are 
more excitable; but in the face 
of an enemy they have always had 
the character of courage. Alphonse 
used to cry, and I used to think 
him a fool for doing it; we shall 
see the end of this boy before we 
have done. 

My father had three months’ 
leave from his living from the 
bishop, and, bethinking him of 
many economical matters, thought 
that the cheapest thing to do 
was to go abroad, brush up his 
languages, and also take my mo- 
ther, myself, and Alphonse. Marie 
Stayed at her school. It was a trip 
well conceived (there never was 
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any one like my father) and well 
carried out. We went to Antwerp, 
from Antwerp to Cologne, from 
Cologne to Coblentz, and so by 
steamer up the Moselle to Alf. 
Now my father was a geologist, and 
he must needs see the volcanoes of 
the Eifel. After we had finished 
trying to break our necks, and 
drown ourselves in the Schalken- 
mar and the Gemundenmar (now 
marked by the track of Prince Fre- 
derick Charles’s armies), we headed 
for Treves, and from Treves on to 
Wasserbillig, and away into Lor- 
raine on foot, three happy boys— 
for my father was as good a boy at 
fifty-three as either Alphonse or I. 
Leaving Wasserbillig, we walked 
so far and so fast, that we got into 
Metz as the drums were beating 
the ‘couchez.’ Heavens! it seems 
as ifit had all been a hundred years 
ago, and in another world. 

My father was a singularly reso- 
lute man, who had not only read 
history, but who was determined 
that every one. else should hear it 
from his mouth. The end of our 
journey was Malmaison, close to 
Amandvilliers (the centre of the 
battle of Gravelotte, according to 
Bazaine) ; but my father wished to 
improve our minds by going round 
to Thionville and Longwy; and so 
we tramped with him over the dusty 
roads, and when we got near Thion- 
ville, we hung on his words as he 
told us the glorious old story of the 
horse and the bundle of hay. We 
slept at Thionville, I remember ; 
and I remember also that my father 
took us over Luxemburg frontier 
to a place called Otange, where 
the landlord of the inn in which we 
slept told him that he had killed 
thirteen boars with his own hand in 
the last winter. My father said that 
he had not come after boars, but 
that he wanted to see Longwy from 
the heights. We boys kept close 
to my father’s coat-tails while he 
brushed through the copsewood, 
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for we expected a boar every instant. 
I recollect seeing chimneys below 
me through trees; and my father 
turned and said to us, or to the air, 
‘The French are mad; in case of 
a violation of neutral territory, this 
place might be shelled in an hour. 
I shall go on to La Chapelle, you 
boys.’ 

We had not the slightest objec- 
tion to go on to La Chapelle, so 
long as he took us to Malmaison 
at last. We walked quickly away 
with my father, and we got a bed in 
one of the outskirts of La Chapelle, 
at a place called Aboue. It was 
a very pleasant little place, and 
Madame Duprez (the landlady) 
was very kind to us boys. My 
father and she fell to what may be 
called ‘ polite loggerheads’ on the 
subject of Romanism; but when 
she gave him his chamber candle- 
stick they were the best of friends. 
My father hoped that she would 
find her way ultimately to a good 
place, and she hoped most sincerely 
that he would not find himself in a 
very bad place. She had nailed 
her colours to the mast, and I do 
not think there was much harm 
done; they agreed to squabble 
over religious matters, and they 
did it. ‘The next time that I was 
at Aboue, madame’s house was 
ripped to pieces by shells, and I 
saw there what I hope I shall never 
see again—the French dead who 
had died from their wounds were 
brought out into the pretty street, 
and laid with their faces covered 
by a cloth, ready for the German 
burial party. 

Then, I remember, we looked 
about Sedan, and we thought it a 
very dull place; and we went across 
to Bazeilles, and that was intoler- 
ably dull. Little did we dream 
that Sedan was a word to be written 
on the hearts of this generation. 
My father did not think highly of 
Sedan in any way. He did not 
like the cookery. Perhaps ifhe had 
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known that his son was to sit there 
with German officers, eating horse- 
flesh, he would have liked it less. 

My father, Alphonse, and myself 
cut straight across the country 
from Sedan to Briey, passing as we 
went Montmédy, a place which 
caused my father to lecture about 
the old Spanish-French fight there. 
From Montmédy we passed away 
south ; and my father, who carried 
a little fishing-rod (from which im- 
plement of war he was never sepa- 
rated), caught trout, grayling, and 
chub, while Alphonse and I rolled 
in the grass, and read Grant's 
novels. It was a quiet happy time; 
and going over the ground again 
last year, I could not help making 
a fool of myself at seeing the pretty 
dead Frenchmen lying in the old 
spots unburied, where my father 
had been catching trout. If this is 
read by any young man who in- 
tends to be a journalist, let him 
take my advice, and get rid of sen- 
timentality. I can assure that young 
man, that after he has looked into 
the first dead face, the process wi!! 
be by no means difficult. After 
one or two violent outbreaks, he 
will become perfectly fit for his 
work—that is to say, to a certain 
extent brutalised. 

I can still hear my father’s British 
roar in the principal hotel at Briey. 
I remember the little inn in front 
of the chateau, served, even in 
those old times, by the little niece 
of old Sophie, and who bore her 
name. Young Sophie has grown 
up now, and has covered herself 
with a glory which is not of this 
world. On the horrible day of St. 
Privat, when the glass was broken 
in her house and her brother’s with 
the concussion of the cannon, she 
never lost heart for an instant. She 
slaved all the morning among the 
French and German wounded ; and 
the next day, when the Germans 
came in, she served them without 
any pay at all. I have few pleasant 
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recollections in my life, for I have 
been a wild wandering bird ; but 
have a pleasure in remembering 
young Sophie. 

Briey, I remember, in the old 
times before the cataclysm, was a 
pretty abrupt town over a little 
stream, with narrow streets and a 
nice chateau in a little square. My 
father knocked up the curé (as was 
his habit in all Romanist towns), 
and had a rather strong argument 
with him on the subject of religion. 
On the occasion of our visit to 
Briey, the argument between Ro- 
manism and Protestantism was con- 
tinued far into the night; and when 
my father came to bed with me, he 
talked himself to sleep on the sub- 
ject. Meanwhile Alphonse and I 
had been doing a little matter on 
our own account. The lady of the 
chateau had caught us in the square, 
and had taken us into the chateau 
itself. Little did I think to what 
purposes that chateau was to be 


applied last year. 
When I went in with her into 
her garden, it was a garden of all 


delight. She let us turn on the 
fountains, and she let us eat the 
strawberries, which grew on terrace 
after terrace. When I went into 
it last year, it was a hospital. ‘There 
were five young Frenchmen and 
one young German in the sa/on ; 
and there was also some one else, 
of whom we shall hear anon. At 
the time of my first visit to the 
chateau of Briey there was no dream 
of the horrors of war. I have been 
there twice; but I never will go any 
more—never more, for ever. Briey 
is, as the Scotch say, a place which 
I have ‘ put past.’ 

My father’s argument with the 
curé was so exceedingly warm, and 
so successful on my father’s side, 
that the curé insisted that he should 
accompany us to the village of Ste. 
Marie aux Chénes, where lived 
a curé who would demolish and 
ruin my father, with fifty-Protestant 
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politely infuriated at my father’s 
arguments, but pleaded inexperi- 
ence in divinity; so all the way 
from Aboue to Ste. Marie my fa- 
ther hurled the fathers of the church 
at his head like German cannon- 
shots. In the horrible shattering 
roar of last year, I remember smil- 
ing at the old ecclesiastical battle. 
My father had distinctly the best 
of it until we reached Ste. Marie aux 
Chénes, and met the curé of that 
place out walking. Our good young 
man of Briey handed my father 
over like a bale of goods to the 
curé of Ste. Marie, and the cure 
(now Monseigneur of R—) took 
him in hand. My impression was, 
that although my father’s arguments 
were excellent, he got the worst of 
it. But I am only a journalist, and 
not worth listening to. 

3ut under the broad black skirts 
of my father and the curés of Briey 
and Ste. Marie aux Chénes I saw, in 
the midst of the ecclesiastical bat- 
tle, the village which is the centre 
of one of the battles for the century 
at least—the village of St. Privat. 
Bazaine says, that Amandvilliers, 
three miles away, was the object of 
his centre attack, inthe battle called 
Gravelotte. Bazaine should know 
better than I; but St. Privat is shat- 
tered far more than Amandvilliers ; 
and so I fancy that Bazaine’s grand 
plan must have gone a little wrong, 
as French plans generally seem to 
have done last year. 

Alphonse and I liked St. Privat 
very much, because the maire had 
a remarkable kind of early pear in 
his garden, which, as he proudly 
remarked, were ripe before the 
strawberries were gone. I pointed 
out to the maire, that if I said that 
we had eaten pears and straw- 
berries together, we should not be 
believed. The maire laughed, and 
advised me not to tell the story, 
adding, that I was a boy of genius. 
Yet I have something stranger to 
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tell than the fact of eating pears 
and strawberries at one and the 
same time. 

I have come home so weary and 
so broken-hearted over this mat- 
ter, that I must be allowed to tell 
my story in my own way, or I cannot 
tell it at all. I must, for instance, 
tell you what St. Privat was like 
before the day of judgment came, 
and it was left the hideous heap of 
ruins which it is now. It was never 
a pretty village ; it lay out on the 
bald plains of the table-land of 
Lorraine, looking at the pearl-gray 
cloud which we boys were told was 
Champagne, andattherolling peaks 
which we were told were the Vosges. 
It seems very strange to me that 
those who have taken such an in- 
terest in this war have heard of 
Gravelotte, but do not seem to have 
heard of St. Privat. The horrible 
shattered ruin of St. Privat is worse 
than anything except Bazeilles. 
Among the men who guided those 
God -sent wagons of the Inter- 
national Society you will not find 
one who does not tell you that St. 
Privat is the worst thing of all. 
Readers may think I am writing 
fiction when I mention St. Privat ; 
would they be so good as to get 
the report of these glorious Quakers, 
who have been risking their lives 
by disease? I, who write these 
words, was in St. Privat in the low- 
est depth of her ruin. We had to 
ask the German doctor where cer- 
tain wounded were after whom we 
had come. ‘ Moved to the rear,’ 
he said; ‘we expect Bazaine out 
every instant, and there will be a 
great battle.’ I looked right and left 
over the desolated fields, and saw 
the steel-blue line which hemmed 
Bazaine in, and I came to certain 
conclusions which were found to 
be correct. I remember in these 
late horrible times likening Bazaine 
to Sterne’s starling, but that is no 
matter. On the old visit to St. 
Privat things were very different. 
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My father was now determined to 
see Metz ordie, and the last memory 
I have of St. Privat is this. My fa- 
ther had so violently squabbled with 
the curés of Aboue, Ste. Marie aux 
Chénes, and St. Privat, that he gave 
the curé of St. Privat his own pri- 
vate copy of Thomas 4 Kempis as 
a keepsake. The curé of St. Privat 
gave my father pears in his donhomie 
—he had little to give then, and less 
now—and my father put them in 
his pocket, and when the diligence 
for Metz came in, sat on them and 
made jam of them. Pretty old 
times! I do not like laughing at 
my father, God bless him; but it is 
better to make a harmless joke 
about one’s own fatherthan cry over 
the corpse of Alphonse. Through 
all this break-heart business my 
father is dearer to me than any 
other. Yet we who have seen mat- 
ters, get so used to them, that we 
can make a joke about our own 
fathers. Believe me that I tell you 
the truth about that. LZxferto 
crede ; war is brutalising, not enno- 
bling. The German officers, com- 
manding the best of all good men, 
say so, and in the German army 
there are men who can think while 
they fight. 

My father was bound to go to 
Metz, or perish in the attempt, 
because he said that the expanse 
of that great apse dominated in 
the most inartistic way the height 
of the main tower. Whether he 
thought that he could put the 
matter right by going there, I am 
unable to say ; I can only say that 
we never went there, in consequence 
of my father having a violent attack 
of sciatica, which laid him up at 
Amandvilliers. Some fool of a 
doctor had told my father that his 
life was not good ; and so, when I 
and Alphonse got him to his bed 
at Madame Leroy’s at Amandvil- 
liers, four miles from Metz, my 
father told me that he was not in 
any way afraid of death, and that 
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all his affairs were in order. (They 
were not, but that is no matter.) 
My father now told me for the first 
time, that Louis was at Metz, and 
he begged me to send for him. I 
of course at once sent Alphonse. 
He went and fetched Louis, but by 
that time my father was perfectly 
well ; and Louis, instead of having 
his dying directions, only found a 
powerfully-built English parson be- 
fore him, intent on bullying him on 
any point he would like to air. I 
am a little bit afraid that my dear 
father did bully Louis. I never 
had sciatica myself, but I should 
conceive it to be nearly as exasper- 
ating a disease as toothache. At 
all events, my father, who was the 
sweetest-tempered of human _be- 
ings, was very cross over it ; but 
he brightened up and got pleasant 
when Louis said that he had got 
leave from his regiment, and that 
he insisted on our all going away 
to Malmaison together. Malmaison 
was Louis’ property, you will see, 
and he was to marry Marie in spite 
of every one. Nevertheless, we 
had a very pleasant day, though my 
father would be jocular over Louis’ 
red trousers. ‘These were old, old 
times. 

We got, I remember, one of those 
queer vehicles now called an amé- 
ricaine. Louis and Alphonse sat in 
front, while my father and I sat 
under the hood. Louis drove, with 
his red trousers, on the splashboard, 
and, as my father remarked once 
or twice, drove principally into the 
ditch; but that ditch was not deep 
enough then to bury dead men, 
and so we reached Malmaison with 
nothing worse than my father’s ob- 
jurgations. 

At that time the ghastly old har- 
ridan who now calls herself Sophie 
was an uncommonly handsome 
woman of forty-eight. She was 
then very brisk and gentle, and 
she showed us everything, to my 
father’sgreatapproval. Thecountry 
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around was bare, without hedges, 
and well tilled, and my father said 
that it reminded him of Waterloo. 
There was an undoubted resem- 
blance, as we all agreed. Mal- 
maison is singularly like Hugo- 
mont, only it is bigger, and stands 
more alone. 

That day among days was a great 
day for me. Sophie got the pea- 
cock to come and eat corn; and 
she gave me a feather which he had 
dropped out of his tail. And there 
were fowls there of the Crévecceur 
sort, which could hardly see to eat 
for feathers. ‘There was also a 
delicious kind of swine, like a 
greyhound, about which I irritated 
Sophie, because I said they must 
be wild. Sophie said that they 
were such good pigs, that they 
would fatten on anything. I asked 
her why she did not give them 
something to fatten on. She rode 
the high horse with me, and said 
that I doubtless knew best. 

We were to lie at Malmaison, 
and that was most delightful ; be- 
cause we should see the place again 
the next morning. I went to bed 
very early with Alphonse; but my 
father and Louis sat up to drink a 
bottle of Walportsheimer together. 
I was very restless (Heaven only 
knows why—I do not believe in 
brain-waves), and I was walking up 
and down in the room in my shirt, 
when my father came in. 

‘I was going to rouse you up, 
my boy,’ he said. ‘Why are you 
not in bed ?” 

And I answered that I could not 
tell. I could not sleep. I said 
that there were ghosts —I1 was 
young enough to say that—and 
my father did not laugh at me, but 
said, that there were ghosts enough 
there, without doubt, but that that 
was not the time for seeing them. 
He then told me to put on my 
trousers, which I did, and to come 
downstairs, which I did. 

I had to look on the game which 
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the forester had just brought in, 
and the beauty of the sight was 
beyond belief. The heaped French 
dead, which I saw afterwards in the 
dung-yard before the door, were not 
more beautiful. The forester had 
cast down a great wild boar, and 
on it he had thrown hares, black- 
cock, hazel-hens, and quail. I was 
very much delighted with it. My 
father pointed out to me, that the 
real beauty of heaped game con- 
sisted in the wondrous half tints 
and colours. And then I went up- 
stairs, and lay quiet beside Al- 
phonse until the glorious sun awoke 
us in the morning, and we rose 
and stood looking together across 
the vast fields of waving grain which 
spread round us on all sides. I 
said to Alphonse, ‘ What a big dog 
is yonder on the lawn!’ and he 
said, ‘Dog! it is a boar.’ 

I dressed hurriedly and ran down- 
stairs as fast as I could, and out 
round the garden to capture that 
boar. I very nearly succeeded, for 


I met the brute in an alley, with a 
box-hedge on each side, through 


which he could not pass. With 
the madness of youth I tried 
to seize the animal; but after 
a fierce grunt he turned back 
and hurried through some flowers. 
Louis, who ran up, drew his sword 
as the boar went past him, and 
cut at him, and says he thinks that 
he hurt him ; but I am now so used 
to French war despatches, that I 
am very doubtful. 

Louis had come out after me, 
and had met the boar at the end 
of an alley through which I had 
chased him. Louis was at that time 
seventeen, whereas I was nearly 
nineteen ; but Louis, inconsequence 
of his red trousers, was a great 
deal more than a hundred years 
older than I was. I yielded en- 
tirely to Louis’ knowledge of the 
world, and gave way to him on all 
points. Louis had had four months 
in a French regiment, and knew 
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everything. My father used to talk 
too fast; but my father, although 
a clergyman, knew a great deal, 
in consequence of having to take 
pupils to eke out his income. 

Louis said to me, 

‘Come to breakfast, and leave 
the hunting of boars. There has 
arrived a German, a cousin of 
Marie’s, from Saxony. Come quick- 
ly, or he will eat all.’ 

Il ran up to our bedroom and 
made myself tidy, and I came down 
and met this brute of a Saxon. 
My French proclivities were then 
so strong, that I considered this 
young man as my natural enemy be- 
fore | sawhim. I was most agree- 
ably surprised. The young man 
to whom I was introduced was one 
of the handsomest young men I 
had ever seen. He was very blonde, 
and, in fact, his moustache was no 
darker than a tooth-brush, though 
his whiskers were darker. He took 
me utterly by surprise with his 
politeness and his wonderful know- 
ledge. He told me quietly that I 
was the first educated English youth 
he had met, and he wished me to 
explain to him some passages in 
Mad Tom in Azug Zear. He was 
puzzled about the ‘old gray rat and 
the ditch-dog ; and I explained to 
him the difference between the old 
English rat and the water-vole. 
Then he must have me explain 
why ‘ Hopdance crieth in Tom’s 
belly for two white herring.’ I ex- 
plained to him that white herring 
was to be distinguished from red 
herring, and that ‘Tom wassupposed 
to be thirsty. Then I got talking over 
the subject, and among other things 
told him that the character of Mad 
Tom was entirely artificial, although 
probably the greatest effort of all 
Shakespeare's genius. I said that 
Mad Tom was a gentleman, whowas 
fit to govern the people by knowing 
their wants, and that he showed his 
knowledge of their wants in his 
assumed madness. I warmed with 
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the theme to this young Saxon 
officer, and told him roundly to his 
face, that no German poet had ever 
equalled the line in Mad Tom in 
which he says, 

* Away to wakes and fairs and market towns.” 


I went on eagerly, and abused 
Shakespeare for the utter improba- 
bility of Edgar acting so wondrous 
well as to identify himself so tho- 
roughly with a lunatic beggar, whose 
only pleasure was motion and ex- 
citement. I went through the cha- 
racter from beginning to end; and 
when I had finished my say, I saw 
young Caspar the Saxon and my 
father looking at me steadily and 
calmly, while Louis and Alphonse 
were laughing. 

‘He should write that down,’ 
said my father. ‘The boy thinks.’ 

‘He has told me more than I 
knew before,’ said Caspar. ‘Who 
knows the route from here to Ste. 
Marie? Can one get to Aboue 
any shorter way than by La Tige?’ 


‘I cannot say,’ said Louis. ‘You 
seem to know the country pretty 
well.’ 

‘We study geography, we Ger- 


mans, said young Caspar. ‘We 
may need it.’ 

Louis was furious in a moment. 

‘You mean the geography of 
Lorraine,’ he said. 

‘I mean geography generally,’ 
said Caspar. 

After this, Louis strutted and 
fumed, and I was very glad that 
we got out of it without a quarrel, 
more particularly as Caspar told 
me that he happened to be in love 
with Marie, and that he was per- 
fectly prepared to put a bullet into 
any man who ventured to be in 
love with her besides himself. Z 
replied, on the other hand, that I 
was violently in love with her my- 
self, and that I was perfectly ready 
to be shot at his earliest conveni- 
ence. He sav’ the outrageous non- 
sense of his proposition, and laugh- 
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Marie loved me; and I said no, I 
did not think so. ‘Any one else?’ 
I said that we were all such chil- 
dren, that we should not think of 
such things. I said that I was still 
such a baby, that I could run after 
a peacock; and he said, that 
though his beard was grown early, 
he was as great a baby as I was. 

So we parted; and my father 
insisted on having sciatica again 
and going back to Luxemburg. On 
arriving at Luxemburg my father 
sent for the doctor ; and the doc- 
tor being out, he sent round for 
the prime minister. The prime 
minister being at the Café de 
l'Union, and being hunted up there 
by a dexterous and nimble commis- 
sionnaire, came at once on being 
told that an Englishman of emi- 
nence was in trouble. I do not 
know why my father did this; but 
I only know that there was the 
most awful rex you ever heard in 
your life. The most unfortunate 
thing was, that the prime minister 
could understand English, and so 
could understand what my father 
said. I do most sincerely hope, 
that the new Education Boards will 
put an entire veto on the learning 
of languages. It is the greatest 
mistake in the world. All diffi- 
culties with America, for example, 
would sink into nothing if we did 
not understand one another's lan- 
guage. My father could talk both 
German and French to a limited 
extent; but that night, with the 
irritation of the sciatica on him, he 
persisted in talking English, and, as 
I have said, the prime minister 
understood him. My father ended 
by saying, that a state which would 
raise no army had no raison d’étre 
at all. 

The prime minister burst out of 
the room, and fell over my father’s 
foot-pan. At the same time the 
Prussian officer ofthe garrison came 
into my father’s bedroom, and asked 
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to see his passport. My father was 
thoroughly cross now, and said that 
his passport was under his pillow, 
but that he would not show it to 
any German unhung. This conduct 
on the part of a British rector 
naturally led to a terrible scene, 
in which I, as an undeveloped 
journalist, took part. My father 
refused to get out of bed, and so 
the whole quarrel was carried out 
on the stairs. Alphonse was no 
use; he got frightened. I stood 
on the stairs, and called the Prus- 
sian officer every name I could lay 
my tongue to; but he would not 
go atall. Then I said in German 
that I would make him go. Upon 
this he requested me to come to 
the bottom of the stairs. I at once 
did so, and there was a struggle, 
the landlord holding the light. I 
got by far the worst of it; for the 
Prussian was stronger than I was, 
and I was marched off to a guard- 
house, while my father was arrested 
in his bed. 

Alphonse meanwhile had knocked 
up a bill of sixteen francs in bribery 
and treating. The lad said that 
he paid for a bottle of wine for the 
prime minister; but I doubt that, 
because the prime minister was a 
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gentleman, and the boy could not 
be trusted to tell the truth. My 
father and I were liberated, and so 
ended our first expedition through 
Luxemburg and Lorraine. 

It is as well to state the whole 
truth, even in a story like this. 
Luxemburg must be very careful, if 
she desires to preserve her neutral- 
itynow. The Germans have been 
very long-suffering with her, and 
she must take care. The neutrality 
of Luxemburg has cost the Ger- 
mans 20,000 lives ; and when men 
get mad, as they are getting now, a 
small state like Luxemburg must 
look out lest she commit a violation 
of neutrality.* 


* On the great day of Sedan, when we 
were pushing forward to the fight, the Bran- 
denburg hussars, the regiment of the ever- 
memorable Ziethen, were sitting with their 
horses’ fore-hoofs on the frontier of Luxem- 
burg. The writer happened to be with them ; 
and sooner than the line should be violated, 
they backed their horses, /est the hind feet of 
their horses should g0 over the frontier line. 
To this I can swear. One violation of neu- 
tral territory occurred : a hunted Saxon hus- 
sar, of a regiment I know pretty well, crossed 
the Alsette, and his horse was shot dead un- 
der him on the wrong side of the frontier. 
With the exception of that case, I will defy 
any I.uxemburger to prove a case of viola- 
tion of frontier against the Germans, They 
were violating such neutrality continually, as 
I can prove, 
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As long as you live you are miserly still, 

But tell me I’ve got a snug place in your will. 

If age hasn’t made you an idiot quite, 

You know what I pray for each morning and night. 
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SoMEBopy said, ‘ Man is a dining 
animal.’ Whoever he was, he de- 
serves well of his country for his 
deep research in natural history ; 
and we have never heard his as- 
sertion disputed. The genus homo 
has also another attribute— 
‘No meaner creatures—scan ‘em all— 
By fire their food prepare ; 
Man is the cooking animal, 
And need be nothing mair 


so that in the ‘new educational 
science books,’ man, no doubt, will 
be termed, ‘a dining and cooking 
animal.’ Byron had a deep insight 
into human nature when he wrote, 
‘ Albeit all human history attests 
That happiness for man—the hungry sin- 
ner! 


Since Eve eat apples, much depends on 
dinner.’ 


‘The seasoning does it,’ as Sam 
Weller observed of the meat-pies. 
And Byron continues : 


‘Who would suppose from Adam's simple 
ration 
That cookery could have called forth such 
resources 
As form a science and a nomenclature 
From out the commonest demands of Na- 
ture ?’ 


Cooking, indeed, zs a science, and 
savans have written volumes about 
what Alexis Soyer called ‘the 
noble art of the cuisine. Accord- 
ing to Milton, ‘ Mother Eve’ could 
put as good ‘a little dinner’ on 
the table as Thackeray’s Mrs. 
Raymond Gray did when she in- 
vited Mr. Snob, and treated him 
to one of her famous ‘ roly-poly 
puddings.’ The dinner given in 
Paradise to the angel Raphael, as 
one would imagine at that period, 
was entirely vegetarian, and 


‘Eve within, due at her home prepared 
For dinner savoury fruits, of taste to please 
True appetites, and not disrelish thirst 
Of nectareous draughts between. . . 

With despatchful looks, in haste 
She turns, on hospitable thoughts intent, 
What choice to choose for delicacy best, 
What order, so contrived as not to mix 
Tastes, not well joined, inelegant, but 
bring 
Taste after taste, upheld with kindliest 
change. 


She tempers dulcet cre: ams, zeae 
. then strews the ground 

With rose and odours.’ 
Shortly after expulsion from the 
Garden of Eden, cookery must 
have been discovered. History 
does not say ow; but one can 
easily infer it must have been by 
some such happy accident as that 
by which Charles Lamb asserted 
‘roast pig’ was invented. Esau sold 
his birthright for a fofage, Isaac 
sighed for ‘venison pasty,’ and 
Abraham entertained his strange 
visitors hospitably and with many 
viands. It remained for the Greeks 
and Romans to bring the art of 
cooking to a high state of perfec- 
tion. Philoxemus, an eminent Greek 
epicure, made a reputation for him- 
self by inuring his palate to the 
touch of hot water, so as to be able 
to swallow soups ‘hot from the 
pot.’ As may be readily inferred, 
such a gourmand would require a 
Greek ‘Soyer’ to direct culinary 
operations ; and that such men were 
not wanting in those days we learn 
from Athenaus, where the cook 
speaking, says, 

‘I never enter in my kitchen; I 

But sit apart, and in the cool direct, 

Observant of whate’er may pass within, 

The scullions’ toil. I guide the mighty 

whole : 
Leave, leave that pondrous ham ° 
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Keep up the fire, and lively play the flames 
Beneath the lobster-patties ; patient here, 
Fixed as a statue, skim, incessant skim; 
Steep well this small glociscus in its sauce, 
And boil that sea-dog in a cullender.’ 

A Greek symposium was a grand 
event, and, owing to the numerous 
divinities worshipped, a dies festis 
was of frequent occurrence, and was 
celebrated withéc/at. When wecome 
to think, too, that births, deaths, 
and marriages were also celebrated 
by a feast, the number of dinner- 
parties must have been enormous. 
No wonder, indeed, that luxury 
undermined the state ; no consti- 
tutions, even ifframed of iron, could 
have withstood such a repeated on- 
slaught on their digestive functions. 
They became dyspeptic and their 
views of life were jaundiced; hardly 
anything, no matter how delicate, 
could tempt them ; and we read of 
an epicurean gentleman named 
Apicius, who, having heard that 
shrimps were larger and finer in 
Africa than anywhere else, made a 
voyage there in order that he might 
test the truth of the report. 

‘God sends good meat,’ says 
Garrick, ‘andthe devil sends cooks.’ 
Doubtless he would not venture to 
make such an assertion unless he 
had good reason for it, and he spent 
a deal of his time in London too, 
which speaks volumes. We are in- 
clined to think that when cooks 
come to the metropolis, they learn 
the mysteries of their art after the 
manner of the leeches in the Pon- 
tine marshes, who ‘practise on their 
masters,’ as we are /o// in a well- 
known guide-book tothe Continent. 
Not that we ‘hold,’ as Mrs. Brown 
would say, altogether with ‘ furrin- 
eering’ cooks ; still it is a great re- 
lief to a man who is not blessed 
with the digestion of an ostrich or 
a python to know that he can 

‘ post to Paris go, 
Merely to taste their soups, and mushrooms 
know.’ 

Brillat Savarin, a French lawyer, 
more eminent, however, as a gas- 
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tronomist and authority on cook- 
ing, does ‘a tale unfold’ concerning 
a Croat captain, who asserted ‘that 
when on campaign duty he used 
to kill the first animal he met, cut 
off a steak, powder it over with salt, 
put it under the saddle, gallop over 
it for half a mile, and then eat it.’ 
Lord Bacon says, ‘Read not to 
contradict and refute, nor to be- 
lieve and take for granted, nor to 
find talk and discourse, but toweigh 
and consider.’ Upon consideration 
we are inclined to think that the 
Croat captain's story must be taken 
cum grano salis, but have no doubt 
the ‘ steak’ was just as palatable as 
the ‘leathery substance’ known by 
that name, and eaten daily to sus- 
tain a precarious existence by /a- 
dbitués of certain luncheon bars situ- 
ated between Temple-bar and the 
Land’s End. Every nation has its 
peculiarities in its choice of comes- 
tibles. The writer of this article 
was a guest ata Chinese dinner- 
party, where young and tender 
pups, frogs, kittens, and eggs that 
had been buried ten years, shone 
conspicuously on the ‘ bill of fare.’ 
Indeed, any one who has had the 
felicity of seeing these delicacies 
in Hong-Kong market-place for the 
first time, may possibly recall upon 
reading these lines the horror and 
disgust he felt at this exhibition of 
the kind of gastronomy practised 
by the Celestials. 

The Tartars have a penchant for 
horseflesh, and so had the Pari- 
sians within the memory of this 
generation; and many a ragoiit 
and /ricassee of succulent and pam- 
pered pets formed the chief or- 
naments of the tables of the 
wealthy during the famous siege. 
Parisians in those days were wont 
to exclaim, ‘O, how short are hu- 
man schemes" and were determined 
to eat, drink, and be merry. Ifthe 
viands were not comme il faut, the 
wine was good, and conversation 
brilliant, even under most depress- 
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ing circumstances; in fact, they 
possessed, as they always did, 
Burns’ eminent qualifications for 
bons vivants— 
‘Wit, and fun, and fire, 
And ne'er guid wine did fear, man.’ 

Some of the ‘ bills of fare’ served 
up in the ‘ good old times’ are still 
extant; for instance, Justice Shal- 
low, when he invites Falstaff to 
dinner, says, ‘Some pigeons, Davy ; 
a couple of short-legged hens, a 
joint of mutton, and any pretty little 
tiny kickshaws, tell William Cook.’ 

As Swift has it, ‘those geniuses 
of ancient days’ knew /ovw to live, 
though they were not so particular 
about what to ‘eat, drink, and 
avoid,’ and so hypochondriacal as 
people are nowadays. At Christ- 
mas time, as Thomson says, 


‘ Loose to festive joy, the country round 
Laughs with the loud sincerity of mirth.’ 


And lords of the manor were wont 
to make their stout oak tables groan 
beneath the weight of such a bill 
of fare as the following : 


‘Hogsheads of honey, kilderkins of mus- 


tard, 
Muttons, and fatted beeves, and bacon 
swine, 

Herons, and bitterns, peacocks, swans, 

and bustards, 

Teal, mallard, pigeons, widgeons, and, 

in fine, 

Plum-puddings, pancakes, apple-pies, and 

custards, 

And withal they drank good Gascon 

wine, 

With mead and ale and cider of our own, 

For porter, punch, and negus were not 

known.’ 
This kind of dinner, though pro- 
fuse, was rudely put on. It was 
not till later that ‘ artists’ were em- 
ployed 
: ‘to make the concert play, 
No useless dishes might the table crowd : 
Harmonious ranged, and consonantly just, 
As in a concert instruments resound, 
The ordered dishes in their course might 
chime.’ 

A man’s dinner-table is a good 
criterion of the state of his pocket. 
An Englishman is preéminently a 
‘dining animal,’ and never from 
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choice permits his table to display 
a lack of viands; indeed, as he 
goes up in the social scale, his bill 
of fare improves. Pope gives an 
apt illustration of this in his de- 
scription of Sir Balaam : 

‘ Religious, punctual, frugal, and so forth, 

His word would pass for more than he 

was worth. 
One solid dish his week-day meal affords, 
An added pudding solemnised the Lord's.’ 


This meagre and abstemious kind 
of dinner did not apparently give 
sufficient employment to the /ro- 
tégés of his Satanic Majesty, and 
bears out in some measure Gar- 
rick’s oft-repeated saying, as we are 
told, 

‘The devil was piqued such saintship to 

behold, 


And longed to tempt him like good Job 
of old.’ 


And accordingly 
‘Two rich shipwrecks bless the lucky shore,’ 


of which, as a Cornish knight, Sir 
Balaam as a matter ofcourse availed 
himself — or we mean ‘salvaged’ 
—after the peculiar manner of his 
county. The effect on his ménage 
was magical; he commenced to 
*turn over a new leaf,’ or, as our 
American cousins have it, take a 
‘new departure,’ and in a short 
time 
‘ lives like other folks. 
He takes his chirping pint, and cracks his 
jokes— 
‘Live like yourself,” was soon my lady's 
word—- 
And, lo! ‘wo puddings smoked upon the 
board !' 

All Pope’s heroes were not so 
content with plain living as Sir 
Balaam, as he thus alludes to Old- 
field, an eminent glutton of former 
days, who gormandised away a for- 
tune of fifteen hundred pounds a 
year : 

‘ Oldfield, with more than harpy throat en- 
dued, 

Cries, ‘‘Send me, O gods, a whole hog 

barbecued !""" 

The poet himself, however, was 
a foe to gluttony, and says, 
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‘ Now hear what blessings temperance can 
bring 
(Thus said our friend, and what he said I 
sing): 
First health ; the stomach (crammed with 
every dish) 
A tomb of boiled and roast, and flesh and 
fish.’ 


We do not altogether like to think 
too highly of 

‘ the schoolboy’s simple fare, 
The temperate sleeps, and spirits light as 

air, 

about which Pope writes. Squeers’s 
victims at Dotheboys-hall found 
their diet ‘ too light’ altogether, and 
from our own reminiscences we are 
inclined to think that ‘ schoolboy’s 
simple fare’ is not sufficient in 
quantity. Sir Henry Grey, who 
lived in London in 1770, was a re- 
markable gourmand, and had a pie 
sent him from Howick, his country 
seat, which was nine feet in cir- 
cumference, weighed twelve stone, 
and was pushed about the dining- 
room on a kind of platform on four 
wheels. Mrs. Dorothy Patterson 
was the name of his cook, and em- 
ployed in making this chef-d’euvre2 
bushels of flour, 20 pounds of but- 
ter, 4 geese, 2 turkeys, 2 rabbits, 4 
wild ducks, 2 woodcocks, 6 snipes, 
4 partridges, 2 neats’ tongues, 2 cur- 
lews, 7 blackbirds, and 6 pigeons. 

Leland mentions a feast given 
by the Archbishop of York, at his 
installation in the reign of Edward 
IV., at which was eaten and drunk 
300 quarters of wheat, 300 tuns of 
ale, 100 tuns of wine, 1000 sheep, 
104 oxen, 304 calves, 304 swine, 
2000 geese, 1000 capons, 2000 
pigs, 400 swans, 104 peacocks, 
1500 hot venison pasties, 4000 
cold and 5000 hot custards. ‘Such 
entertainments are a picture of 
manners,’ saith the chronicler. 

Old English cooks must have 
had lots of practice at their art. 
Both Stew and Holinshed are 
filled with details of ‘luscious eat- 
ing,’ and May’s Accomplished Cook, 
published in 1665, professed to 
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teach ‘the rarest ways of dressing 
ofall manner of roast meats, either 
flesh or fowl, by sea or land, and 
divers ways of dredging meats to 
prevent the gravy from too much 
evaporating.’ Ben Jonson, in the 
Alchemist, paints Sir Epicure Mam- 
mon as gloating over a promised 
fortune, and revelling in a glorious 
dream of gormandising, saying to 
Puff, 


‘We will be brave, Puff, now we have the 
medicine. 
My meat shall come in Indian shells, 
Dishes of agate set in gold, and studded 
With emeralds, sapphires, hyacinths, and 
rubies— 
The tongues of carps, dormice, and camels’ 
heels, 
Boiled in the spirit of Sol and dissolved 
pearls, 
Apicius’ diet against the epilepsy; 
And I will eat these broths with spoons of 
amber 
Headed with diamonds and carbuncie ; 
My footboy shall cut pheasants, calvered 
salmons, 
Knots, godwits, lampreys: I myself will 
have 
The heads of barbels served instead of 
salads, 
Oiled mushrooms, and the swelling unc- 
tuous paps 
Of a fat pregnant sow, newly cut off, 
Drest with an exquisite and poignant 
sauce ; 
For which I'll say unto my cook, 7here's 
gold P 
Go forth and be a knight.’ 


The character of Sir Epicure Mam- 
mon much resembles that of Settle 
as given by Dryden : 

‘He needs no more than birds and beasts 


to think— 
All his occasions are to eat and drink.’ 


Even Archbishop Cranmer has left 
behind him a curious relic of the 
interest the Church took in gas- 
tronomy. It seems from this doc- 
ument, as quoted by Warton, that 
an archbishop was allowed to have 
two swans or two capons on a dish, 
a bishop one; an archbishop six 
blackbirds at once, a bishop five, a 
dean four, an archdeacon two. If 
a dean has four dishes in his first 
course, he is not to have custards 
or fritters afterwards. An arch- 
bishop may have six snipes, an 
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archdeacon two. Rabbits, larks, 
pheasants, and partridges are al- 
lowed in these proportions. <A 
canon residentiary is to have a swan 
only on a Sunday ; a rector of six- 
teen marks only three blackbirds in 
aweek. Poor rector! what a meagre 
allowance of small birds! and how 
thoughtful of the archbishop to ar- 
range all this by seniority! Sexiores 
priores with a vengeance ! 

Sir William Lowther has the 
credit of having given the biggest 
‘dinner-party’ ever known in Eng- 
land. Upon the death of his father, 
Sir James, he stood for the shire of 
Cumberland, and entertained 3650 
gentlemen freeholders at a dinner, 
at which were consumed 768 gal- 
lons of wine, 1454 gallons of ale, 
and 5814 bottles of punch. This 
latter item puts us in mind of Pin- 
dar’s saying, ‘Death, as well as 
pleasure, dwells with punch.’ 

History, however, has furnished 
us with no records of the killed, 
wounded, and missing, after this 
battle of ‘knives and forks,’ and 
truly at such a banquet it must have 
been a pleasing sight ‘to mark the 
mutual kindling eye’ of the host 
and his 3650 guests. Those were 
the days of ‘ six-bottle men,’ a race 
who were presumed, like Snipe, to 
live on ‘suction,’ and could ‘ polish 
off’ that guvantum without, as the 
saying ran, ‘ turning a hair.’ Homer 
tells us howhis heroes gormandised, 
playing as good a ‘trencher knife’ 
at table as they did ‘trusty blade’ 
on the battle-field. So did Young’s 
voluptuaries— 

‘Ye well-array'd! ye lilies of our land !’ 

for whom 
‘Other worlds send odours, sauce, and song.’ 
People gave their minds to jollifi- 
cation in those days. Bacchus was 
worshipped with heart and soul, 
and all the bucks and blades vied 
with each other to 

‘altars in his temple raise, 


And offer annual honours, feasts, and 
praise.’ 
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Not to speak of nightly libations 
offered up in huge punch-bowls— 


‘Thence each deep draughts as each he 
thirsted drew.’ 


Ha, ha! 


‘ Now hear what blessings temperance can 
bring—' 
Who cares? Don’t mind Pope; 
hear what Pindar says : 
‘Who dares talk of hours? Seize the hand 
of that clock ; 
Seize his hammer, and cut off his hands. 
To the bottle, dear bottle, I'll stick like a 
rock, 
And obey only Pleasure’s commands ! 


How truly Anacreontic ! 


‘Let him strike the short hours, and hint 
at a bed— 
Waiter, bring us more wine !—what a 
whim ! 
Say that Time, his old master, for fofers 
was made, 
And not jolly topers for him.’ 
And after that a row with the 
Charlies ! 

At any rate there was wit in 
those days—a feast of reason and 
a flow of soul, both at dinner and 
after dinner. Ask any candid man 
if people at dinner-parties do not 
conscientiously follow Béranger’s 
advice nowadays ?— 

‘ To give each dish the relish due, 

All talk at table pray eschew ; 

Strictly forbid all repartee, 

In which our sires were wont to see 
Such charms—/Ze?'s have it now no more; 
Smart sayings are a downright bore! 


Let him note in his pocket-book all 
the smart things he hears in a year 
at dinner-parties, add up the sum- 
total, and read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest it—if he can. Wit, 
indeed !—when found, make a note 
of. 

Everything likely to produce wit 
is voted a bore; everybody’s am- 
bition seems to be solemn and 
priggish, and to take.a pride in 
proving himself descended from 
Wamba, son of Witless. Even 
that public drudge the cabinet 
minister sees no wit in that little 
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dinner at Greenwich, where in times 
past he was wont to 
‘ Ease him by degrees of public care.’ 


Guy of Warwick and Bevis ofSouth- 
ampton may be forgotten, but Sir 
Loin—a creation of symposiac wit 
—never ! 
‘Renowned Sir Loin, ofttimes decreed 
The theme of English ballad, 
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On thee our king hath deigned to feed, 
Unknown to Frenchman's palate ; 

For how much doth thy taste exceed 
Soup meagre, frogs, and salad !’ 


True, O king! the knight shall sit 
at that banquet foretold by Douglas 
Jerrold, when, London being de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, all will 
meet to discuss it at a public din- 
ner. 
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IV. AMY. 


My best-beloved ! though many an object dear 
Claim my regards, yet is there none like thee, 
Unquestioned in thy soft supremacy ; 
Within my heart of hearts thou hast no peer. 
Loved, for those charms which all of us endear,— 
Thy winsome face, thy locks of sunny gold ; 
Thy speaking eye, where love’s deep truths are told ; 
Thy voice, which makes glad music on our ear. 
Yet O more loved, for the pure heart within ; 
The gentle soul, that ne’er caused others pain, 
Or nursed a thought of coldness or disdain. 
Loved, as the angels are who know no sin! 
These thy soft spells all hearts to thee to win ; 
These render thee on earth our dien-aimée ; 
These, when this life hath run its little day, 
Shall make for thee Heaven’s happy, endless day begin. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE BEACH. 
A PEBBLE beach, shelving down to 
the sea, the blue water alive with 
many pleasure-boats and yachts, 
and ruffled into white foam just 
now by the paddle-wheels of the 
Ryde steamer, which is nearing 
the Southsea pier. It is a bright 
July afternoon, and the pier is 
crowded with gaily dressed peo- 
ple, and the music of the band 
playing thereon comes pleasantly 
wafted on the breeze to the ears 
of two young ladies, seated at a 
considerable distance on the peb- 
bly beach. 

There are many interesting 
groups on the beach this afternoon, 
but none prettier to look upon 
than the two girls who are now to oc- 
cupy our attention. There are jolly 
children with frocks and trousers 
tucked up knee-high, paddling as 
far as they dare into the sea—a 
most exciting amusement is that ; 
for might not an extra big wave 
come at any time, and carry them 
off their small feet into the briny 
ocean? And is not nurse looking 
on in an agony of fear? Others 
are making breakwaters, or raising 
fortifications of sand with as much 
grave deliberation as though the 
defence of old England’s shores 
depended on their gigantic efforts. 
Then, again, there is the little sick 
girl laid on her couch by the sea- 
side, her golden hair tossed by the 
breeze, and her wan child-face 
watching eagerly—perchance re- 
gretfully—her rosy-cheeked con- 
temporaries at play. 

But we must not allow ourselves 


to be carried away too much by 
the various phases of life around 
us, or we shall not observe suffi- 
ciently the pair with whom we 
have to do. 

A very charming contrast are 
the two girls as they bask there in 
the afternoon sunshine. The onea 
pretty brunette, all rippling smiles 
and laughter ; the other a fair Ma- 
donna face, only with more stern 
pride than sweetness in the ex- 
pression of the faultless features. 
They are dressed alike—quietly 
enough, but with that peculiar re- 
finement of style so unattainable 
by many people, no matter how 
high their dressmakers’ bills, nor 
the amount of thought they give 
to their appearance. 

The girls were cousins—Made- 
leine Lefort and Minnie Wilson 
by name; thus we introduce them 
to our readers, and leave them to 
speak for themselves. 

‘This really is refreshing, Ma- 
deleine. I could not have guessed 
yesterday morning, when we were 
leaving dear old London and all 
our friends, that I should so soon 
feel resigned to my sad fate,’ said 
Minnie, heaving a profound sigh, 
but unable to compose her cheerful 
little face into anything approach- 
ing a melancholy expression. 

‘I believe, Minnie, you would 
be resigned to any change within 
twenty-four hours,’ said her friend, 
with an almost imperceptible curve 
of scorn on her short upper lip. 

‘Well, and so much the better 
for me, if I have such a philosophi- 
calmind. But it is unkind of you, 
Madeleine, to twit me with my in- 
constancy. It is all very well for 
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people to blame girls for being 
changeable instead of keeping con- 
stant to one great life-long love, 
as grandmamma says they did in 
her young days. Men must have 
been different then, that I am sure 
of. Picture consecrating one’s 
whole heart to either of the hun- 
dred and one gallants who devote 
themselves to you for one week, 
and are equally devoted to some- 
body else the next! I have only 
been out one season, but Ihavekept 
my eyes open ; and I tell you what 
it is, Madeleine, men complain of 
girls being flirts and frivolous, but 
it’s more than half ¢heir fault if it 
is so. They haven’t a bit of heart 
or reality about them, for the most 
part. And I, for one, never mean 
to give my heart away till I get 
as good in return. I hate a real 
flirt ; but as for making oneself 
equally agreeable to many people, 
I don’t see any middle course, as 
things are, between that and making 
oneself equally disagreeable to all, 
as you do.’ 

Madeleine smiled as she said, 

‘I am glad, Minnie, you give 
me my due. I will give you yours 
too. You are not a bit ofa flirt; 
which is a word, by the way, I 
would never utter if I could help 
it—I abhor it so—but for the art 
of making yourself agreeable in a 
ladylike way, I have not seen your 
equal. I can’t think how you can 
stand it. I believe I should have 
gone mad from ennui and disgust, 
if we had stayed in Belgrave- 
square much longer. One thing I 
have determined—my first season 
shall be my last.’ 

The merry dark eyes were 
turned upon her in wide-open as- 
tonishment. But the stern com- 
pression of the chiselled mouth set 
the seal to Madeleine’s words. It 
would not be easy to shake a de- 
termination such as hers. At last 
Minnie broke forth, 

‘I do believe, Madeleine, you 
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are made of stone, as Captain 
Grant said. When I was dancing 
with him two nights ago, for want 
of a better subject, we began talk- 
ing of you. I asked him did he 
not think you perfect. “ A perfect 
statue,” he said ; “ but one shrinks 
from too near an approach to an 
iceberg even in the dog-days.”’ 

‘I am infinitely indebted to your 
friend for making me the subject 
ofa jest,’ said Madeleine haughtily; 
‘and am truly glad he has so 
wholesome a dread of a chill.’ 

‘Captain Grant is no especial 
friend of mine, though he does 
dance to perfection,’ said Minnie, 
with a pout. ‘But it is all the 
same, whoever I mention; you 
seem to have a supreme contempt 
for every one—but yourself,’ this 
finale being added, after a pause, 
as a dangerous bit of spite. 

But Madeleine did not retort. 
On the contrary, her manner soft- 
ened; and in a tone low and 
gentle, touching in its sadness, she 
said, 

‘Too true, Minnie, except that 
you should have numbered myself 
also in the category. I only wish 
I coudd think well of myself, but I 
can’t. If I don’t give myself up 
to frivolity and nonsense, I don’t 
give myself up to anything better ; 
and the utter weariness I feel of 
life sometimes is almost more than 
I can bear.’ 

‘What a speech,’ cried Minnie, 
‘for a girl of eighteen, with all the 
best of life before her! For you 
too, of all people—an heiress and 
a beauty, who might have the 
world at your feet! Now, as for 
poor me, I am like the milkmaid, 
“my face is my fortune,” which no 
doubt accounts for my misanthro- 
pical views of the fickleness of 
men. But you, Madeleine, might 
secure any one you liked.’ 

‘ A great privilege when I don’t 
like anybody,’ with the old scorn- 
ful tone. ‘I wish, Minnie, you 
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would not use such objectionable 
words.’ 

‘ Objectionable words ?” 

‘Yes. To talk in that way of 
securing any one gives me the 
shivers.’ 

Minnie laughed aloud a merry 

eal. 

*O, Madeleine, you certainly 
ought to have been my great- 
grandmother instead of my cousin. 
You should have lived in the days 
when suitors went on their bended 
knees to their lady-loves, implored 
their condescending pity, and all 
that rubbish. You want a Sir 
Charles Grandison, and nothing 
less. But I don’t think Harriet 
Byron even was as cold and un- 
approachable as you.’ 

‘You may laugh, Minnie, if you 
like; but I shall hold my own 
theory all the same. Whilst you 
have been dancing away the long 
hours at all our terrible balls this 
season, I have been looking on. 
For you know very well that 
though you never miss a dance, J 
am from necessity, as well as from 
choice, generally a wall-flower. 
But I made up my mind about 
many things during those tedious 
nights, so I hope it was not all 
waste of time.’ 

‘It is your own fault you don’t 
get partners; you snub them so. 
But now tell me the result of your 
wise reflections, Minerva.’ 

‘ First, I discovered the falseness 
and humbug of society ; then the 
insolence and conceit of the men ; 
and lastly, the forwardness and 
frivolity of the women. O, it is 
enough to make one ashamed of 
one’s species to watch it all! I 
have heard mothers praise up each 
other’s daughters, and then make 
some underhand disparaging re- 
mark, the moment each other’s 
backs were turned, on these same 
luckless girls. I have caught scraps 
of conversation too between the 
most sought-after gentlemen, and 
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felt my cheeks flame with anger at 
the insolent familiarity with which 
they speak of the very girls to 
whom they have just been devoting 
themselves. And then, to crown 
it all, I have seen these same girls 
paying court to them, not only re- 
ceiving their compliments, but 
dexterously paying them back in 
their own coin, making them more 
conceited than they were before. 
O, Minnie, it is revolting! I can- 
not think how you like it. Depend 
upon it, we want a revolution in 
manners—or rather a return to the 
good old times. And until we 
have more self-respect and quiet 
dignity, and go back to the old 
idea that woman’s heart is a fortress 
not easily to be won, things will 
get worse instead of better; and I 
can’t see where it will end.’ 

Madeleine had grown very eager 
as she spoke, her full low tones 
were impressive with depth of feel- 
ing. Her beautiful face had kin- 
dled into still greater beauty ; and 
Minnie looked and listened, and 
did not soon forget her cousin’s 
words. Some one eise too looked, 
and caught the last few words in 
passing. 

The new-comer on the beach 
was a man on horseback; the 
most striking features in steed and 
rider being the noble proportions 
and fiery eye of the one, and the 
firm seat and calm determination 
in the face of the other. 

Quietly they went together to 
the water’s edge; but then began 
a contest between the two, calmly 
and persistently maintained on the 
one part, restlessly and vigorously 
on the other. The rider’s object 
was to make his horse go into the 
sea ; the fiery steed resisted. He 
was coaxed, soothed, led gently 
towards it, backed almost into it ; 
all in vain, not one hoof was 
wetted. The animal reared, 
plunged, and wasridden away ; then, 
when calm, brought back again 
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quiétly, with the same result. It 
was a work of patience on the 
rider’s part, and of some danger 
too, for the high-mettled creature 
got irritated by the oft-recurring 
contest, and was losing its temper 
somewhat. Notso the rider. Each 
time found him as coolas the last. 
The lips were compressed as firmly 
as ever; no shade of irritation 
crossed his face, and no sign of 
relenting either. 

The two girls had been silent 
for some time: Minnie pondering 
over the new light thrown upon 
her Land of Elysium by Made- 
leine’s words; Madeleine en- 
grossed entirely with the contest 
going on below them. 

Minnie looked up at last; and 
surprised by the flush on her cou- 
sin’s face, and the eager gaze of 
her large gray eyes, exclaimed, 

‘Madeleine, what are you look- 
ing at in that awe-struck way ?” 

‘Hush, Minnie "" said the other, 
with bated breath ; ‘look yonder. 
Will he conquer ?” 

As she spoke, the horse, rendered 
desperate, plunged and reared 
more dangerously than ever, so 
that it seemed a marvel its rider 
could keep his seat. Keep it he 
did, however ; but it was as much 
as he could do. The animal dashed 
off, choosing its own direction, 
and that direction, as it happened, 
took him close past where the girls 
were sitting. Minnie in a sudden 
panic sprang to her feet and started 
aside. This frightened still farther 
the already-excited animal. It 
reared and plunged again on the 
shelving beach, scattering the loose 
pebbles noisily down towards the 
sea. In this crisis the rider pulled 
violently at the reins with a sud- 
den jerk, which told upon some 
weak part, and they broke. 

Madeleine, standing by calm and 
collected, quick as thought seized 
the falling rein and threw it up to 
the rider, just in time; for a mo- 
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ment after the horse started on 
its headlong career up the beach- 
bank, across the Esplanade and 
away over the Common. It had 
fared ill with the intrepid horse- 
man then, had the broken reins 
been anywhere but in his own 
iron grasp. Madeleine hastened to 
the border of the Common, watch- 
ing almost breathlessly the tearing 
pace at which the animal went, 
till both horse and rider were lost 
in the distance. Then, with a sigh 
of relief, she turned and found 
Minnie, white and scared, by her 
side. 

‘I think there ought to be a law 
against such things,’ said the lat- 
ter; ‘it is enough to make one ill 
with fright. I shall have no more 
pleasure in coming to sit on the 
beach, for fear of being knocked 
down by restive horses.’ 

‘It is a mercy he was saved,’ 
said Madeleine in an awed voice. 
‘ Will he try it again, Minnie, think 
you ? 

‘Try what?” 

* To conquer.’ 

‘I hope not, I’m sure! If people 
choose to imperil their own lives, 
they may ; but they shouldn’t put 
others in danger.’ 

‘Nonsense, Minnie. Plenty of 
fear and no danger, as far as you 
were concerned. There was danger 
for him, though. It was quite ex- 
citing ; I have not felt so interested 
in anything for months past. I 
shall come again to-morrow, on the 
chance of having the pleasure over 
again. What a splendid creature 
it was! How I wish I were a bet- 
ter horsewoman !’ 

‘I thought you prided yourself 
on your skill in that direction.’ 

‘O, mine is mere child’s-play. I 
should love to conquer such a horse 
as that.’ 

‘And to be conquered by its 
rider ?’ queried Minnie, hap-hazard. 

Madeleine flushed angrily as she 
said, 
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‘I wish, Minnie, you would leave 
off that vulgar habit of teasing 
people, as you call it. I should 
have thought you would have 
known by this time how harmlessly 
it all falls upon me.’ 

‘Well, I never knew you take it 
to heart before, I must confess ; 
which makes your present huff all 
the more suspicious,’ replied the 
incorrigible Minnie. 

Madeleine was angry, and vouch- 
safed no reply; and so, silently, 
the two girls made their way back 
to the handsome lodgings in which 
their grandmother, Lady Lefort, 
had taken up her temporary abode. 
She was a proud, aristocratic old 
lady, fond of her granddaughters, 
but still more ambitious for them. 
Minnie she had been able to mould 
to her will; not so Madeleine. She 
and her grandmother differed on 
almost every point. Lady Lefort 
thought everything of rank and 
wealth— Madeleine nothing. ‘A 
gentleman is a gentleman, and a 
lady a lady, no matter whether the 
dust of their grandparents lie under 
the green hillock or. beneath a 
sculptured monument,’ she would 
say. Upon which Lady Lefort 
would groan audibly, and talk of 
the levelling tendencies of the 
present day in a manner truly de- 
pressing. 


‘Are you coming to the beach, 
Minnie?’ said Madeleine next 
morning. 

*I think not; that wretched horse 
gave me quite a headache.’ 

‘Very well, then ; I shall take a 
book and go alone.’ 

‘No, my dear, that would not 
be correct,’ interposed Lady Le- 
fort. 

*T knew how it would be,’ said 
Madeleine impatiently. ‘I wanted 
to go to a quiet, out-of-the-way 
place, to rest after the bustle of 
town, and here we are so much in 
the trammels of society still, that 
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one can’t go by the sea even alone. 
However, I suppose Nina can come 
with me ?” 

*Yes, I don’t mind my maid 
going. It may do her good, and 
she can work at my lace as well 
there as here. But I wish you 
would not put yourself into such 
tempers, Madeleine. You will 
never have an eligible offer while 
you give way to such unbecoming 
passions.’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t wish any. Still 
I beg your pardon, grandmamma, 
for my rude speech.’ 

So Madeleine and Nina set forth, 
the one with a German book—Un- 
dine, to wit—the other with her 
mistress’s lace. But presently the 
book fell idly in the lap, and the 
unwonted flush mounted to the 
marble cheeks again, as the horse 
and rider ofthe day before appeared 
on the scene. 

The gentleman cast a_ hasty 
glance in the direction of Made- 
leine, and walking his horse to- 
wards her, lifted his hat, and said 
in a pleasant mellow voice, unmis- 
takably that of a gentleman, 

*I believe, young lady, you were 
the means, under Providence, of 
saving my life yesterday. Accept 
my best thanks.’ 

Madeleine, with the haughty 
manner that had become habitual 
to her, made a slight inclination 
of her stately head, and then said 
coldly, 

‘The action, sir, was too slight 
to call for any remark,’ 

‘And yet on just such slight 
threads hang our destinies,’ replied 
the unawed stranger in the same 
pleasant tones; and again lifting 
his hat, he went on his way to the 
water’s edge. 

There was, if anything, still more 
quiet determination in his contest 
with the steed this day than on the 
previous one. ‘The same weary 


round had to be gone over again 


and again. There was the same 
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resistance—the same leading away 
and persistent bringing back; till at 
length, whether owing to the extra 
firmness on the part of the rider, 
or to weariness on the part of the 
horse, the first step was gained. 
The animal was backed into the 
sea till the waves washed his hind 
legs, and made to stand there fora 
minute, sorely against his will. This 
was enough for one day’s work ; it 
remained for another time that he 
should face the dreaded water. 

Quietly this time horse and rider 
remounted the beach, the latter 
lifting his hat again in passing 
Madeleine. Again the stately head 
was bent, a shade more graciously 
this time. Its owner sat still a while, 
gazing intently across to the blue 
length of the Island, whether noting 
or not how white and clear the 
Ryde houses stood out in the bright 
sunshine, or how bright a green 
line lay athwart the sea as it neared 
the opposite shore, we would not 
undertake to say. Apparently no- 
thing so calm and peaceful influ- 
enced her thoughts, to judge by 
the impatient start with which she 
at last sprang to her feet, and the 
imperious tone in which she bade 
Nina gather up her work and fol- 
low her home. 

‘ Well, Madeleine, how has your 
unknown hero fared to-day ?’ was 
Minnie’s greeting, as she entered 
their handsome drawing-room. 

‘IT never had a hero, and never 
shall have, Minnie; so you may 
spare yourself the trouble of such 
questions for the future.’ 

‘Heigh-ho, my most gracious 
cousin! pray don’t extinguish me 
in that lofty manner. It is dull 
enough in all conscience here, 
without being snubbed by you into 
the bargain. But really, now, did 
the man and horse appear again, 
and did either or both go into the 
sea ?” 

‘The horse wetted its hind feet. 
It will have to submit, noble crea- 
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ture as it is. I feel so sorry for it, 
and wish I could help it to hold 
out.’ 

‘ And is it that which has so ruf- 
fled your brow ?” 

‘Iam not aware that my brow 
is ruffled. My temper is, I con- 
fess; and you are so amiable, Min- 
nie, that I generally let it off on 
you, as a safety-valve. You must 
forgive me, though, for I love you 
better than any one else, if that is 
any recompense.’ 

Just then entered Lady Lefort, 
with an open note in her hand. 

‘ Here is an invitation, girls, from 
Lady Grant, who, it seems, has fol- 
lowed our example, and come here 
to blow away the cobwebs of the 
season. She has planned a picnic 
to the Island, and says we must 
come, or it will be an utter failure. 
What do you say to it ?” 

*O, delicious ! exclaimed Min- 
nie, a blush dyeing her clear brown 
skin, and her eyes dancing with 
delight. 

‘T hate picnics,’ said Madeleine; 
‘you can leave me at home. Some 
people don’t like icebergs even in 
the dog-days, Minnie, you know, 
with a kindly smile. 

‘But I like them at all times, 
and I won't go without you. You 
must come,’ said Minnie eagerly, a 
shade of disappointment coming 
over the merry face. 

And so the invitation was ac- 
cepted, and Minnie busied herself 
in devising the prettiest picnic dress 
that could be imagined ; while Ma- 
deleine looked out her sketching 
materials, and studied her water- 
colour master’s notes on sea-paint- 
ing. 

The picnic was to take place on 
the following Monday, and St. 
Lawrence was the spot chosen for 
the déjeuncr. The invitation had 
arrived on the Friday, and had 
been followed up by a call the 
same evening from Captain Henry 
Grant. Madeleine had singled him 
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out from the first as the most de- 
sirable of Minnie’s many admirers. 
There was something honest and 
genuine about him. His family 
was a good one, but poor, and it 
had been his mother’s object dur- 
ing the whole of the season to se- 
cure Madeleine’s fortune for her 
son. But he, being heartily in love 
with the bright-eyed Minnie, did 
not fall in with his mother’s views, 
which was as well in every respect, 
as it would have been of no avail 
if he had. 

‘Grandmamma,’ said Madeleine, 
onthe following morning, ‘I want to 
have a business talk with you. Can 
you listen now?’ 

‘ With pleasure, Madeleine. You 
know how interested I am in all 
that concerns your welfare, and 
brilliant settlement in life.’ 

‘QO, it is nothing to do with my- 
self, except incidentally,’ said the 
girl; ‘and as for my making a 
brilliant match, grandmamma, you 
must put that altogether out of your 
head. I don’t mean to marry.’ 

‘Don’t mean to marry ! exclaim- 
ed the astonished lady. ‘Pray, 
then, what do you mean to do” 

‘| have not decided yet in what 
manner I shall try to turn my life 
to some account ; but as it is not 
to be in the matrimonial way, and 
as I have much more money than 
I can possibly want as a single 
lady, I wish to divide my fortune 
with Minnie, and thus enable her 
to marry the husband of her choice. 
I only want your consent before 
writing to my guardians on the sub- 
ject.’ 

The old lady’s astonishment 
was too great for words. ‘I never 
have understood you, Madeleine, 
and I suppose I never shall. Fora 
girl with your advantages to talk 
in that way about not marrying, is 
simple madness. But take your 
own course. And if you have not 
the sense to profit by such advan- 
tages, it may be as well that 
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Minnie, who has, should share 
them with you.’ 

And so the matter rested. 

‘Are you going to the beach 
again this morning ? asked Minnie, 
as Madeleine met her on the stairs. 

‘I don’t know, I rather think 
not.’ 

‘Not? How tiresome ! I wanted 
especially to go with you.’ 

‘ Did you? then perhaps I'll go.’ 

‘Bravo! I never knew the 
strong-minded Madeleine change 
her mind before. It must be the 
mysterious power of that unknown 
horseman,’ laughed Minnie as she 
ran off to put on her hat. 

With a frown on her fair fore- 
head, Madeleine followed her. 
What was this strange fascination 
that drew her against her will to 
the beach? She did not choose to 
go again, it was lowering her 
dignity, she thought; and yet, and 
yet—how would it end ? she must 
be there to see. ‘ It is like the 
third volume of a novel ; one can’t 
be expected to leave off in the most 
exciting part,’ she said to herself 
in excuse for her weak resolution. 

So the girls went, and ere long 
were joined by Captain Grant, 
who in his devotion watched 
Minnie’s in-goings and out-goings 
with the vigilance of a sheep-dog. 

Again the same horse and rider 
appeared on the scene ; again the 
same contest went on; and again, 
against her will, Madeleine’s eyes 
were fascinated by it. 

‘That is a capital horseman !’ 
exclaimed Captain Grant, ‘and 
a_ strong-willed fellow to boot. 
Surely,’ he added musingly, ‘I 
know that face, though I can’t re- 
call to whom it belongs.’ 

Meantime the subject of their 
observation, apparently entirely 
unconscious of their presence, 
persevered in his purpose. There 
was the old resistance at first on 
the part of the horse to touch the 
water at all. That conquered, he 
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was kept standing in the same 
position longer than on the pre- 
vious day. Then came a restive 
turn, and he had to be taken off 
and brought back again. This time 
he was backed into the sea till 
it rippled over front as well as 
hind feet ; and at last, after much 
show of impatience, he was taken 
at an unwary moment, backed 
still farther into the water till it 
reached the saddle girths, when 
an unusually large wave rolled up, 
and took him off his feet altogether. 
There was nothing left for it now 
but to struggle back to ¢erra firma 
again, and thus the rider’s object 
was gained, and the noble creature 
was conquered. No sooner was 
this done than his master rewarded 
him by a good canter along the 
sands,which the ebbed tide had left 
bare below the pebbly part of the 
beach. And Madeleine, straining 
her eager eyes after them, saw in 
the far distance horse and rider, in 
all amity apparently, again breast- 
ing the waves. 

‘I cannot think who that fellow 
is,’ said Captain Grant, as the rider 
came galloping back towards them. 
‘ He has a splendid mount, who- 
ever he is. 

‘Ah! Cornby, my dear fellow 
he exclaimed, springing suddenly 
from his lounging attitude, and 
hastening with out-stretched hand 
towards the stranger ; and the girls 
watched the eager greeting on 
either side as the friends met, and 
the colour mounted into Made- 
leine’s cheeks, and the merry light 
danced in Minnie’s eyes, as the 
Captain brought his new-found 
friend towards them. 

The latter had dismounted, and 
with the rein of the conquered 
steed thrown over his shoulder, 
walked leisurely by the Captain’s 
side. He was a man of middle 
height, rather broad shouldered, 
with a face which, although not, 
strictly speaking, handsome, at- 
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tracted the attention by the mix- 
ture of firmness and gentleness so 
plainly written on it. His hair and 
eyes were dark, the latter very 
expressive. Madeleine thought 
she detected a half-amused look 
in them, as he bowed formally to 
her on the introduction of his 
friend. Vexed beyond measure 
with herself before, for having been 
betrayed into showing an interest 
in one who proved to be not the 
absolute ‘unknown’ that she had 
thought, this fancied discovery of 
amused triumph on the stranger’s 
part made her manner still more 
haughty and repellent than was 
her wont, as she returned his salu- 
tation. That she of all people, 
who preached self-respect and 
dignity to others, and who prided 
herself on her utter indifference 
to mankind in general, should have 
been beguiled into showing so 
much interest in this stranger, cut 
her to the quick. Her answers 
were monosyllabic, when obliged 
to join in the cheerful conversation 
that went on between the other 
three, and, as Minnie told her 
afterwards, she ‘surpassed herself 
in the grand art of making herself 
disagreeable.’ The stranger, un- 
abashed by Madeleine’s chilling 
reception, leant against his horse, 
and chatted pleasantly with his 
friend and Minnie, and before he 
left had accepted the Captain’s 
earnest entreaty, that he would 
join their picnic party on the Mon- 
day. 

‘Pleasure parties are not much 
in my way,’ he said, ‘I am nota 
lady’s man, Miss Wilson ; but you 
may make some use of me perhaps 
in the carrying of wraps or baskets.’ 

‘I shall appoint you a much 
harder task,’ she answered, laugh- 
ing, ‘that of making my cousin en- 
joy herself against her will,’ turn- 
ing towards Madeleine as she 
spoke. 

‘ Thatis a contradiction in terms, 
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I am afraid,’ he replied, ‘ as regards 
the generality of people. It must 
be a very noble nature that finds 
pleasure in giving in.’ 

‘For my part, I think it makes 
all the difference to whose will 
you resign your own,’ said Minnie, 
blushing and looking down, think- 
ing perchance of how happily she 
could yield her own to some one 
who sat by her side. 

‘ May we ask for your opinion 
on the subject, Miss Lefort ?’ said 
the stranger quietly, looking straight 
into the defiant gray eyes, until 
they fell before his calm scrutiny. 

*I don’t think there can be such 
a thing as doing anything against 
your will,’ she said at last, speaking 
reluctantly. ‘If you yield to an- 
other person’s will, you adopt 
their will as your own, and there- 
fore cannot be said to be acting 
against your will.’ 

‘True,’ said the stranger reflec- 
tively ; ‘that thought should take 
away all the sting from submission. 
I wonder whether this noble crea- 
ture derives any comfort from such 
considerations,’ stroking the neck 
of the beautiful horse. 

‘It is a splendid animal,’ said 
the Captain. ‘I almost envy you 
the possession of it, Cornby.’ 

‘It is not my own; I am only 
getting it into training for a young 
friend of mine, who is going out to 
the Colonies, and wants to take a 
horse with him that will not shrink 
from anything. Its dread of water 
was its only flaw, but an important 
one, in the life to which it is des- 
tined.’ 

‘And what are you doing your- 
self, Cornby? asked his friend. 
* You were an awfully clever fellow 
in the old Eton days—a sort of 
Admirable Crichton, as far I can 
remember. I know we all thought 
you would be prime minister some 
day.’ 

‘I am not sure that [had not 
some such dreams myself, Grant, in 
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the old school-days. And some- 
body says, I forget who, that our 
aspirations are a foreshadowing of 
our capabilities. But ifit be so, it 
is much easier to aspire than to 
achieve, as far as my experience 
goes.’ 

‘Ay, but you will conquer in 
the end, if you manage yourself as 
you managed your steed. I envy 
fellows with your strength of will. 
The want of it has been my bane 
from Eton days till now. Hap- 
pily it’s never too late to mend, is 
it, Miss Minnie ?” 

And a ready smile of encourage- 
ment he got for his answer. 

‘I have heard of you at the Bar, 
Cornby,’ he went on, turning again 
to his friend. ‘I fancy you are 
climbing the ladder already, are 
you not ?” 

‘I have just begun to make a 
start, that is all, Grant. And it 
seems to me, that I am just begin- 
ning too to learn life’s lesson of 
humility. I used to pride myself 
on my strength of will, and think 
with it I could conquer everything. 
But since we parted at Eton years 
ago, I have been by degrees find- 
ing out my mistake. One unfore- 
seen check after another has arisen 
in my path, till at five-and-thirty 
I find myself on the lowest rung of 
the ladder still, nor firmly planted 
even there.’ 

A shade of sadness passed over 
his face as, returning the kindly 
grasp of Minnie’s little hand, 
and Madeleine’s stately bow, he 
mounted his horse and rode away. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE PICNIC. 

Tue Monday morning rose 
bright and beautiful, and thrilled 
the hearts of both our heroines 
with gladness, though Minnie only 
would suffer her joy to show itself. 
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‘Madeleine,’ she said, as the 
two were twisting up their respec- 
tive tresses, ‘I do believe I am 
in earnest at last. I think I could 
be a better girl and less frivolous 
if I could marry Henry ; for I love 
him and he loves me, in the 
proper old-fashioned way, just as 
if we were a village lad and lass, 
instead of a fashionable lady and 
gentleman. But then, you see, I 
have no money, and he has but 
little, and I am afraid I ought not 
to let him sacrifice himself. What 
do you think? I promised him an 
answer to-day, only I mean to put 
it off till the very last, so that 
this at least may be one day of 
happiness to look back upon.’ 

‘Say yes, Minnie, with all your 
heart. And say itfirstinstead of last. 
You will have more money than 
you knowof. Trust me, you will 
be no bad match for him in any 
way. Now don’t ask any questions, 
there’s a good girl. I am too lazy 
for explanations this morning.’ 

And Minnie did as she was bid. 
It was all settled as they strolled 
across the Common to the pier, 
and the whole day was Elysium to 
the happy pair, from the time they 
set foot on the Ryde steamer till 
they returned on it again in the 
gloaming. 

And of what was Madeleine 
thinking, as she sat apart from the 
rest of the merry party on deck, 
waiting till the bell should be rung, 
and the boat move off? She was 
watching eagerly for an expected 
guest, who did not arrive till the 
last moment, and at whose appear- 
ance her heart gave such a bound 
of relief, that, utterly ashamed 
and angry with herself, she turned 
her head resolutely away from all 
on board, and watched intently 
the commotion caused in the ruf- 
fled water by the paddle-wheel, as 
they sped swiftly on their way. 
Presently some one spoke close 
to her. 
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‘You will get wetted there, Miss 
Lefort ; the spray has already done 
damage to your pretty muslin dress.’ 

‘My dress is not pretty, and I 
like the spray,’ said Madeleine un- 
graciously enough, with more child- 
ish petulance than was her wont. 

“You would be more comfortable 

on the otherside,’ pursued the voice; 
‘the wind blows all the smoke this 
way.’ 
‘I suppose you will laugh if I say 
I like the smoke,’ said the girl, ris- 
ing with a gesture of impatience, 
and walking across to where the 
rest of the party where seated. The 
sea was rather rough, and she found 
that in truth her dress was not a 
little damaged by the spray. No 
greeting had she vouchsafed to the 
stranger, but apparently he looked 
for none. He had seated himself 
somewhat apart with Captain Grant 
and Minnie, and the trio seemed 
fast friends. Madeleine felt shut 
out and injured, and hugged her- 
self up in her own discontent. Ar- 
rived at Ryde, some of the party 
were for walking, others for driving, 
to the station. Madeleine decided 
for the former. But again the voice 
was at her elbow. 

‘Excuse me, Miss Lefort, but 
will you not drive with your cousin? 
You will find the walk a hot and 
hurried one.’ 

Determined not to yield again, 
Madeleine answered coldly, 

‘I prefer walking, thank you; 
we have plenty of time to catch the 
train.’ 

‘But all the ladies seem to be 
driving.’ 

‘So much the less room for me,’ 
said the wayward girl ; and turning 
from her persecutor, as she inwardly 
called him, she went swiftly on her 
way along the pier. On a general 
consultation of watches, it was found 
that there was barely time to catch 
the next train to Ventnor, and there- 
fore it ended by all the rest of the 
party driving. 
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Madeleine’s absence did notseem 
to be noticed till they were on the 
point of entering the train at Ryde, 
and then suddenly Lady Lefort, 
looking around, missed her grand- 
daughter. 

‘ Miss Lefort preferred walking,’ 
said somebody. 

‘Preferred walking ! exclaimed 
the old lady angrily, ‘and in this 
broiling sun ; but Madeleine never 
will be sensible, like other people.’ 

‘What is to be done? was the 
question on all sides. 

‘Surely she is not walking alone?’ 
said the old lady again, looking 
around angrily for another truant. 

‘Miss Lefort started, I believe, 
under the impression that many of 
the party were going to walk,’ said 
Mr. Cornby ; ‘if you will allow me, 
I will drive back and meet her, 
while you all take your places; the 
worst that can happen is, that we 
should follow by the next train.’ 

And without waiting farther per- 
mission he darted off. He had not 
gone far before he discerned Ma- 
deleine’s stately figure coming to- 
wards him, with all the dignity ofa 
princess. She started on seeing 
him, and hesitated as he explained 
the state of the case, and begged 
her to get quickly into the carriage. 

‘There is no help for it, I sup- 
pose,’ she said ; and then added in 
a tone almost comical in its vexa- 
tion, ‘I might as well have yielded 
first as last.’ 

‘ Better so, I am afraid, for your 
own comfort,’ said her companion, 
as they saw the train puffing out of 
the station just as they neared it. 

Poor Madeleine! she sprang from 
the carriage and hastened to the 
platform, asking eagerly could they 
notstop thetrain. The porter smiled 
as he answered in the negative; and 
Madeleine, feeling all her dignity 
gone from her, and ready to cry 
with vexation, turned to her com- 
panion in her perplexity for advice. 

‘The only plan, I think, is to 
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make the best of it, and wait quietly 
till the train returns.’ 

‘And meantime?’ queried the 
girl. 

‘ Meantime might we not as well 
keep the peace, and try and be as 
agreeable to each other as our na- 
tures and circumstances permit ? 
with a smile lurking about the cor- 
ners of his mouth. 

‘I see you are only laughing at 
my distress,’ said Madeleine angrily ; 
‘when it was all your fault too; for 
of course I should have driven had 
not you interfered.’ 

Poor Madeleine, she was indeed 
losing her dignity to speak thus 
pettishly. But it seemed as though 
her companion wished to irritate 
her still farther, for he answered 
quietly, 

‘Ah! next time I will remember 
to give you the contrary advice to 
that I wish taken. Now, for in- 
stance, may I suggestthat youshould 
stand here in the sun for the next 
hour and a half? 

The angry colour mounted into 
Madeleine’s cheeks as she turned 
away, saying, 

* You will doubtless like to ex- 
plore Ryde, Mr. Cornby ; you wiil 
find me here on your return.’ 

‘I cannot forsake my charge, I 
fear. Onthe whole, I do not think 
we could do much better than await 
our train on the bench underneath 
this shelter. I will go and seek 
refreshments for you.’ 

So saying he left Madeleine. Her 
first impulse was to run away, and 
try and get back to Southsea by the 
next boat; but on reflection she 
found it would not do. 

‘I never was treated so coolly 
by any one before,’ she said to her- 
self; ‘and the worst of it is, the 
more intolerable he is, the more 
impossible I find it to be indifferent 
to him.’ 

Presently he returned with what 
refreshments could be obtained. 
He set a large leaf of strawberries 
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between them, ‘ to keep the peace,’ 
as he said, and seemed altogether 
in particularly good spirits. 

‘It was very selfish of Minnie to 
desert me like this,’ said Miss Le- 
fort. 

‘Her happiness must be her ex- 
cuse. She and Harry are engaged. 
They took me into their confidence 
as we came over. I am glad of it. 
Harry is a capital fellow in his way ; 
a sort of man that always alights 
on his feet. Quite the reverse of 
me.’ 

‘I’m glad Minnie is so happy,’ 
said Madeleine, diving her delicate 
fingers in among the strawberries. 
* Not but what she is always happy, 
though. I can’t understand it.’ 

‘And are you not always happy?” 

‘Happy ? with an exclamation 
of scorn. ‘ Why should I be? what 
have I to make me happy ?” 

‘Everything, one would think. 
With all your advantages—’ 

‘O, pray stop! cried Madeleine. 
‘It is enough to have my adzvant- 
ages continually thrust upon me by 
grandmamma, and the world in 
general, without your tormenting 
me with them too.’ 

‘I beg a thousand pardons,’ said 
her companion, smiling pleasantly. 
‘I certainly did not mean to annoy 
you by using an expression that 
has grown so distasteful to you. 
Besides, I am not sure that what 
the world terms advantages are 
such. Wealth and rank, beyond a 
fair competence and the position 
and tastes of a gentleman, do not 
go for much in my eyes.’ 

‘We have found our first point 
of agreement at last, then,’ said Ma- 
deleine. ‘I would gladly exchange 
places with many a poor man’s 
daughter, for the sake of having 
an object in life, and to get quit 
of the falseness and weariness of 
our sort of lives. There is one 
comfort—I have made up my mind 
to have no more of it.’ 

‘What, renounced society already! 
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Do you think you have done your 
duty by it yet?” 

‘ Duty ? I don’t see that one can 
owe any duty to such a heartless 
thing as society.’ 

‘The more heartless and base it 
is, the more it wants the leaven of 
genuine people in it. Don’t you 
think so?” 

‘Well, I can’t say it ever struck 
me in that light before. Besides, 
J should never have any influence. 
My only distinction is, as Minnie 
would tell you, that I excel in the 
art of making myself disagreeable.’ 

‘Ah! I should not wonder,’ said 
her companion reflectively. 

Madeleine looked up witha quick 
glance of surprise. 

‘I see you are surprised at my 
frankness,’ he said, smiling ; ‘ but 
if I have a virtue, it is honesty, I 
fancy.’ 

‘Honesty and rudeness are not 
inseparable, I hope,’ said Made- 
leine, drawing herself up haughtily. 

‘ Nay, surely it would have been 
more rude to contradict you. But 
don’t let us quarrel again. We 
have still some time to wait, and 
all our strawberries are exhausted.’ 

‘If you will be so good as to get 
me a newspaper, I will entertain 
myself, while you indulge in a cigar,’ 
said Madeleine. 

‘Manythanks, but I never smoke; 
and as I want to read you, I object 
to the newspaper plan.’ 

‘Read me! A hard riddle you 
will find me, I warn you. Why, 
we are entire strangers; what can 
you know of my character ?” 

‘A good deal, I think. Will you 
give me leave to sketch it for you?” 

* It will be an utter failure ; but, 
pour passer le temps, you may try.’ 

‘Which shall I put in first, the 
lights or shades ?” 

‘ O, the shades ; let me know the 
worst first.’ 

‘It is an ungracious task, I fear. 
You must not be angry if it be too 
life-like,’ 
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‘That sounds ominous, answered 
the girl, with a low laugh that be- 
spoke confidence as to the pleasant- 
ness of the sketch. 

‘ Picture then a young girl beau- 
tiful as the morning, who, forsooth, 
because she has been clothed more 
fairly than her fellows, is so puffed 
up with pride and selfishness that 
she looks with contempt on all 
around her, and makes her own 
individual selfthe pivot round which 
the world is to move.’ 

‘You are cruel and unfair !’ ex- 
claimed the astonished Madeleine. 
‘If I am proud, it is a proper pride; 
a pride that prevents me doing what 
I deem unworthy of myself,’ 

‘There again! exclaimed her 
monitor. ‘It is not what is in it- 
self wrong, but what would be un- 
worthy of such a one as you, that 
you condemn. And this same art 
of being disagreeable, what is it 
but the being so absorbed by your 
own thoughts and feelings that you 
have no sympathy for others, no 
eyes or ears to spare for them, and 
so hold on your grand lonely way, 
chilling and extinguishing all that 
cross your path ?” 

‘An amiable picture truly; can 
there be any redeeming lights to so 
much gloom ?” 

‘Yes; the lights are so striking, 
they relieve the landscape. ‘There 
is a2 warm generous heart under- 
neath, innumerable impulses to- 
wards something better, and a brave 
truthfulness that does not shrink 
from the most painful disclosures.’ 

There was a pause. Mr. Cornby 
had spoken with enthusiasm, and 
Madeleine’s heart beat high at his 
words. She raised her beautiful 
face, kindling with many emotions, 
and looking at him with a half- 
frightened, half-amused glance, said, 

* You are a magician, I’m sure ; 
and I don’t like dealings with un- 
canny people — still, accept my 
thanks, And now I am not going 
to talk any more ; so you may go 
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away. Don’t you know that one 
ought to ponder over a sermon, if 
it is to do one good ? 

Thus dismissed, the  self-ap- 
pointed monitor betook himself to 
the book-stall, and Madeleine 
leant her head on her hand and 
mused. 

At last the train came puffing 
up, and Minnie and her fiancé 
sprang out of it. 

‘We could not leave you be- 
hind, Madeleine, knowing how you 
two would quarrel if left long to- 
gether; so we came back for you, 
whilst the others are gone on to 
St. Lawrence to prepare the repast. 
Poor things, Harry! she added, 
turning merrily to him ; ‘ they don’t 
look very sociable, do they? as far 
apart as the platform allows. Mr. 
Cornby, I am ashamed of you pre- 
ferring the bookstall to a lady’s so- 
ciety.’ 

‘I was dismissed, Miss Minnie,” 
he answered with an assumed air 
of doleful resignation. 

And so with merry chat and 
laughter, the party got into the 
train, and were soon whirling 
through the pretty country between 
Ryde and Shanklin. 

‘We have a charming plan of 
going by boat from Shanklin to St. 
Lawrence,’ said Harry; ‘and we 
shall manage it as quickly as we 
should walking from Ventnor, I 
expect, with the tide all in our 
favour. Cornby, you can handle 
an oar, I suppose? You used to 
in the old Eton days.’ 

And so it was settled ; and very 
pleasant our four friends found it. 
The sea a lovely blue, with just 
enough heaving and tossing to give 
a little excitement to their cruise. 
It was too delicious to hurry over, 
even for the sake of the elegant 
déjeuner awaiting them at St. 
Lawrence. There was merry talk 
of Eton days, and scraps of old 
school-boy songs were sung by the 
two rowers; and Madeleine’s re- 
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straint giving way at last in such 
genial atmosphere, the two girls 
sang duets, Madeleine’s rich con- 
tralto voice harmonising charm- 
ingly with the plash of the oars. 

A sense of peace and calm stole 
over her troubled spirit. There 
was no falseness, no unreality here. 
That soft blue above was the veri- 
table sky, no painted roof; those 
dancing waves, sparkling in the 
sunlight, were not feigning glad- 
ness. And most wonderfui of all, 
her own heart rejoiced, all her 
misanthropy, all her weariness of 
life had disappeared, and, in spite 
of herself, she was happy. 

But as they neared St. Lawrence, 
and were descried by the rest of 
the party, who had already begun 
their repast in a charming green 
field that lay just above the sea, 
all Madeleine’s pride returned with 
redoubled force. It would be in- 
deed an ordeal to face the ques- 
tioning looks of her grandmother 
and her fashionable friends. The 
better to bear it, she assumed more 
than her ordinary hauteur of man- 
ner as they approached the beach. 

But here an unforeseen difficulty 
arose, to add to her vexation. They 
had been warned at Shanklin that 
it was not easy landing at St. 
Lawrence, unless in the right state 
of the tide. This especial stage 
they had missed by lingering so 
long on the way, and now found it 
impossible to run the boat ashore, 
whether owing to the shallowness 
of the water, or to some other 
peculiarity of the place. 

‘ There is no help for it, Grant,’ 
said his friend ;‘ the ladies must 
allow us to carry them across in 
turn, and then we can manage be- 
tween us to pull the boat up.’ 

‘ How deep is it?” asked Made- 
leine. 

‘ Not up to our waists certainly. 
You will be quite safe. Shut your 
eyes a moment, and you will find 
yourself on dry land.’ 


‘I prefer keeping my eyes open, 
thank you, and remaining where I 
am.’ 
‘Very well. Then we must wade 
to and fro, Harry, and bring our 
ladies refreshments.’ 

‘Not I,’ said the Captain. ‘ Min- 
nie would not put my devotion to 
sO severe a test.’ 

So saying, he lifted her in his 
arms without more ado, and ina 
minute she was standing laughing 
and blushing on the beach, sur- 
rounded by inquiring friends. 

‘Now, Miss Lefort, will you 
favour me with your orders?’ said 
Mr. Cornby, as Captain Grant re- 
turned and took charge of the 
boat. 

‘I don’t object to your leaving 
me here, but I won’t submit to 
being carried,’ said Madeleine de- 
cidedly. 

‘Then there is nothing for it, 
Harry, but to pull out to sea again, 
and try once more to make the 
beach.’ 

‘A fruitless waste of time,’ re- 
plied Captain Grant discontent- 
edly, looking at Minnie’s little fi- 
gure watching eagerly at the water's 
edge. ‘ However, here we go.’ 

So the little craft was pulled 
round again ; but all at once, as 
they were trying to manceuvre her, 
so as best to gain their end, an un- 
usually large wave caught her on 
her broadside, and in a moment 
she was capsized, and our three 
friends enjoying the luxury of a 
cold bath. 

Poor Madeleine! for a second 
she thought she was drowning, as 
the salt water filled her mouth and 
nostrils, making her struggle for 
breath. Fora moment she seemed 
to face eternity ; and her life passed 
in review before her, with the mar- 
vellous rapidity it does under such 
circumstances. Then she felt a 
strong arm round her, and when 
next she opened her eyes, she was 
lying on the beach, Minnie kneel- 
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ing by her with some cordial in 
her hand. 

‘Thank God, Minnie, I did not 
die in my wicked pride. Are they 
safe ? 

‘Yes; there was no real dan- 
ger, Harry says. But, O Made- 
ieine, I shall never forget seeing 
the water close over you all. Thank 
God, indeed ? and then, with her 
old smile, she said, ‘I don’t think 
you will ever be obstinate any 
more, Madeleine.’ 

‘Not till next time,’ said a plea- 
sant voice at her elbow. ‘ But now, 
Miss Minnie, we must get your 
cousin to yonder cottage, and you 
must dress her up in the good 
housewife’s stuff gown, while Harry 
and I go and dry ourselves else- 
where.’ 

So poor Madeleine was led off 
in her bedraggled piteous condi- 
tion, feeling too much ashamed to 
lift her eyes to her deliverer’s, and 
conscious that a burning blush 
dyed her cheek. 

Minnie would not suffer any one 
to interfere with her office, so Ma- 
deleine was spared the scrutiny 
and questioning which she had so 
dreaded. They found a dear old 
woman of the picturesque, rosy- 
cheeked, blue-checked apron type, 
waiting at her cottage door to re- 
ceive them, forewarned by Frank 
Cornby of their coming. And al- 
though the old dame’s Sunday 
gown was somewhat short and 
scanty, and her market-cloak heavy 
for the time of the year, and 
though the dainty little feet figured 
beneath the stuff gown in a pair of 
boots either of which would have 
held both, had it been possible to 
walk in that manner, yet Made- 
leine declared she felt much more 
dignified, and able to face the com- 
pany, than she had in her draggled 
muslin. And so, leaving her finery 
to be dried, the two girls left the 
cottage laughing merrily, and re- 
joined the luncheon-party, too ra- 
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venous by this time to care much 
for the comments of their fashion- 
able friends. 

Madeleine, in her desire to ap- 
pear unconcerned, made an effort 
to talk to those about her, and sur- 
prised herself and everybody else 
in the progress she achieved in 
this new art of making herself 
agreeable. 

Anything was better than to 
come in contact with Frank Corn- 
by. She felt as painfully shy as 
any school-miss if he came near ; 
and the tell-tale blush rushed into 
her cheeks if he addressed her. So 
she laughed and talked with the 
company as she had never done 
before, keeping as much aloof as 
possible from Frank the while. 
He, being a discreet man, kept 
equally aloof from her, and de- 
voted himself to Harry Grant’s 
sister— pretty little Nellie, just 
turned fourteen, who was quite 
captivated by the deferential atten- 
tions paid her young ladyship by 
this grave clever man. 

But Madeleine’s forced gaiety 
grew exhausted at last, and her 
eyes kept wandering towards Nellie 
and her companion, and she found 
herself wondering what he could 
be saying to the child, to make 
her eyes look so bright and eager. 

At last the time was come for 
thinking of the return to Ventnor, 
especially for the younger ones of 
the party, who proposed walking 
back over the high downs. Ma- 
deleine’s muslin dress had been 
ironed by the deft-handed cottager, 
and made to look as nice as the 
short time permitted; and again 
equipped in her young-lady gar- 
ments, she rejoined the merry 
party about to start, feeling lonely 
and disconsolate enough herself in 
the midst of all their gaiety. She 
could not throw off the sensations 
of weariness and fatigue that stole 
over her, as she followed in the 
rear of the picturesque party, as 
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they strolled leisurely up through 
the lovely wood, with its over- 
hanging white cliff adorned with 
innumerable creeping plants, the 
many coloured dresses contrasting 
brightly with the deep summer- 
green foliage. 

‘What ails you, Madeleine? You 
look as white as a ghost. You 
should have driven back, after all 
the fatigue you have gone through, 
I suspect. Come, take Harry’s 
arm, and he will help you on,’ said 
Minnie, suddenly becoming aware 
of Madeleine’s lagging behind. 

‘I can’t tell what ails me, Min- 
nie; I feel as if I must lie down 
and sleep. My head is as heavy 
as lead, and my hands burning. 
You had better leave me here,’ she 
added, throwing herself down on 
the moss-covered bank, and resting 
her throbbing head against a de- 
tached piece of gray rock. 

*I will take charge of Miss Le- 
fort, if she will allow me,’ said a 
voice, the sound of which brought 
the colour back for a moment to 
Madeleine’s pale cheeks. ‘ We are 
not far from the main road yet. I 
will assist your cousin to retrace 
these few steps, and then we can 
await the carriages that bring the 
rest of our party from St. Lawrence.’ 

‘Suppose they have started al- 
ready ?’ asked Minnie. 

‘It is not likely; unless they 
wish to wait an hour at Ventnor. 
But if so, we will press a donkey- 
cart or some conveyance into our 
service, never fear.’ 

So Madeleine, too weak to re- 
sist, had she indeed wished it, 
found herself walking slowly back 
under the cool shade of the trees, 
leaning on an arm that was strong 
enough to bear her whole weight, 
had she willed it so. But for the 
time excitement kept her up. A 
brilliant colour flushed her cheeks, 
and she talked nervously and ex- 
citedly on all manner of indifferent 
subjects. Her companion was very 
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grave and quiet. His face wore a 
troubled anxious look. Arrived 
within sight of the road, he took 
off his coat, and spreading it in a 
shady place, where the soft sea- 
breezes fanned Madeleine’s heated 
brow refreshingly, he quietly in- 
sisted on her sitting down. 

She demurred to the coat at 
first, but did not feel equal to the 
task of defying the calm determin- 
ation of her companion. There 
was silence for a while. At last 
Madeleine said sorrowfully enough, 

‘You must forgive me for my 
obstinacy, Mr. Cornby. What has 
happened to-day might furnish you 
with a text for another sermon, 
only that you are too generous to 
triumph over a fallen foe. But I 
will try and do better in the future,’ 
she added in a low earnest voice, 
feeling this a crisis in her life, as 
indeed it was. 

* And will you help me to be a 
better man ?’ asked her companion 
in tones full as earnest. ‘ You 
know what a tyrant I am. Will 
you civilise and ennoble me, by 
giving me a wife after my own 
heart — such a one as I never 
dared hope to possess? Believe 
me, Miss Lefort, we were not put 
into the world to lead grand lonely 
lives, except in rare instances per- 
haps. We were made to help one 
another along the rugged road of 
life, to raise each other’s eyes to 
the pure blue above, from the dust 
that is wont to fill them in these 
days of grinding emulation.’ 

Madeleine was silent, and he 
went on, 

‘ My prospects are not brilliant. 
I have a widowed mother to keep, 
and I am not prime minister yet, 
by along way. But I have money 
enough to maintain a wife in com- 
fort, and a sphere of usefulness be- 
fore me, I hope, in which she could 
uphold my hands as no one else 
could. Will you come to me?’ 

He had risen in his eagerness, 
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and was walking restlessly to and 
fro, suddenly pausing before her as 
he asked his last question. 

Madeleine raised her large gray 
eyes, lustrous with feeling, to his un- 
wontedly perturbed face, and said, 

‘You have left out the most im- 
portant possession of all. Have 
you a heart that is a// your own ?” 

‘No. But I have one that is 
all yours—that has never been 
touched before. It is yours entire 
and intact, and will remain yours 
till the end, whether you give me 
anything in exchange or not.’ 

‘Then it is a fair bargain,’ said 
Madeleine, a beautiful smile light- 
ing up her whole face. ‘ But I 
hear the carriage-wheels ; let us go 
and meet them,’ and she rose hast- 
ily from her comfortable seat. 

‘Better stay where we are,’ 
pleaded Frank. 

‘You may stay where you please; 
I shall go and meet them,’ with a 
mischievous smile playing round 
her mouth. 

‘But they don’t want you, and 
I do.’ 

‘If you want me, you may come 
too. You have had your own way 
in everything so far; now I mean 
to turn the tables.’ 

And so they walked down the 
road quietly ; not like two lovers, 
but as composedly as though they 
had never discussed any subject 
more interesting than the weather. 
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For reticence was Madeleine's cue, 
and Frank adopted it as in duty 
bound. She was his for life ; what 
mattered the rest? But under 
their calm exterior, those two 
hearts were beating as joyfully as 
though there was no such person 
as Mrs. Grundy in the world. 

What did it matter that Madeleine 
was laid up for a week with a sharp 
feverish attack, sending Frank 
nearly wild with anxiety? She was 
soon well again. What did it 
matter that Lady Lefort proved 
restive ? She had to submit in due 
time, as the horse and Madeleine 
had done before her. 

Of course it was a nine days’ 
wonder. The beautiful unap- 
proachable heiress, Miss Made- 
leine Lefort, was going to throw 
herself away on a poor barrister, 
only beginning to make a start at 
the Bar, and weighted with a 
widowed mother besides. 

The cousins were married on 
the same day ; and it was difficult 
to say which of the brides looked 
the more beautiful, or which of the 
bridegrooms the happier. Let us 
leave them to enjoy their respec- 
tive honeymoons, hoping that Min- 
nie’s happiness will increase as 
years go on, and that all the con- 
tests between Mr. and Mrs. Corn- 
by after marriage, will terminate 
as satisfactorily as those we have 
recorded before. 














MODERN VERSIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 
FROM THE IDYLS OF THEOCRITUS. 
THE CITY BEAUTY AND THE SHEPHERD. 
Proup Eunice simply jeered me when I sought to give her kisses, 
Pouted up her pretty lips, and roughly bade me ‘ Go away! 


What! a clodpole seek to kiss me? It may suit your rustic misses, 
But we ladies of the city kiss in quite another way. 


I defy you, clown, to kiss me, even when in dreams you're sleeping ; 
For I hate your look, detest your talk and elephantine fun. 

Mincing words with boorish manners are, believe me, out of keeping, 
And a clod who can’t talk grammar shouldn’t try to make a pun. 


See, your chin is soft and womanly, your chevelure a lady’s, 
And your lips they nauseate me, when you put them in my way ; 
While your hands, like every bumpkin’s, are, I vow, as black as Hades ; 
Ugh! you smell of cows and hay-fields—I detest you! Get away! 


Saying this, she spurned me from her, and, with supercilious glances, 
Stood and coldly criticised me, from my sandals to my crown : 
With her eye and lip she pierced me—they were keen as very lances— 

Still she jeered me as a clodpole. Only fancy, me a clown! 


Then my blood boiled in my bosom, and I felt that I was getting 
Flushed with anger—I blush beautifully, like the damask rose 

And my charmer went and left me, left me impotently fretting, 
Since at all my winning manners she turned up her pretty nose. 





Shepherds, tell me, tell me truly, am I of a handsome fellow ? 
Why, no sudden metamorphosis has altered me, I trow. 

I was young, and I was comely ; I had not grown old and yellow ; 
Charms unnumbered, like the ivy, clustered o’er my manly brow. 


Countless lovelocks decked my temples; white as ivory was my forehead ; 
And my eyes were blue as heaven—I had often so been told ; 
On my lip were liquid sweets; but she—she spurned it—called it 
‘ horrid,’ 
Though within my lightest whisper lurked attractions manifold. 


When I pipe upon the mountains, all the maidens follow after, 
And my lightest salutation deem the acme of their bliss : 
They confess that I am handsome; she scarce deemed me worthy 
laughter— 
She, the haughty city beauty, could not spare a single kiss. 


She is beautiful as Venus, but she scorns a love bucolic ; 
For ’twas thus the proud Eunice dared my handsome self to dub. 
I, who never yet had failed, now nurse the memory melancholic, 
How, for once at least in life, I’ve had a most decided snub. 




















AN AWKWARD AND PERILOUS POSITION. 





